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A  SWEDISH  MIRACLE  DE  NOTRE  DAME 

The  popularity  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  numerous  miracles  attributed  to  her,  and  celebrated 
in  song, story, and  play.  The  extent  of  this  literature  is  amazing; 
in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  the  southern  countries 
we  encounter  the  legends.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
a  “miracle  de  la  Vierge”  in  Sweden — it  is  surprising,  rather, 
that  only  one  clear  example  seems  to  have  survived.* 

Every  country,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  has  dyed  the  Lady  in 
its  own  national  color.  The  Lady  in  the  French  miracle  is  a 
French  woman  with  French  instincts  and  tastes.  In  England, 
she  is  an  English  Mother.  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin 
has  somewhat  suffered  by  her  ready  tendency  to  naturalize 
in  any  country  that  happens  to  be  the  locus  of  the  miracle. 
To  alien  eyes  the  spectacle  of  the  Virgin  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  the  brow  of  the  juggler,  in  the  legend  made  immortal 
by  Anatole  France,  is  not  the  happiest  of  her  actions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  temperament  might  consider  the  action 
of  the  Virgin  in  turning  the  knife  away  from  a  would-be  suicide’s 
breast,  neither  subtle,  nor  worthy  of  the  compassionate  Mother. 
Yet  to  a  meditative  race, — and  it  seems  to  me  the  literature 
of  the  Swedes  indicates  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction, — 
nothing  could  be  more  dramatic,  or  more  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  one  who,  more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Trinity,  was  in  contact  with  mankind  here  on  earth. 

The  drama  itself  is  full  of  the  kind  of  domestic  appeal  that 
would  excite  an  essentially  home-loving  race  such  as  Scandina¬ 
vians  are.  The  Virgin  reminds  her  Son  of  his  babyhood — his 
cradle;  the  trouble — very  frankly — which  he  caused  her;  of 
his  duty  to  her  as  Mother.  Christ  speaks  very  sternly —  and 
here  again  we  have  a  Nordic  character — of  the  depth  of  the 
penitent’s  sins,  admonishes  him  roundly.  In  its  characteriza¬ 
tion;  in  its  terseness;  in  its  lack  of  stirring  and  lively  dramatic 
action,  then,  it  is  Swedish — in  its  manifest  aim,  to  convert 

^  G.  E.  Rlemming:  Sveriges  Dramatiska  Litteratur  till  och  med  1875.  Stock¬ 
holm:  P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Soner,  1863-79,  p.  1-6. 
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sinners  and  to  teach  the  neophyte  the  wondrous  intercession 
of  Mary,  it  is  like  all  other  Miracles. 

In  translating  the  play  I  have  maintained  as  literal  a  trans¬ 
lation  as  possible,  using  Professor  Noreen’s  grammar  and  gloss 
of  Old  Swedish  for  the  task.  Some  of  the  passages  are  obscure 
and  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  having  solved  the  rebus  of  their  mean¬ 
ings.  I  chose  the  best  meaning  consistent  with  the  words  and 
rationality  and  proceded  to  the  main  business  of  translation. 
The  play  and  its  translation  follow: 

1400— TALET 

De  uno  peccatore  qui  promeruit  gratiam  (om  en  syndare  som 
undfick  nid)  Tryckt  under  titel:  En  syndares  omvandelse. 
Ett  qvade  fran  medeltiden.  Efter  en  handskrift  pS.  Kopenhamns 
universitets-bibliothek  forste  g&ngen  utgifvet  av  Johan  Ernst 
Rietz,  docens  vid  Lunds  universitet.  Lund,  adademiska 
boktryckeriet,  1842. 

Octav  16  sidor  (2,  1-14);  afven  med  disputationstitel. 
Detta  stycke  ar  det  enda  kanda  i  dramatisk  form  fr4n 
medeltiden  eller,  narmare  bestamdt,  frin  senare  halften 
af  1400 — talet.  Enligt  all  sannolikhet  ar  det  ofversatt  fr&n 
Latinet.  D&  den  tryckta  upplagen  redan  ar  ganska  sallsynt 
och  dess  text  icke  sardeles  trogen,  meddela  vi  bar,  efter 
handskriften,  hela  stycket  sS,som  varande  af  foga  vidlyf- 
tighet. 

Concerning  a  sinner  who  was  promised  Grace.  Printed  under 
the  title:  A  Sinner’s  Conversion.  A  song  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  a  ms.  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen’s  Library, 
first  published  by  Johan  Ernst  Rietz,  docens  in  Lund  University. 
Lund,  akademiska  boktryckeriet,  1842, 

Octave  16  pages  (2,  1-14);  including  disputation  title. 
This  piece  is  the  only  one  known  in  dramatic  form  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  or,  more  definitely,  from  the  last  half  of  the 
15th  century.  In  all  probability  it  was  translated  from  the 
Latin.  Since  the  printed  copies  are  already  very  rare  and 
the  text  not  always  faithful,  we  include  here,  after  the  mss, 
the  whole  piece,  since  it  is  not  too  extensive. 
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De  vno  peccatore  qui  promeruit  graciam. 


Alt  got  folk  j  horen  bar  til 
madan  jak  edher  seya  wil 
jak  hafwer  eth  iirende  j  fan  thz  bora 
jak  wil  tbz  raskelika  framfora 
gudb  giffwi  them  Ion  j  bimerik 
som  lydba  pa  ok  bora  mik 
tbz  war  i  werlden  een  synder  til 
ban  ofwade  swa  mang  underliken  spil 
jak  wil  ey  lenger  eptber  bonom  leta 
vratislaus  tba  monde  ban  bete 
j  werlden  bafde  ban  stora  makt 
til  bimerike  bafda  ban  enga  akt 
bans  synder  waro  flera  en  nager  tunga 
kan  nw  aff  Iksa  eller  siwnga 
ban  tok  om  sider  tenkia  med  sik 
jbesus  gudz  son  nadbe  mik 
ban  foor  til  een  belgan  man 
Sanctus  procopius  swa  beet  ban 
then  belga  maner  war  bonom  goder 
ban  bad  bonom  fly  til  miskunna  moder 

ban  giorde  swa  ok  war  ey  seen 
ok  flyde  til  tbe  jomfru  ren 
ban  tenkte  swa  ok  buxade  mz  sik 
jomfru  maria  tu  nadbe  mik 
tbw  fir  then  ena  tber  bielpa  kan 
jak  bliffwer  annars  een  armber  man 
jak  haffwer  bwaske  syster  eller  broder 
bielp  mik  maria  miskunna  moder 

ban  fik  nadber  for  benna  bdn 
ok  sidan  mz  gudi  bimerike  Ion 
thy  bidber  jak  idber  i  tbetta  rim 
j  standen  al  kwar  ok  gbren  ey  stim 

tba  fan  j  Ion  j  bimerik 

tbz  sigber  jak  edber  for  utan  swik 

HER  GAR  VRATISLAUS  TIL 
SANCTUM  PROCOPIUM  SEY- 
ANDE 

Stad  bel  procopius  baloger  man 
tu  fir  then  samme  som  scripten  kan 


Good  folk  all,  bear  you  hereunto 
While  I  shall  say  unto  you: 

I  have  a  message  you  want  to  hear; 

I  will  put  it  forth  quickly  here. 

God  gives  them  reward  in  heaven 
Who  are  obedient  and  to  me  listen. 
There  was  in  the  world  a  sinner  once 
He  practised  so  many  strange  tricks 
I  shall  no  longer  after  him  seek 
Vratislaus,  the  aged,  he  was  called. 

In  the  world  he  had  great  might 
For  heaven  had  he  done  no  deed 
His  sins  were  more  than  any  tongue 
Can  now  read  or  sing. 

He  began  at  last  to  think  to  himself: 
Jesus  God’s  Son  needs  me. 

He  went  to  a  holy  man 

St.  Procopius,  as  he  was  called 

The  holy  man  was  kind  to  him. 

He  bade  him  fly  to  the  compassionate 
Mother. 

He  did  so  and  was  not  slow 
And  hastened  to  the  Virgin  pure 
He  thought  thus  and  contemplated: 
“Virgin  Mary,  give  thou  me  grace 
Thou  art  the  only  one  who  canst  help 
Otherwise  I  become  a  forlorn  man 
I  have  no  sister  or  brother 
Help  me  Mary,  compassionate 
Mother.” 

He  found  grace  by  her  prayer 
Afterwards  from  God  in  Heaven  mercy. 
Thus  bid  I  you,  in  this  poem. 

Who  stand  all  quiet  and  make  no 
sound: 

They  find  reward  in  heaven 
Thus  say  I  to  you  without  deceit. 

Here  Vratislaus  goes  to  St.  Procopius 
saying: 

“Hail,  Procopius,  holy  man. 

Thou  art  the  same  who  canst  shrive 


jak  teer  mina  synder  nw  for  tik 
ok  swa  the  helga  manne  alia 
jak  tor  ej  oppa  them  kalla 
jak  hafwer  swa  skemliga  mot  gudi  giort 
thz  jak  honom  bade  thz  hulpe  ey  stort 
min  sial  ar  fwl  mz  last  ok  skam 
jak  t6r  mik  ey  biwda  fram 
&n  tha  at  nager  fore  mik  bada 

jak  radis  jak  foor  aldrig  nade 
jak  hafwer  swa  mycket  mot  gudi  warit 
swa  wit  om  werlden  hafwer  jak  farit 
Rbuat  ok  stulit  ok  giort  alt  ilia 
engen  kunde  mik  ther  aff  stilla 
kdtzen  lusta  war  mik  sother 
thz  5fwade  jak  med  (hender)  ok  fdther 
j  walg  ok  dryk  tha  ofwade  jak  mik 

jak  tenkte  lithet  a  diafwlsins  swik 
jak  buldrade  fast  madan  jak  war  unger 
nw  Hr  jak  warden  j  synden  tunger 
then  kr  vsal  som  swa  lifver 
at  han  enkte  om  sialena  gifwer 
jak  tenkte  thz  aldrig  forre  mz  mik 
at  werlden  war  swa  ful  med  mik 

hon  hafwer  mik  gripit  som  een  fanga 
swa  hafwer  hon  let  til  heluitis  manga 
jak  rkknar  mik  j  thz  samma  tal 
som  samma  waghen  fara  skal 
o  herre  gud  tu  nadhe  mik 
swa  skemmeliga  hafwer  jak  giort 
mot  tik 

nw  ma  (jak)  sorgia  ok  ilia  latha 
ok  mina  synder  altid  grata 
jak  hafwer  hwaske  fader  eller  moder 
hielp  nw  mik  min  kare  brodher 

PROCOPIUS  SWARADE 

Coder  man  jak  wil  tik  swara 
ok  lata  tik  swa  fran  mik  fara 
jak  sigher  tik  a  mina  san 
een  tolkin  syndar  jak  aldrig  fan 
&  hwad  rad  jak  kan  tik  radha 
tha  kr  thw  stadder  j  storan  wada 


I  bring  my  sins  now  before  thee 
And  also  before  all  the  holy  men 
I  fear  to  call  them  up 
I  have  so  shamefully  against  God  done 
I  must  ask  with  Him  thy  help  so  great 
My  soul  is  full  with  burden  and  shame 
I  dare  not  present  my  own  case 
But  I  should  rather  some  one  pray  for 
me 

I  fear  I  shall  never  be  forgiven 
I  have  so  much  against  God  been 
So  wide  in  the  world  have  I  fared 
Robbed  and  stolen  and  done  all  ill 
No  one  could  me  there  restrain 
Fleshly  lust  was  to  me  sweet 
I  practised  that  with  hands  and  feet 
To  vileness  and  drink  I  accustomed 
myself 

I  thought  little  about  the  devil’s  deceit 
I  was  noisy  when  I  was  young 
Now  am  I  become  heavy  in  sin 
He  is  a  wastrel  who  so  lives 
That  he  pays  no  heed  to  his  soul. 

I  had  never  before  bethought  me 
That  the  world  was  so  wicked  towards 
me 

She  has  me  gripped  as  a  prisoner 
Thus  she  has  led  many  into  Hell 
I  count  myself  among  that  number 
On  the  same  way  I  shall  travel 
Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  me 
So  shamefully  have  I  done  ’gainst  Thee 

Now  must  I  sorrow  and  suffer  ill 
And  my  sins  the  whole  time  bewail 
I  have  neither  father  nor  mother 
Help  me  now,  my  dear  brother.” 

Procopius  answered: 

“Good  man,  I  will  thee  answer 
And  let  thee  so  go  from  me 
I  say  to  thee  on  my  truth 
I  cannot  forgive  thy  sin 
But  good  counsel  I  can  give  thee: 
There  thou  standest  in  great  danger 
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jak  wil  tik  seya  for  sant 
diafwlen  hafwer  thin  wissa  pant 
gud  nada  tik  om  tw  nader  kan  fa 

thin  sial  ar  grippan  ok  bunden  swa 
thu  Sir  nw  komen  j  mycket  qwal 
gud  nada  thina  sial  thz  swara  skal 
syndena  thima  war  tik  for  langer 
thy  ar  tik  himerikis  wagen  tranger 
O  thu  stuppader  ok  syndogen  man 
see  hwat  kdtzens  luste  tik  hielpa  kan 
k  hwart  thw  tik  biwder  fram 
tha  folger  tik  badhe  last  ok  skam 
wil  thu  nagat  sin  warda  goder 
tha  went  tik  til  miskunna  moder 

hon  hafwer  manga  til  aronna  hulpit 
H  hwart  the  hafwa  j  syndena  stulpit 

thz  sigher  jak  tik  aa  mina  san 
hon  Sr  then  ena  ther  hielpa  kan 

VRATISLAUS  SWARADE 

Herre  herre  hwad  skal  jak  gora 
jak  rSdis  hon  wil  mik  enkte  hora 
hurw  skal  jak  mik  for  henne  thu 
jak  rSdis  at  hon  wil  mik  ikke  see 
skemmande  gar  jak  for  henne  fram 
thy  jak  ar  fuller  mz  Jast  ok  skam 
jak  hafwer  henne  inga  ara  giort 
thy  kan  iak  profwa  thz  hielper  (ey) 
stort 

at  jak  nw  kaller  aa  henne 
jak  radis  thz  hon  mik  ey  kenne 
mSdan  jak  ar  worden  swa  snoder 
gud  gafwe  at  jag  ware  dodher 
tha  matte  jak  brenne  j  pine 
ok  taga  Ion  for  synder  mina 

PROCOPIUS  SWARADE 

Min  kSre  wen  tu  gak  aa  stad 
ok  bid  til  henne  som  jak  tik  bad 
wanhopas  ey  thz  radher  jak  tik 
tu  faar  ey  annay  rad  aff  mik 


I  will  say  to  thee  for  truth 
The  devil  has  thy  pawn  ticket 
God  forgive  thee  if  thou  forgiveness 
mayest  have. 

Thy  soul  is  gripped  and  bound  so, 
Thou  art  come  into  much  agony. 

God  forgive  thy  soul  thou  shalt  answer 
Thy  sinning  hour  was  too  long 
For  the  road  to  heaven  is  narrow 
Oh,  thou  stupid  and  sinful  man 
See  what  fleshly  lust  can  do  to  thee 
And  wherever  thou  farest. 

Still  will  follow  vice  and  shame. 

If  thou  ever  wishest  to  become  good 
Then  turn  thee  to  the  compassionate 
Mother 

She  has  helped  many  to  grace. 

Even  though  they  have  in  sin  been 
sunk. 

So  say  I  to  thee  on  my  truth 

She  is  the  only  one  who  can  help  thee.” 

Vratislaus  answered: 

“Father,  Father,  what  shall  I  do? 

I  fear  she  will  not  me  hear 
How  shall  I  go  before  her 
I  fear  that  she  will  not  me  see. 
Shamefully  I  go  before  her. 

For  I  am  full  of  woe  and  shame 
I  have  done  her  no  honor 
Therefore  I  cannot  make  trial  of  her 
help  so  great 
That  I  now  call  on  her 
I  fear  she  won’t  know  me 
Since  I  have  been  so  foul. 

God  grant  that  I  were  dead. 

Then  might  I  bum  in  pain 
And  pay  penance  for  my  sins.” 

Procopius  answered: 

“My  dear  friend,  go  thou  to  the  town 
And  pray  to  her  as  I  thee  bade. 

Be  not  downcast  I  advise  thee 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  counsel 
from  me. 


ware  tu  med  diaffulom  fuller 
ok  ingen  j  himerike  ware  tik  huUer 

^  maria  bidhia  fore  tik 
thin  siel  foor  nadh  j  himerik 
gudz  wrede  kan  hon  fran  tik  wenda 
ok  skippa  tik  nader  for  utan  enda 

VRATISLAUS  SWARADE 

Jak  takkar  tik  gema  goder  man 
et  bStre  rad  jak  aldrig  fan 
jak  wil  nw  gema  mz  alia  makt 
gora  alt  thz  tw  hafwer  mik  sakt 
hwat  heller  tu  sitther  eller  staar 
mz  gratande  tarom  jak  fran  tik  gar 

HER  GAR  HAN  TIL  JOMFRU 
MARIA 

O  jomfru  maria  tu  hora  min  rbst 
til  thin  ar  nw  al  min  trost 
&  hwart  jak  thz  nw  lenger  wender 
tha  kr  jak  nw  til  thin  sender 
jak  bedis  nader  ok  miskund  af  tik 
o  jomfru  maria  tw  bidh  for  mik 
thin  son  kr  mik  alstingx  wreder 
for  syndena  skuld  kr  jak  honom  leder 

jak  kr  swa  fuller  mz  last  ok  skam 
for  honom  tSr  jak  ey  ganga  fram 
mkdan  tw  kallas  miskunna  moder 

hielp  mik  at  jak  warder  goder 
utan  tu  wil  mik  nw  hielpa 
tha  ma  min  siel  tU  heluitis  stielpa 

HER  TIGER  JOMFRU  MARIA  OK 
WANDER  BAKEN  AAT  HONOM 

Min  kkra  jomfru  swara  mik 
jak  kr  then  usie  som  roper  til  tik 
thz  kr  mik  kommit  til  enkte  later 
jak  staar  her  fore  tik  ok  grater 
hurw  mon  thz  (thin)  wilia  wara 
at  tw  wilt  mik  enkte  swara 
gud  nade  mik  at  jak  war  fbdder 


Wert  thou  with  the  devil  possessed 
No  one  in  heaven  would  be  merciful 
to  thee. 

Mary  wishes  thee  to  come  before  her 
Thy  soul  will  have  grace  in  heaven 
God’s  wrath  she  can  from  thee  turn 
And  adminbter  to  thee  grace  without 
end.” 

Vratislaus  answered: 

“I  thank  thee  earnestly,  good  man, 
Better  advice  I  never  received. 

I  will  now  eagerly  with  all  my  might 
Do  all  that  thou  hast  said  to  me. 
Whether  thou  sittest  or  standest 
With  tears  of  sorrow  I  go  from  thee.” 

Here  he  goes  to  the  Virgin  Mary: 

“Oh  Virgin  Mary,  hear  my  voice 
All  my  comfort  is  now  in  thee 
To  thee  I  now  at  last  turn 
Since  I  am  now  to  thee  sent 
I  ask  mercy  and  compassion  from  thee 
Oh  Virgin  Mary,  pray  for  me 
Thy  Son  is  wroth  with  mein  everything 
On  account  of  my  sins  I  am  by  him 
disliked 

I  am  so  heavy  with  vice  and  shame 
I  dare  not  go  before  Him. 

Since  thou  art  called  compassionate 
Mother 

Help  me  to  be  good 

Unless  thou  wilt  now  help  me 

Then  must  my  soul  sink  to  Hell.” 

Here  the  Virgin  is  silent  and  turns 
her  back  on  him 

“My  dear  Virgin,  answer  me 
I  am  the  wastrel  that  cries  to  thee. 
Thus  am  I  come,  to  no  joy 
And  stand  here  before  thee  and  weep 
How  may  thy  will  be  done? 

If  thou  wilt  only  answer  me. 

God  forgive  me  that  I  was  bom 
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swa  mykit  Sr  jak  j  syndena  modder 
min  kara  jumfru  thu  tenk  oppa 
gud  talade  til  tik  ok  sagde  swa 
min  kara  modher  for  thina  bon 
skal  jak  gifwa  syndarom  Ion 
med  mik  sielfwom  j  himerik 
tha  the  ropa  ok  bidhia  til  tik 
thy  roper  jak  ok  gerna  bade 
at  min  siel  matte  faa  nadhe 

HER  GAR  HON  LITHET  TILBA- 
KA  OK  THA  SAGDE  VRATIS 
LAUS 

Nw  hafwer  jak  hwaske  syster  eller 
broder 

wred  Sr  nu  mik  miskunna  moder 

hon  wiinde  bort  sin  ogon  tw 
armber  oc  wsal  ar  jak  nw 
mik  ar  nw  borta  gliidi  ok  later 

mik  staar  fore  awerdeligen  grather 
jak  hopas  nw  aa  enge  nade 
en  tha  maria  for  mik  bade 
O  jomfru  Maria  jak  talar  til  tik 
malan  tu  wil  ey  hielpa  mik 
thy  wil  jak  taga  min  hwasse  kniff 
ok  stinga  ginom  mit  egit  liS 
ok  tagi  sialen  diMwlen  sielfwer 
jak  warden  ey  hwart  thz  hwelfwer 
nw  wil  jak  wenda  udden  til 
see  nw  thw  som  siia  wil 

HAR  SATTHER  HAN  UDDEN  PA 
BRYSTIT  THA  GIK  JOMFRU 
MARIA  FRAM  OK  FIK  OM 
HANS  HENDER  OG  SAGDE 
SWA 

armber  man  hwar  ar  thin  akt 

thit  hop  kr  borto  thz  hafwer  jak  sakt 

hwi  wilt  tu  fordarua  tik 

hwat  tror  tw  ey  got  til  mik 

en  tha  jak  ey  pa  tik  saa 

min  miskunna  war  ey  lant  j  fra 


So  deep  am  I  in  the  mud  of  sin 
My  dear  Virgin,  remember 
God  spoke  with  thee  and  said  so. 

My  dear  Mother,  for  thy  prayer, 

I  shall  give  the  sinner  his  reward 
With  myself  in  heaven? 

W'hen  they  cry  and  beg  to  thee. 

Then  cry  I  and  beg  earnestly 
That  my  soul  may  have  grace.” 

Here  she  goes  back  a  little  and  then 
said  V'ratislaus: 

“Now  have  I  neither  sister  nor  brother 

Angry  with  me  now  is  the  compassion¬ 
ate  Mother. 

She  turns  away  her  two  eyes. 

Forlorn  and  wretched  am  I  now. 

Joy  and  gladness  have  departed  from 
me 

Eternal  tears  are  my  lot 
I  hope  now  for  no  forgiveness 
Unless,  thou,  Mary,  asketh  for  me. 

O  Virgin  Mary,  I  speak  to  thee. 

If  thou  wilt  not  help  me. 

Then  will  I  take  my  sharp  knife 
And  stab  it  through  my  own  breast 
And  may  the  devil  himself  take  my  soul 
I  care  not  where  it  goes 
Now  will  I  turn  the  point  in. 

See  now,  ye  who  wish  to  see  . . . .” 

Here  he  sets  the  point  to  his  breast. 
Then  the  Virgin  Mary  goes  forward 
and  takes  his  hands  and  speaks  thus : 


“Poor  man,  what  dost  thou  intend  to 
do? 

Thy  hope  is  gone  as  I  have  said. 
Why  wilt  thou  destroy  thyself? 
W'hat,  believest  thou  no  good  of  me 
Since  I  did  not  look  on  thee? 

My  compassion  was  not  far  oS 


tha  tu  togt  pa  mik  kalla 
ey  skulda  tu  j  wanhop  f  alia 

mangom  vslom  hafwer  jak  hulpit 
som  diwpt  i  syndena  hafwa  stilpit 
swa  skalt  tu  ron  finna  oppa 
nw  wil  jak  gema  nkr  tik  staa 
ok  moda  mik  for  thina  skul 
j  allom  tingom  wara  tik  hwl 

jak  skal  bidhia  fore  tik  swa 
at  thin  siel  skal  nadher  faa 
jak  skal  wara  tik  for  modher 
ok  hielpa  tik  at  tw  wardher  godher 

HER  WART  HAN  GLADER  OK 
SAGDE  SWA 

wel  kr  mik  at  tu  wilt  hielpa 
engin  kan  mik  nedher  stielpa 
min  kkra  jomfru  jak  ar  nw  glader 
war  mik  bade  for  moder  ok  fader 
jak  ma  bad  lofwa  ok  takka  tik 
at  jak  ey  sielfwer  fordaruade  mik 
til  thin  staar  al  min  akt 
bidh  for  mik  som  tw  hafwer  sakt 

JOMFRU  MARIA  SWARADE  SWA 

jak  kan  thz  ey  lenger  dalia 
jak  wil  tik  for  domaren  folia 
jak  wet  han  kr  tik  ilia  wreder 
for  syndena  skull  kr  tu  honom  leder 
tha  skal  jak  bidhia  for  tik  swa 
at  thin  siel  skal  nadher  faa 
gaam  aa  stad  tw  ok  jak 
ok  h&rom  alia  thina  sak 

HER  GA  THI  BADEN  FOR  DO¬ 
MAREN  OK  JUMFRU  MARIA 
SAGDE  SWA 


When  thou  didst  call  upon  me, 

Thou  shouldst  not  fall  into  despon¬ 
dency, 

Many  wretched  have  I  helped 
Who  deep  in  sin  have  stooped. 

So  shalt  thou  find  by  experience. 

Now  will  I  gladly  stand  by  thee. 

And  trouble  myself  for  thy  sake 
And  in  all  things  be  merciful  towards 
thee, 

I  shall  intercede  for  thee  thus. 

That  thy  soul  forgiveness  find 
I  shall  be  for  thee  a  mother 
And  help  thee  to  become  good.’* 

Here  he  becomes  happy  and  sa}^  thus: 

"Happy  am  I  that  thou  wilt  help  me 
Nothing  can  upset  me  now 
My  dear  Lady,  I  am  now  happy. 

Be  to  me  both  mother  and  father 
I  must  both  love  and  thank  thee 
That  I  my  soul  did  not  lose 
In  thee  I  have  all  reverence 
Pray  for  me  as  thou  hast  said." 

The  Virgin  Mary  answered  so: 

“I  can  no  longer  conceal 
I  will  accompany  thee  before  the  Judge 
I  know  he  is  terribly  angry  with  thee. 
For  sin’s  sake  art  thou  disliked  by  him. 
Then  shall  I  pray  for  thee  so 
That  thy  soul  forgiveness  find. 

Let  us  go  to  the  town,  thou  and  I, 

And  hear  all  thy  case.” 

Here  they  both  go  before  the  Judge, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  says  thus: 


min  kkra  son  wilt  tw  mik  hora  "My  dear  son,  wilt  Thou  hear  me 

ok  nagat  epter  min  wilia  gora  And  something  after  my  wish  do? 

jak  wil  mit  krande  for  tik  ther  I  will  my  errand  before  Thee  bring 

thz  walder  then  syndare  tu  nw  seer  This  violent  sinner  Thou  now  seest, 

Giff  honom  miskund  ok  nader  thina  Give  him  Thy  forgiveness  and  mercy 
ok  lat  honom  niwta  bdner  mina  And  let  him  enjoy  my  prayers 
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jak  wet  wel  at  han  Sr  ey  goder 
ban  tor  ey  sielfwer  ropa  til  tik 
bans  bop  tbz  staar  all  til  mik 
tby  kare  son  bor  mina  bon 
gif  bonom  med  tik  j  bimerike  Ion 

DOMAREN  SWARADE 

Min  kara  moder  jak  swara  tik  swa 
bum  kan  ban  nadber  faa 
ban  bafwer  ey  dygd  j  sina  siel 
min  kara  moder  tu  west  tbz  wel 

miskunnena  tbina  tog  ban  ey  til  wara 
retwisan  skal  bonom  enkte  spara 
ban  gaf  ey  om  bwart  ban  foor 
om  min  barda  dod  ban  altid  swor 
alia  tbima  ok  alia  stunder 
swor  ban  om  mina  belga  fam  vnder 
min  pino  ok  mina  bierta  rotber 
trod  ban  under  sina  fotber 
bans  tunga  ok  bans  skemliga  mwn 
war  nar  mik  snod  som  en  bund 
O  bwad  smeligbet  ban  mik  giorde 
om  mina  fam  under  han  swaria  torde 
ok  lystadis  han  i  skorom  wilia 
enghen  kunde  bonom  ther  afskilia 
bwad  jak  sigher  meer  eller  minne 
han  skemde  bade  mo  ok  qwinne 
han  skotte  lithet  werldena  swik 
han  elskte  sin  wilia  meer  en  mik 
thy  skal  han  for  synder  sina 
ewerdeliga  brenna  j  hkluitis  pina 

MARIA  SWARADE  SIN  SON 

min  kSre  son  thin  ord  arw  san 
jak  ey  rettare  seya  kan 
han  bafwer  ilia  mot  tik  warit 
k  bwart  han  bafwer  j  werlden  farit 

nw  Ayr  han  ok  bidher  til  mik 
och  bedis  nadber  ok  miskund  aff  tik 

thy  at  waghen  kr  bonom  tranger 
gif  bonom  for  mina  skuld  syndena  anger 
tbz  kr  godber  bama  sidber 


I  know  well  that  he  is  not  virtuous 
He  dares  not  himself  call  to  Thee 
His  hope  thus  stands  all  in  me 
Thou,  dear  Son,  hear  my  prayer 
Give  him  reward  in  heaven  with  Thee.” 

The  Master  answered: 

“My  dear  Mother,  I  answer  thee  so 
How  can  he  forgiveness  secure 
He  has  no  virtue  in  his  soul 
My  dear  Mother,  thou  knowest  this 
well 

Thy  compassion  he  did  not  heed 
Justice  shall  be  done  him 
He  cared  not  whither  he  traveled 
By  My  hard  death  he  always  swore 
All  times  and  all  hours 
Swore  he  by  My  five  holy  miracles 
My  torture  and  My  heart’s  blood 
He  trod  under  his  feet 
His  tongue  and  his  shameful  mouth 
Were  near  Me,  dirty  as  a  hound, 

O,  what  blasphemy  he  did  Me — 

By  My  five  miracles  he  dared  to  swear 
And  he  delighted  in  wild  errors 
No  one  could  separate  him  from  them 
What  I  say  more  or  less 
He  shamed  both  maid  and  woman 
He  fostered  a  little  the  world’s  deceit 
He  loved  his  sins  more  than  Me 
Thus  he  shall  for  his  sins 
Forever  bum  in  Hell’s  torture” 

Mary  answered  her  Son: 

“My  dear  Son,  Thy  words  are  true 
I  can  no  tmer  say 
He  has  done  illy  against  Thee 
Everywhere  that  he  has  in  the  world 
traveled. 

Now  he  files  to  me  and  prays 
And  asks  forgiveness  and  mercy 
from  Thee. 

Since  the  way  for  him  is  narrow 
Give  him  for  my  sake  sin’s  remorse 
Thus  is  the  good  child  trained 
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min  kfira  son  hor  thina  moder 

giff  honom  nadher  at  han  warder  godher 

giff  honom  nadher  for  mina  bon 

med  tik  awerdeliga  himerikis  Ion 

DOMAREN  SWARADE 

Hwad  bidher  tw  kkra  modher  mik 
tu  wet  thz  wel  med  sielfwer  tik 
miskunna  thima  Sr  honom  forliden 
thz  hielper  lithet  jak  wardher  bidin 
retwisan  skal  nw  ganga  fram 
han  skall  taga  Ion  for  sina  skam 
han  skotte  lithet  hwad  jak  honom  bod 
ok  tenkte  lithet  aa  heluitis  nod 
jak  war  for  honom  bunden  ok  flengher 
ok  sidan  aa  korset  nakin  hengder 
mik  blodde  for  honom  hender  ok  fbter 
jak  gaf  for  honom  mina  hiarta  rother 
han  Sr  mina  pina  antbwd 
korss  ok  nagla  krono  ok  stud 
jak  stod  for  honom  j  iudher  handom 
ok  allan  bunden  med  starka  bandom 
jak  saa  engen  mik  wilde  hielpa 
alia  war  redha  mik  wilde  stielpa 
O  hwad  jak  war  stadder  j  storom  wanda 
jak  saa  engen  nSr  mik  standa 
hwaske  fadher  eller  broder 
utan  ensam  tw  min  kara  modher 
O  hwad  kerlek  thetta  war 
alia  rymdo  ok  thw  stodh  qwar 

swa  redh  jak  honom  ok  allom  bother 
thz  trudder  han  undher  sina  fother 
thy  kSra  modher  jak  swarar  tik  swa 
at  han  skal  aldrig  nadher  faa 

MARIA  SWARADE  HONOM  SWA 

Min  kSre  son  let  honom  thz  niwta 
jak  wil  mina  tara  for  honom  utgiwta 
jak  bidher  tik  for  thin  harda  dod 
see  ok  skoda  mina  hender 
som  tik  hiolda  bada  j  sender 
ok  hafde  opta  moda  for  tik 


My  dear  Son,  hear  Thy  mother 
Give  him  mercy  that  he  become  good 
Give  him  forgiveness  for  my  prayer 

With  Thee  heaven’s  everlasting  re¬ 
ward.” 

The  Master  answered: 

“What  askest  thou, dear  Mother,  of  Me, 
Thou  knowest  well  in  thy  soul 
Thy  compassion  he  has  lost. 

It  helps  little  that  I  am  prayed  to 
Justice  shall  go  forward. 

He  shall  pay  for  his  shamefulness 
He  minded  little  what  I  him  bade 
And  thought  little  of  Hell’s  distress. 

I  was  for  him  bound  and  beaten 
And  after,  on  the  cross  naked  hung 
I  bled  for  him  hands  and  feet 
I  gave  for  him  my  heart’s  blood 
He  is  my  pain  awarded. 

Cross  and  nail  and  crown  and  post, 

I  stood  for  him  in  Jewish  hands 
And  all  bound  in  strong  fetters 
I  saw  no  one  who  Me  would  help 
All  were  ready  to  overturn  Me. 

O,  how  I  hung  in  great  anguish 
I  saw  no  one  near  Me  stand 
Neither  father  nor  brother 
No  one  but  thee,  my  dear  Mother, 

O  what  love  that  was 
Everyone  deserted,  but  thou  didst 
stay  behind. 

So  shall  I  repay  him  and  all; 

Just  as  he  treads  me  under  foot. 

For  dear  mother,  I  answer  thee  thus 
That  he  shall  never  find  grace.” 

Mary  answered  him  so: 

“My  dear  Son,  allow  him  this  good 
I  will  pour  out  my  tears  for  him. 

I  pray  Thee  for  Thy  hard  death 
See  and  behold  my  hands 
Which  held  Thee,  bathed  Thy  wounds 
And  had  often  trouble  for  Thee 


nun  kare  son  thu  hor  nw  mik 
thetta  ar  thz  biyst  thu  wider  laa 

tha  jak  tik  forst  j  werldena  saa 
mz  gladi  jak  tik  j  werlden  fodde 

ok  opta  jak  mik  fore  tik  modde 
jak  lagde  tik  opta  j  warma  log 
har  hrw  the  spena  thu  af  sog 
min  kare  son  thu  tenk  oppa 
hurw  nar  miolken  hiarta  la 

tha  thu  pintis  j  thinom  dod 
ok  tolde  for  werlden  stora  nod 
tha  wilde  enghen  standa  qwar 
utan  jak  som  sorgena  moder  war 

tha  thu  lyptis  aa  korset  nidher 

mit  hiarta  hafde  nar  brustit  wider 
tha  jak  swa  sorgiande  nor  tik  stod 
tha  waro  min  ogon  fwl  mz  blod 
hafde  thz  nagat  til  mik  standit 
jak  hafde  gema  j  doden  gangit 
min  kare  son  hor  thina  moder 
tha  seya  alle  at  thu  ar  goder 

lat  thenne  niwta  mina  bon 

ok  gif  honom  mz  tik  j  himerike  Ion 

DOMAREN  SWARADE 

Min  kara  modher  jak  wil  tik  hdra 
ok  gema  epter  thin  wilia  gora 
madan  thw  swa  gerna  bidher  mik 
for  thina  skuld  ok  thina  bon 
skal  ban  fanga  himerikis  Ion 
welsignat  hr  thu  som  hielper  alia 
Allom  them  som  aa  tik  kalla 
enghen  synder  ar  swa  ledher 
ok  aldrig  warder  jak  honomswa  wreder 
at  jak  skal  nw  gora  thin  wilia 
enghen  syndare  skal  os  atskilia 
alia  the  som  troo  aa  tik 
the  faa  nadher  ok  miskund  af  mik 


Now,  dear  Son,  Thou  hearest  now  me 
This  is  the  breast  where  Thou  once 
didst  lie 

Where  I  Thee  first  in  the  world  didst  see 
With  gladness  I  bore  Thee  in  to  the 
world 

And  often  I  for  Thee  labored 
I  laid  Thee  often  in  warm  bath 
Here  is  the  teat  Thou  didst  suck 
My  dear  Son,  think  Thou  hereupon 
How  when  the  milk  of  Thy  heart  was 
spilt, 

When  Thou  didst  suffer  in  death 
And  suffered  for  the  world’s  great  need 
Then  would  no  one  stay  with  Thee 
Except  me,  who  the  sorrowful  mother 
was. 

When  Thou  wert  lifted  down  from  the 
cross. 

My  heart  had  nearly  burst  wide  open 
As  I  so  sorrowfully  near  Thee  stood. 
Then  were  my  eyes  full  of  blood 
Had  not  something  in  me  held  firm 
I  had  surely  gone  to  my  death. 

My  dear  Son,  hear  Thy  Mother 
They  all  say  that  Thou  art  compas¬ 
sionate 

Let  this  one  enjoy  my  intercession, 
And  give  him  reward  with  Thee  in 
heaven.” 

The  Master  answered: 

“My  dear  Mother,  I  will  thee  hear 
And  willingly  after  thy  will  do 
Since  thou  so  eagerly  biddest  Me 
For  thy  sake  and  thy  prayer 
Shall  he  get  reward  in  heaven 
Blessed  art  thou  who  helpest  all 
All  those  who  on  thee  call 
No  sinner  is  so  dissolute 
.\nd  never  was  I  so  angered 
But  that  I  shall  now  do  thy  will 
No  sinner  shall  us  separate 
All  they  who  believe  on  thee 
They  find  grace  and  forgiveness  from 
Me 


jak  kan  ey  mera  seya  ther  til 
gdr  aff  honom  hwat  tu  wilt 
ban  hafwer  nw  nadher  ok  miskund 
mina 

ok  ar  ban  skilder  wid  beluitis  pina 

JOMFRU  MARIA  SWARADE 

loff  ok  tlra  wari  tik 

at  thw  swa  krliga  swarar  mik 

wel  ar  mik  at  tu  ar  godher 

nw  ma  jak  kallas  miskunnena  modber 

HER  BIDHER  MARIA  MANNEN 
OPSTA 

stat  vp  man  ok  war  nw  glader 
blider  tik  miskunna  fadber 

tag  nw  anger  for  synder  tbina 
tbu  kr  nw  skilder  wid  beluitis  pina 
tbin  thime  skal  nw  raskeliga  lidha 
jak  wil  ey  lenger  apter  tik  bidba 
et  got  rad  tba  radber  jak  tik 
a  bwar  tu  ar  tbu  tbiana  mik 
tba  skal  tu  medh  mik  j  bimerike  bo 
ok  ewerdeliga  liffwa  medb  roo 

HER  STANDER  MANNEN  OP  OK 
SIGHER  SWA 

jak  takkar  tik  gerna  min  kara  jomfru 

loS  ok  kro  wari  tik  nw 
wel  kr  mik  ok  wel  ar  mik 
at  jak  nagan  tid  kom  til  tik 
wel  ar  them  som  aa  tik  kalla 
tba  the  diwpt  j  syndena  falla 
enghen  ar  swa  wsal  eller  snoder 
ropar  til  tik  ok  bedis  nadher 
tw  ar  then  ena  tbu  hielpa  maa 
swa  hafwer  jak  funnet  ron  pa 
nw  wil  jak  ganga  ok  fara  wel 
maria  stat  badhe  heel  ok  seel 
maria  som  thenne  syndare  loste 
j  allom  wanda  bon  os  trdste 


I  can  no  more  say  thereto 
Do  with  him  as  thou  wilt 
He  has  now  forgiveness  and  My  com¬ 
passion, 

And  he  is  now  shielded  from  Hell’s 
pain.” 

The  Virgin  Mary  answered: 

“Love  and  honor  be  to  Thee 
That  Thou  so  honestly  dost  anwer  me 
Happy  am  I  that  Thou  art  merciful 
Now  may  I  well  be  called  Compassion¬ 
ate  Mother.” 

Here  Mary  commands  the  man  to 
stand  up. 

“stand  up,  man,  and  be  now  happy 
Kind  to  thee  was  the  compassionate 
Father 

Have  remorse  now  for  thy  sins 
Thou  art  now  shielded  from  Hell’s  pain 
Thy  hour  shall  now  quickly  come 
I  will  no  longer  with  thee  stay 
Good  counsel  I  counsel  thee 
Wherever  thou  art,  serve  thou  me 
Then  shalt  thou  in  heaven  with  me  live 
And  always  live  in  peace.” 

Here  the  man  stands  up  and  says  thus: 

“I  thank  thee  earnestly,  my  dear 
Virgin. 

Love  and  honor  be  to  thee  now 
Happy  am  I  and  happy  am  I 
That  I  one  time  came  to  thee 
Happy  are  they  who  on  thee  call 
They  who  deep  in  sin  have  fallen 
No  one  is  so  wretched  or  vile 
Who  cries  to  thee  and  asks  forgiveness 
Thou  art  the  only  one  who  can  help 
As  I  have  found  by  trial. 

Now  will  I  go  and  live  happily. 

Maria  stands  in  all  her  holiness 
Maria  who  the  sinner  redeemed. 

In  all  evil  may  she  comfort  us 


ok  bidhi  for  os  ewerdelik 

at  wi  faam  Ion  j  himerik 

thz  bor  os  bidia  bade  quinnor  ok  men 

ther  til  sighiom  wi  alle  Amen 
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And  pray  for  us  eternally 
That  we  may  find  reward  in  heaven 
Thus  should  we  pray  both  men  and 
women 

So  say  we  all.  Amen. 

God  be  thanked.” 

M.  S.  Peterson 


AN  INDIAN  FAIRY-TALE  IN  ICELAND 

In  the  well-known  collection  of  Icelandic  tales  compiled 
by  Jon  Arnason,'  we  find  among  many  others  also  the  following 
story. 

A  prince  called  Hlini  disappears,  while  hunting,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog' 
His  father  promises  a  generous  reward  to  any  one  who  would  succeed  in  finding 
him  and  bringing  him  back.  Signy,  a  farmer’s  daughter  and  a  neighbor  of  the 
king,  sets  out  on  this  task  and  toward  evening  reaches  a  grotto,  where  she  be¬ 
holds  two  beds,  covered  with  a  silver  and  a  gold  cloth  respectively.  On  the  latter 
the  prince  is  lying,  fast  asleep.  She  attempts  in  vain  to  wake  him  up  and,  seeing 
that  her  efforts  are  fruitless,  conceals  herself.  No  sooner  has  she  done  so  than 
two  troll-women  enter.  The  one  smells  the  presence  of  a  human  being*,  but  the 
other  points  out  that  Hlini  is  the  cause  of  that.  They  step  to  the  prince’s  bed, 
saying: 

Sing,  my  swans,  with  cheer  and  glee 
That  Hlini  from  sleep  aroused  may  ,be. 

Then  some  swans  begin  to  sing,  and  Hlini  opens  his  eyes.  The  younger  of  the 
troll-women  presently  asks  him  whether  he  wants  to  eat  anything,  but  he  de¬ 
clines.  Then  she  enquires  whether  he  is  now  willing  to  marry  her  but  receives 
the  same  negative  answer.  Thereupon  she  recites  another  verse: 

Sing,  my  swans,  with  strains  so  deep. 

That  Hlini  entranced  may  fall  asleep. 

The  prince  promptly  falls  asleep  again,  whereupon  the  two  troll- women  lie 
down  on  the  bed  with  the  silver  cover.  The  following  morning  they  repeat  the 
ceremony  with  no  better  success;  then  they  leave  the  grotto.  Signy  leaves  her 
hiding  place,  recites  the  stanza  which  she  has  overheard  and  thus  awakens  the 
prince.  She  advises  him  to  outwit  the  troll-women  by  declaring  himself  ready 
to  marry  the  younger  of  the  two,  provided  she  would  tell  him  what  she  is  doing 
with  her  sister  at  day-time*  and  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  runes 
engraved  in  his  bed.  They  spend  the  day  playing  chess,  but  toward  evening 
Signy  again  puts  the  prince  to  sleep  and  hides  herself.  Upon  her  return  the  troll- 

*  Islenzkar  pjddsogur  og  Leipzig,  1862-74,  II,  431  ff.;  transl. 

G.  E.  J.  Powell  and  E.  Magnfisson  London,  1864-66,  II  452  ff.;  A.  Rittershaus, 
Die  neuislSndiscken  Volksmdr chert,  Halle,  1902,  p.  173  f. 

*  A  universal  fairy-tale  incident;  cf.  Bolte-Polivka,  Mdrehen-Anmerkungen, 
I,  289  ff. 

*  The  sudden  readiness  of  the  victim  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  captor 
is  found  in  other  Icelandic  tales  (cf.  Rittershaus,  pp.  37;  39  f.)  but  also  in  the 
Middle  High  German  Kudrun. 
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woman  is  delighted  to  find  the  prince  so  willing  and  tells  him  that  the  runes 
signify: 

Roll,  my  bed,  roll  quickly  on 
Withersoever  I  wish  thee, — begone. 

As  to  her  activities  during  the  day,  she  tells  him  that  she  desports  herself  in  a 
certain  place  in  the  forest  with  her  sister  by  playing  ball  with  the  egg  with  which 
their  life  is  bound  up.‘  The  prince  thanks  her  and  has  himself  put  to  sleep  again, 
adducing  great  fatigue.  On  the  following  morning  Hlini  and  Sign^  have  the 
bed  carry  them  to  the  place  in  the  forest  indicated  by  the  troll-woman.  He  hides 
in  the  foliage  of  a  tree  and  from  there  pierces  the  egg  with  a  spear.  Immediately 
the  two  women  fall  dead  to  the  ground.  He  and  Sign^  load  the  bed  with  trea¬ 
sures  from  the  grotto  and  return  to  his  home,  where  they  marry  and  are  happy 
ever  after. 

Practically  the  same  story  was  told  to  Konrad  Maurer 
during  one  of  his  sojourns  in  Iceland.®  The  prince  is  called 
Linus,  and  the  courageous  girl  is  his  foster-sister,  the  daughter 
of  his  nurse.  A  magic  coil  leads  her  to  the  grotto.®  Only  one 
troll-woman  is  mentioned,  who  comes  rolling  into  the  grotto 
lying  in  a  magic  bed.  Having  awakened  the  prince,  she  gives 
him  some  food.  Upon  the  girl’s  advice  he  asks  the  troll-woman 
where  she  keeps  her  life  and  is  told  that  her  own  life  and  that 
of  her  brother  are  bound  up  with  a  life-stone  (lifsteinn).  Both 
play  ball  with  that  stone,  an  occasion  which  the  girl  makes 
use  of  in  order  to  get  hold  of  it  and  to  destroy  it. 

Another  variant  of  the  story^  knows  of  three  princes,  the 
oldest  of  whom,  Hlinik  by  name,  is  secretly  engaged  to  a  far¬ 
mer’s  daughter,  called  pora.  When  the  prince  disappears, 
pora  learns  from  her  foster-mother,  a  witch,  that  he  is  kept 
prisoner  by  two  troll-women  in  the  lower  world.  She  is  given 
a  red-brown  bitch  to  guide  her  to  the  abode  of  the  trolls. 
Instead  of  the  magic  bed  we  find  here  a  magic  cloak  which  car- 

*  On  the  famous  motif  of  the  External  Soul,  of  universal  difiiusion,  cf. 
Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1918,  II,  480  fif.; 
£.  Cosquin,  Contes  populaires  de  Lorraine,  Paris  (1886),  I,  173  £F.;  II,  131; 
Tawney-Penzer,  The  Ocean  of  Story,  I  (1924),  pp.  129  ff.;  Bolte-PoUvka,  III 
(1918),  pp.  431  ff. 

*  K.  Maurer,  IslUndische  Vdkssagen  der  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1860,  pp.  277  £f. 

*  On  the  magic  coil  cf.  Rittershaus,  pp.  14;  16;  26;  67;  92;  109;  156;  158; 
167;  176;  178;  336;  R.  Kohler,  Kl.  Schr.,  I  (1898),  p.  407. 

^  Amason,  II,  434-40;  Powell-Magnfisson,  II,  459;  Rittershaus,  p.  174. 


ries  the  wearer  wherever  he  wishes  to  be  carried  and  a  sword 
with  which  alone  the  troll-woman  and  her  brother  can  be 
killed.  She  is  also  shown  a  stone  from  which  fire  emanates  and 
by  which  the  vrhole  race  of  trolls  can  be  destroyed.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  that  this  stone  is  put  to  a  good  use  and  that  the  inevita- 
able  happy  ending  crowns  the  girl’s  enterprise.  There  is  a 
sequel  attached  to  this  story,  the  result  of  a  contamination 
of  this  type  with  another,®  but  it  need  not  detain  us  here. 

In  a  third  variant*  the  hero  is  the  prince  Sigurdur,  betrothed 
to  Helga,  a  farmer’s  daughter.  The  witch  giving  the  necessary 
information  is  the  latter’s  grandmother;  a  magic  coil  shows  the 
way.  Upon  her  advice  the  enchanted  prince  adduces  his  and 
the  troll’s  poverty  as  an  obstacle  to  their  marriage,  whereupon 
the  troll-woman  shows  him  all  her  treasures  to  set  his  mind 
at  ease.  Among  the  latter  is  a  magic  cloak  and  a  hat  with  which 
one  may  bring  on  terrific  storms  and  a  rain  of  fire.  The  down¬ 
fall  of  the  troll  is  caused  by  this  hat. 

Commenting  on  this  group  of  tales,  Adeline  Rittershaus 
pronounces  herself  as  follows:^® 

Zu  diesem  MSrchen  weiss  ich  keine  Parallelen  nachzuweisen.  Ich  mSchte  auch 
fast  vennuten,  dass  es  islandischen  Ursprungs  ist,  denn  der  Jiingling,  der  von 
Riesinnen  geraubt  wird,  um  eine  von  ihnen  zu  heiraten,  ist  im  Islandischen  ein 
beliebtes  Thema  der  Riesensagen.  Das  Knauel  oder  die  Hiindin,  die  den  Weg 
weist,  das  Flugbett  oder  der  Flugmantel,  der  Stein  oder  der  Hut,  durch  den  man 
ein  Unwetter  erzeugen  kann,  das  den  Riesen  gemeinsames  Leben  sei,  das  Schwert, 
durch  das  allein  die  Riesen  samt  ihrem  Bruder  getbtet  werden  kann — alles 
dieses  findet  sich  auch  schon  in  anderen  Marchen  verwandt. 

Before  testing  the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be 
well  to  set  forth  the  chief  incidents  (motifs)  of  this  tale  type. 
They  are: 

(1)  A  prince  falls  into  the  power  of  a  malevolent  being  of 
the  opposite  sex  who  (2)  alternatively  puts  him  to  sleep  and 
wakes  him  up  by  magic  means  because  (3)  he  refuses  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  her;  (4)  a  girl-friend  or  bride  of  the  prisoner 
sets  out  to  rescue  him,  overhears  the  witch  and  (5)  advises 

•  Rittershaus,  p.  177. 

•  Rittershaus,  p.  176. 

>«  Ihid.,  p.  177. 
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him  to  find  out  the  secret  of  the  witch’s  life  by  (6)  feigning 
willingness  to  comply  with  her  desire;  then  she  hides  and, 
though  sometimes  smelled  by  the  demon,  is  not  found.  (7)  They 
learn  that  the  witch’s  life  is  bound  up  with  an  object,  (8)  which 
they  promptly  destroy,  thus  killing  the  witch.  (9)  This  task 
is  facilitated  by  the  possession  of  magic  objects  which  they  find 
in  the  witch’s  abode. 

It  is  clear  at  once  that  if  we  find  the  same  sequence  of  events 
(motifs),  with  few  or  no  modifications,  in  tales  collected  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Miss  Rittershaus’  theory  will  break 
down,  unless  we  assume  that  the  tale  originated  in  Iceland  and 
from  there  migrated  to  other  lands.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  there  exist  a  large  number  of  tales,  all  belonging  to 
a  very  definite  type,  unfortunately  not  represented  in  Aarne’s 
Verzeichnis,^^  most  of  which  hail  from  India,  with  a  few  variants 
from  Tibet, North  Africa*®  and  the  Balkans.**  This  type  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  careful  study  by  the  late  Emmanuel 
Cosquin,*®  who  makes  the  following  observation:** 

Chose  i  noter,  on  dirait  qu’arr£t6  par  nous  ne  savons  quelle  barri^re  in- 
tellectuelle,  le  th^me  indien  de  la  Captive  allemalivement  morte  et  vivanle, .  . .  .ne 
serait  pas  all£  plus  loin  vers  I’Occident  que  la  p^ninsule  des  Balkans,  m^me 
sous  sa  forme  la  plus  adoucie.  £n  tout  cas,  U  ne  s’est  pas  acclimate  dans  I’Europe 
occidentale,  et  cela,  alors  que  tout  le  reste  du  conte  indien  (M.  Cosquin  thinks 
of  the  Life  Index  Motif)  dont  il  est  un  des  £16ments  a  p^n£tr6  dans  nos  regions 
et  y  a  pris  racine. 

Evidently,  then,  the  great  French  folklorist  did  not  know  the 
Icelandic  parallels  quoted  above.  To  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  type  under  discussion,  so  appropriately  named  by  M.  Cos¬ 
quin,  I  will  first  sum  up  a  folk-tale  from  Kashmir.*^ 

“  Grimm,  K.  H.  M.  193  does  not  come  into  consideration,  since  it  is  but 
a  combination  of  two  very  well  known  types,  viz.  Aame’s  Nos.  302  and  552. 

**  W.  F.  O’Coimor,  Folk-Tales  from  Tibet,  London,  1906,  pp.  107  and  152; 
cf.  E.  Cosquin,  Revue  des  traditions  populaires,  XXVIII  (1913),  p.  200. 

**  J.  Desparmet,  Revue  des  traditions  populaires,  XXVIII  (1913),  pp.  153 
and  162. 

Cosquin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  201  £f. 

“  Op.  cU.,  pp.  193-206. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

”  J.  H.  Knowles,  Folk-Tales  of  Kashmir,  London,  1893,  p.  197. 
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A.  1.  A  prince  marries  a  princess  in  a  foreign  country  and  then  sets  out 
for  home  with  her  and  a  stately  retinue.  As  they  pass  by  a  garden  haunted  by 
fairies,  the  latter  fall  in  love  with  him  and  charm  him  into  a  death-like  sleep. 
Most  sorrowfully  the  poor  princess  returns  to  her  own  country.  After  a  while 
she  obtains  permission  from  her  father  to  go  into  the  world.  She  meets  with  an 
old  man  who  tells  her  that  he  has  passed  through  a  garden  where  he  saw  a 
sleeping  youth.  As  he  was  still  wondering  how  he  came  to  be  there,  some  fairy 
women  approached  him  and  awakened  him  by  placing  a  wand  under  his  head. 
He  sat  up  and  they  talked  writh  him;  finally  they  placed  the  wand  under  his 
feet,  and  the  prince  fell  back  plunged  into  sleep.  When  the  princess  hears  this 
account  she  has  no  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  youth  is  no  other  than  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  enters  the  garden,  awakens  the  prince  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  stranger  and  is  advised  by  him  to  put  him  back  to  sleep  before  the  arrival 
of  the  fairies  and  to  hide  from  them.  U[)on  their  arrival  the  fairies  smell  the 
presence  of  another  human  being,  but  they  hunt  for  her  in  vain.  Still  suspicious, 
they  decide  to  move  with  the  prince  to  a  different  spot  in  the  garden.  The  prince 
indicates  the  way  they  take  with  him  by  dropping  a  flower  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  princess  is  enabled  to  follow  him  into  a  spacious  building,  the  abode  of 
a  dev.  She  passes  herself  off  for  the  dev's  daughter,  pretends  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  the  prince  and  returns  to  his  home,  with  the  dev's  consent,  who  gives 
her  besides  a  magic  carpet. 

A.  2 

A  tale  from  Dinajpur  relates  how  a  prince  called  Dalim 
dies  and  is  laid  in  a  tomb  above  ground,  not  buried.  Daily 
the  Apsarases,  the  dancing  girls  in  the  court  of  Indra,  wake  him 
from  death  by  touching  his  face  with  a  golden  wand,  and  make 
him  dead  again  by  touching  him  with  a  silver  wand.  These 
wands  they  always  leave  lying  beside  him.  One  day  his  wife 
comes  to  mourn  over  him  and  accidentally  discovers  the  secret 
of  bringing  him  to  life.  He  is  finally  restored  to  her  by  the  Ap¬ 
sarases.'* 

A.  3. 

Practically  the  same  incidents  recur  in  a  Turkish  story, 
where  however  the  supernatural  beings  are  called  Peris  who 
appear  in  the  shape  of  doves  and  are  turned  into  girls  after 
bathing  in  a  fountain.  They  awaken  the  prince  by  touching 

*•  Indian  Antiquary,  I  (1872),  p.  219;  cf.  M.  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales, 
London,  1880,  p.  262. 
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him  thrice  with  a  magic  wand  and  plunge  him  again  into  sleep 
by  the  same  means.*® 

In  other  Indian  tales,  presenting  the  same  essential  donnSes, 
the  incidents  of  the  redemption  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  it  is  the  father  of  the  prince  or  a  third  person,  indifferent 
in  the  story,  who  definitely  frees  him  from  the  charm.®® 

The  person  plunged  into  sleep  by  magic  means  is  not  how¬ 
ever  always  a  man,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstracts 
of  tales,  mostly  collected  in  India.  Thus  a  modern  story  from 
Bengal  reads  as  follows:®* 

B.  1.  A  princess  is  abducted  by  a  rakshasa,  who  plunges  her  into  a  trance 
by  placing  a  wand  at  her  feet.  She  does  not  fall  asleep,  it  is  true,  but  is  merely 
made  motionless.  When  the  wand  is  laid  at  her  head  she  can  move  again.  A 
prince  comes  to  the  rakshasa ’s  abode,  sent  there  by  his  rakshasa  stepmother  and 
carrying  a  letter  of  death.  She  requests  him  to  place  the  wand  at  her  head,  reads 
the  letter,  tears  it  up  and  writes  another  with  quite  a  different  message.”  On 
a  second  errand  on  which  he  is  sent  by  his  wicked  stepmother  the  prince  again 
comes  to  the  house  of  the  princess,  who  exchanges  the  message  of  death  for  a 
different  one.  He  requests  her  to  ask  the  rakshasa  upon  his  return  where  he 
keeps  his  soul.  Then  she  turns  him  into  a  fly  and  puts  him  in  a  box.  The  rak¬ 
shasa  smells  his  presence  but  does  not  attempt  to  clear  up  the  matter.  When 
asked  where  his  life  is,  he  defers  giving  her  an  answer.  For  the  third  time  the 
stepmother  sends  the  hero  out  on  an  errand  into  the  land  of  the  rakshasas. 
While  he  watches  in  the  shape  of  a  fly,  the  princess  repeats  her  question  and  is 
told  that  the  rakshasa’s  soul  is  inside  a  bird  shut  up  in  a  cage  resting  on  the  head 
of  a  snake  which  is  living  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  and  watched  by  wild  animals. 
After  giving  him  back  his  human  shape  the  princess  as  usual  changes  the  mes¬ 
sage.  From  his  stepmother’s  grandmother  he  obtains  the  bird  with  which  her 
life  is  bound  up  and  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Upon  his  return  the  entranced 
princess  gives  him  a  feather  to  make  him  invisible.  Thus  protected,  he  gets 
hold  of  the  cage  and  the  bird,  which  he  promptly  kills.  Inunediately  the  rakshasa 
falls  down  dead,  and  the  hero  returns  home  with  his  beloved.  Then  he  kills 
the  life-bird  of  his  stepmother  and  slays  her  in  the  sight  of  all  by  killing  the  bird. 

In  a  second  tale  of  the  same  collection  the  events  are  as 
follows:®* 

*’  Kunos,  Tiirkische  VedksmSrchen  aus  Stambul,  Leyden,  1905,  p.  226; 
cf.  Cosquin,  p.  203. 

*®  Cosquin,  p.  199  f. 

”  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

”  On  this  motif  cf.  Tawney-Penzer,  The  Ocean  of  Story,  III  (London,  1925), 
pp.  277  ff. 

”  Stokes,  pp.|^173_ff. 


B.  2.  The  wicked  stepmother  sends  her  stepson  on  dangerous  errands,  as 
in  the  previous  tale,  among  others  to  the  demon,  her  brother,  with  a  message 
of  death,  which  is  duly  changed  on  the  road.  At  the  demon’s  abode  he  sees  the 
latter’s  daughter  whom  he  keeps  plunged  into  sleep  during  the  day  by  putting 
a  stick  at  her  head  and  another  at  her  feet.  In  the  evening  he  wakes  her  up  by 
exchanging  the  sticks.  The  hero  watches  this  procedure  and  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  girl.  From  her  he  learns  the  secret  of  her  father’s  life,  which  is  bound 
up  with  a  bird.  With  the  help  of  a  fakir  and  a  magic  paper  boat  he  gets  hold  of 
the  bird  and  kills  it,  slaying  the  demon  at  the  same  time.  Then  he  returns  home 
with  the  girl. 

A  third  tale  from  Bengal  reports  the  following  incidents 

B.  3.  The  hero  of  the  story,  riding  out  on  adventures,  comes  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace  where  he  finds  a  beautiful  young  lady  asleep  on  a  bed.  Near  her 
head  he  beholds  two  sticks,  one  of  silver,  the  other  of  gold.  He  tries  both  on 
the  young  lady,  but  only  the  gold  stick  can  wake  her  up.  She  tells  him  that  she 
is  the  prisoner  of  a  rakshasa  who  has  devoured  her  family.  She  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the  old  rakshasi  conceived  a  liking  for  her.  Thus 
she  keeps  her  in  that  palace,  alternatively  putting  her  to  sleep  and  waking  her  up 
with  those  two  wands.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  rakshasi  he  goes  into  hiding. 
Though  the  owner  of  the  palace  smells  the  presence  of  a  human  being,  she  does 
not  undertake  a  search  and  promptly  falls  asleep.  On  the  following  day,  when 
the  rakshasi  has  left,  the  hero  wakes  up  the  princess  and  advises  her  to  find  out 
the  secret  of  the  demon  woman’s  life.  She  succeeds  in  wheedling  the  secret  out 
of  her  and  tells  the  young  man  that  the  monster’s  life  is  bound  up  with  two 
bees  hidden  in  a  deep  tank.  One  may  guess  the  end. 

B.  4.  In  another  story  of  the  same  collection  the  hero  plunges  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  in  search  of  certain  precious  rubies  and  comes  to  a  gorgeous  palace 
where  he  finds  the  god  Siva  absorbed  in  meditation.  Above  his  head  he  beholds 
a  platform,  on  which  lies  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  Upon  looking  more 
closely,  he  notices  that  her  head  is  separated  from  her  body,  while  a  stream  of 
blood  trickles  from  the  severed  head  running  into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  rubies. 
He  also  notices  two  small  rods,  one  of  silver,  the  other  of  gold,  both  lying  near 
the  lady.  He  takes  them  up  and  accidentally  drops  the  golden  one  on  her  head 
which  thereupon  immediately  joins  itself  to  her  body.  She  addresses  him  and 
warns  him  to  leave  instantly,  lest  Siva  finish  his  meditations  and  turn  him  to 
ashes  by  a  glance  of  his  eyes.  The  young  man  is,  however,  too  deeply  in  love 
with  her  to  heed  the  warning,  and  finally  they  both  make  their  escape,  evidently 
before  the  divinity  awoke  from  his  meditation 

The  same  collection  contains  a  third  story  of  the  group  under 
discussion.** 

**  Lai  Behari  Day,  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal,  London,  1917,  p.  81. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  224,  cf.  Cosquin,  p.  196. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  251. 
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B.  5.  As  in  the  previous  narrative  the  hero  plunges  into  the  ocean  and 
comes  to  a  palace  where  he  beholds  a  young  lady  of  marvelous  beauty  sleeping 
in  a  bedstead  of  gold.  He  also  finds  the  two  rods  and  awakens  her  by  accidentally 
dropping  on  her  the  golden  stick.  She  informs  him  that  she  is  kept  prisoner  by 
certain  rakshasas,  who  alternatively  put  her  to  sleep  and  wake  her  up  with  the 
two  magic  sticks.  He  conceals  himself  before  the  return  of  the  demons,  and  the 
princess  finds  out  from  an  old  rakshasi  that  their  lives  are  bound  up  with  two 
bees  hidden  in  a  deep  tank.  The  dinouemenl  does  not  differ  appreciably  from 
the  other  tales  of  this  group. 

The  story  is  equally  well  known  in  the  Punjab,  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  following  excerpt.*’ 

B.  6.  The  hero  comes  to  a  river  in  which  he  sees  huge  rubies  floating  down 
the  stream.  He  travels  upstream  until  he  comes  to  a  beautiful  palace.  On  a 
tree  on  the  shore  of  the  river  he  beholds  a  basket  hanging  on  a  branch  and 
in  it  a  human  head.  He  enters  the  castle  and  finds  a  white  satin  bed  on  which 
lies  the  headless  body  of  a  young  and  most  handsome  girl.  He  fetches  the  head 
and  places  it  gently  to  the  severed  throat.  Immediately  the  two  parts  join 
together,  and  the  maiden  starts  up  to  life  once  more.  She  informs  him  that  she 
is  a  king’s  daughter  whom  a  Jinn  has  carried  off;  he  is  so  jealous  that  he  never 
leaves  the  palace  without  first  severing  her  head  from  her  body.  The  hero  con¬ 
ceals  himself,  and  she  coaxes  the  Jinn  into  telling  her  the  secret  of  his  life 
which  is  bound  up  with  a  bee  inside  the  crop  of  a  starling,  which  is  held  prisoner 
in  a  cage  on  the  top  of  a  tree  watched  by  a  horse  and  a  dog.  The  end  is  the  usual 
one,  and  the  hero  marries  the  princess. 

From  Western  India  and  a  Mohammedan  population  hails 
another  variant.*® 

B.  7.  The  hero,  son  of  a  murdered  raja,  in  search  of  the  rubies  already 
known  to  us  from  the  previous  accounts,  arrives  at  a  palace  where  he  finds  the 
heroine  lying  on  a  golden  bed,  her  head  severed  from  her  trunk  and  placed  on 
a  cushion.  Her  blood  forms  the  marvelous  rubies.  Suddenly  he  hears  a  formid¬ 
able  voice  and  quickly  hides  in  a  hay-stack.  From  there  he  beholds  a  giant 
putting  the  severed  head  near  the  body  and  touching  it  three  times  with  his 
sword.  Immediately  the  princess  comes  to  life.  Before  leaving,  the  giant  again 
severs  the  head  of  the  victim.  Needless  to  say,  the  prince  imitates  his  action 
with  the  same  result.  The  princess  (for  she  is  one),  is  overjoyed  to  see  a  human 
being,  and  soon  after  they  escape  from  the  monster’s  palace,  during  the  owner’s 
absence,  of  course. 

B.  8.  In  still  another  story  from  the  same  region  the  hero,  in  search  of  a 
fairy  bride,  arrives  at  a  giant’s  castle  where,  transformed  into  a  parrot,  he  be¬ 
holds  the  giant’s  daughter,  who  is  none  other  than  the  fairy  he  seeks,  plunged 

”  F.  A.  Steel,  Tales  of  the  Punjab,  London,  1894,  p.  50. 

*•  Revue  des  traditions  populaires,  LV  (1889),  p.  532:  Lalpari  et  Kevrapari. 
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into  sleep  by  her  father.  Since  he  has  watched  the  giant’s  action,  he  has  only 
to  assume  his  human  shape  and  to  touch  the  princess  with  the  magic  wand. 
She  is  induced  to  find  out  her  father’s  secret  and  to  betray  it  to  her  paramour. 
The  giant’s  life  is  bound  up  with  a  parrot  shut  up  in  a  cage  inaccessible  to  man. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  young  hero  accomplishes  the  feat  of  killing  the 
parrot  and  thereby  also  the  giant.  The  latter’s  daughter,  after  weeping  a  few 
crocodile’s  tears  over  her  father,  decides  to  follow  the  hero  to  his  own  country, 
a  journey  which  is  short  and  easy  enough,  since  both  hero  and  heroine  have 
the  power  to  change  themselves  into  parrots.*’ 

To  bring  all  these  tales®®  upon  a  common  denominator, 
let  us  sum  up  the  incidents  (motifs)  common  to  all  or  a  large 
majority  of  them. 

(1)  A  prince  (^4)  or  princess  (B)  find  themselves  in  the  power 
of  a  malevolent  being,  always  of  the  opposite  sex  (except  in 
B.  3),  sometimes  the  victim’s  father(5.  2  and  B.  8) 

(2)  The  demon  alternatively  puts  the  victim  to  sleep  and 
awakens  him  or  her  by  magic  means,  usually  by  a  magic  wand 
{A.  1,  A.  2,  B.  1,  B.  2,  B.  3,  B.  4,  B.  5,  B.  8),  by  a  sword  {B.  7), 
by  no  particular  agency  {B.  6).  Head  and  body  of  the  victim 
are  severed  in  a  number  of  variants  {B.  4,  B.  6,  B.  7). 

(3)  The  sexual  element  is  present  in  most  versions  but 
clearly  expressed  only  in  (A.  1,  A.  2,  B.  6). 

(4)  Another  human  being  (the  prince’s  wife  in  .4)  arrives 
at  the  demon’s  abode,  sees  the  action  going  on  (B.  2,  B.  7,  B.  8), 
is  told  of  it  by  a  third  person  (A.  1),  discovers  the  secret  ac¬ 
cidentally  (A.  2,  B.  3,  B.  4,  B.  5,  B.  6),  is  told  how  to  use  the 
wands  by  the  victim  herself,  who  is  only  motionless  (B.  2). 

(5)  The  flight  is  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  the  de¬ 
mon’s  secret  (motif  of  the  External  Soul)  in  {B.  B.  2,  B.  3, 
B.  5,  B.  6,  B.  8),  by  a  different  ruse  (.4.1),  is  accomplished  with¬ 
out  further  incident  {B.  4,  B.  7) ;  the  victim  is  surrendered  by 
the  demons  (.4.2). 

(6)  The  stranger’s  presence  is  suspected  by  the  returning 
demon  (fe-fi-fo-fum-formula)  in  (A.  1,  B.  1,  B.  3,  B.  5,  B.  6,  B.  7). 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  534:  RaniJajhani. 

”  The  variant  told  in  Steel-Temple,  Wide-awake  Stories,  Bombay,  1884 
pp.  85  ff.  has  not  been  accessible  to  me.  The  North  African  variants  referred  to 
above  belong  to  the  B-group  and  are  closely  related  to  the  texts  which  mention 
the  mutilation  of  the  victim’s  body  and  the  conversion  of  her  blood  into  rubies. 
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(7)  The  demon’s  life  is  hidden  in  a  bird  {B.  1,  B.  2,  B.  8),  in 
two  bees  (B.  3,  B.5),  in  a  bee  shut  up  inside  a  bird  (B.  6). 

(8)  The  destruction  of  the  Life  Index  brings  about  the  death 
of  the  demon. 

(9)  A  magic  object  is  mentioned  to  facilitate  the  conquest 
of  the  Life  Index  or  the  return  home,  viz.  a  magic  carpet  (A.  1), 
a  feather  making  the  hero  invisible  (B.  1),  a  magic  boat  (B.  2), 
power  of  metamorphosis  (B.  8). 

It  will  then  be  readily  seen  that  the  leading  incidents  of 
this  group  of  tales  are  not  only  the  same  as  those  of  the  Icelandic 
stories  which  formed  the  starting  point  of  this  study,  but  occur 
in  the  same  sequence;  we  are  therefore  dealing  with  a  very 
definite  type  of  story,  a  type,  it  is  true,  which  so  far  is  known  to 
exist  only  in  Iceland,  India,  Tibet,  North  Africa  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  How  is  this  peculiarity  to  be  explained? 

In  looking  for  intermediaries  one  thinks  naturally  first  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  collection  which 
has  in  modern  times  transmitted  hundreds  of  fairy  tale  themes 
from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident.  Now  it  is  true,  the  group  of 
tales  under  discussion  did  apparently  migrate  from  India  to 
Persia  (which  is  natural  enough).  At  all  events,  the  Persian 
romance  of  Saif  al  MouloUk,  contains  a  similar  episode.  T  h 
hero,  Seyf  by  name,  having  arrived  at  a  desert  island,  comes  to 
a  place  where  he  finds  a  sleeping  beauty.  He  wakes  her  up  by 
touching  a  marble  tablet  and  learns  from  her  that  she  is  a 
princess  whom  a  Jinn  has  plunged  into  a  magic  sleep  in  order  to 
force  her  to  marry  him.  This  romance  was  translated  into  a 
European  language  as  early  as  1783,  but  since  this  Persian 
version  has  lost  practically  all  the  important  and  significant 
motifs  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  our  analysis  of  the 
Icelandic  and  Indian  variants,  it  can  have  played  no  r61e  in  the 
transmission  of  our  tale. 

One  might  next  think  of  the  Turkish,  Albanese  and  Gipsy 
tales,  quoted  by  Cosquin,  as  possible  intermediaries  from  Orient 
to  Occident;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  only  the  Turkish  story 
belongs,  like  the  Icelandic  group,  to  the  Division  A,  with  the 


"  Cf.  V.  Chauvin,  Bibliographie  des  ouvrages  arabes,  VII,  71  and  IV,  127. 


chief  personage  a  male  and  the  redeemer  a  female.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Turkish  story  knows  nothing  of  the  motif  of  the 
External  Soul.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Icelandic  stories  bear  a 
far  greater  similarity  to  the  Indian  parallels  than  to  the  only 
European  (though  half  Oriental)  variant  which  can  claim  kinship 
to  it. 

Lastly,  there  would  be  at  least  a  possibility  of  the  North 
African  variants  having  been  the  bridge  as  it  were  between  India 
and  the  solitary  northern  isle,  especially  so  because,  as  is  well 
known,  at  the  beginning  of  modern  times  Iceland  had  repeatedly 
to  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  African  pirates,  events  which  still 
live  in  Icelandic  folklore.  However,  even  this  possibility  is 
reduced  to  nothing  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  African 
variants  known  to  us  lack  the  important  incident  of  the  External 
Soul,  found  in  Iceland  as  well  as  in  India,  and  on  the  other  hand 
have  preserved  the  wounding  of  the  victim  and  the  stream  of 
blood  converted  into  rubies,  of  which  episode  the  Icelandic  texts 
know  nothing. 

Emmanuel  Cosquin,  in  his  study  quoted  so  often  on  these 
pages,  proved  definitely  the  Indian  origin  of  this  group  of 
stories.  Inasmuch  as  the  Icelandic  variants  stand  far  closer  to 
the  Indian  narratives  than  do  even  the  Balkan  versions,  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  a  direct  transmission,  which  most  probably 
took  place  during  the  period  of  the  Danish  trade  monopoly 
(1602-1786),  which  period  roughly  coincides  with  the  early 
Danish  missions  in  India  (Ziegenbalg  and  Plutschau  were  sent 
to  Madras  in  1705)  and  the  Danish  Asiatic  Company  (founded 
in  1612).  At  all  events,  the  story  had  time  to  get  rid  of  all  exotic 
elements  and  to  annex  typical  Icelandic  motifs,  such  as  the 
magic  mist  and  the  sing-swans,  to  mention  but  a  few.  So  thor¬ 
ough  indeed  has  this  process  been  that  such  an  experienced 
student  of  Icelandic  civilization  as  Miss  Rittershaus  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  Icelandic  form  the  tale  had  assumed.  I  believe, 
however,  that  a  certain  time  is  required  to  produce  such  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  introduction  of  the  story  no  doubt  antedates 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  charming  and  interesting  tale  seems 
to  have  been  recorded  only  in  the  form  of  disjecta  membra, 
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variants  scattered  over  an  area  of  widely  separated  countries, 
which  makes  an  application  of  the  geographical  method  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  complete  absence  of  historical  variants 
(all  existing  texts  were  recorded,  the  Persian  romance  excepted, 
in  the  nineteenth  century  or  later)  adds  to  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  path  of  the  investigator.  Let  us  hope  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  additional  material  will  enable  us  to  complete  the 
task  begun  by  the  French  folklorist. 

Alexander  Haggerty  Krappe 


University  of  Minnesota 


NOTES  ON  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  THE 
j-SUFFIX  FOR  THE  r-SUFFIX 
IN  THE  OLD  NORSE  VERB 

In  Primitive  Norse  the  stem  of  a  verb  often  ended  in  *-w, 
which  was  preserved  as  v  in  ON  when  not  standing  after  a  long 
syllable  (cf.  *tnal-w-jan>tn^l-va)  and  when  following  the  gut¬ 
turals  g  and  k  after  either  a  long  or  a  short  syllable  (cf.  *sing- 
wan> syng-va  and  *rek-wa>r^{k)k-va).  This  »-suffix  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  ON  over  against  WGerm.  inasmuch  as  in  WGerm. 
the  *w  disappeared  after  a  long  syllable  ending  in  g  or  ife  (cf. 
WGerm.  sin g-an<* sing-wan  and  sink-an<* sink-wan)  and  inas¬ 
much  as  an  original  *-ww  (>ON  -ggv)  was  diphthongized  in 
WGerm.  to  *-uw  (cf.  OHG  houwan:  ON  hggg-va:  OHG  kiuwan: 
OE  clowan:  ON  tygg-va).  In  the  case  of  WGerm.  *-uw  the 
consonant  w  was  still  felt  as  part  of  the  verbal  root  and  hence 
not  regarded  as  a  suffix.  In  ON,  on  the  other  hand,  the  v  fol¬ 
lowed  a  consonant  g  and  thus  came  to  belong  to  the  suffix  sylla¬ 
ble. 

Alongside  this  r-suffix  in  ON  we  find,  of  course,  the  7-suffix; 
chiefly  in  the  weak  jan-\txh  but  also  as  a  characteristic  sign  of 
the  present  tense  in  the  case  of  a  few  strong  verbs,  such  as 
bid-ja,  ligg-ja,  pigg-ja,  etc.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the 
7-suffix  was  often  substituted  for  the  n-suffix,  especially  since  in 
the  case  of  the  weak  verb  the  7-suffix  occurred  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the  v-suffix. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  determine,  if  possible,  just 
what  conditions  brought  about  this  substitution.  I  shall  here 
deal  with  types  of  verbs  where  this  substitution  regularly  takes 
place.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  always  find  this  substitution  in 
the  case  of  every  verb  belonging  to  a  certain  designated  type, 
but  we  may  assume  from  the  frequent  presence  of  this  substi¬ 
tution  in  the  designated  type  that  the  n-suffix  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  every  case,  whereas  in  other  types  no  substitution  ever 
occurs. 

I  shall  in  the  following  consider  two  types  of  verbs;  1)  those 
whose  stem  ends  in  -ng  or  in  -gg,  weak  and  strong  alike,  and 
2)7'cn-verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  *-lw-  and  *-rw-. 


1)  Verbs  Whose  Stem  Ends  in  -ng  or  in  -gg 

The  substitution  of  the  _/-suffix  for  the  v-suffix  takes  place 
here  in  weak  and  strong  verbs  alike.  We  have,  for  example,  the 
weak  types  Pr^ng-va  (-ja),  sl^ng-va:  slyng-ja;  bygg-va  {-ja), 
hrygg-va  {-ja),  and  correspondingly  the  strong  types  syng-va 
{-ja),  slyng-va  {-ja);  tygg-va  {-ja),  gygg-va  {-ja). 

These  weak  verbs  are  all  Jaw-verbs  whose  j  was  lost  after 
the  long  syllable;  cf.  *prang-wjan> pr^ng-va.  Later  the  J-suffix 
was  substituted  for  the  t>-suffix  and,  probably,  as  Heusler  points 
out,*  according  to  the  model  of  the  type  leng-ja,  i.e.,  pr^ng-da: 
Pr^ng-ja  (alongside  pr^ng-va)  after  the  pattern  of  leng-da: 
leng-ja.  The  type  pr^ng-va  was  often  remodeled  to  pryng-va 
after  the  pattern  of  the  corresponding  strong  verb;  hence  along¬ 
side  pryng-va  we  also  have  the  form  pryng-ja  with  substitute 
J-suffix  just  as  in  pr^ng-ja.  The  analogy  then  spread  from  verbs 
in  -^ng-  and  -yng-  to  verbs  in  -ygg-,  i.e.,  to  the  type  bygg-va 
{-ja)  so  that  we  find  the  substitution  of  the  J-suffix  for  the 
t)-suffix  normally  occurring  in  all  Jaw-verbs  whose  stem  ends 
in  -g. 

Since  in  the  strong  verb  the  substitution  of  the  J-suffix  for 
the  ®-suffix  was  restricted  to  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  weak  verb,  we  may  assume  that  the  J-suffix  in  the  strong 
verb  was  borrowed  from  the  weak  verb  and  not  due  to  either  a 
secondary  phonetic  development  (palatalization)*  or  to  the 

*  Cf.  Heusler,  Aisl.  Elementarb.,*  §139,  Anm.  2.  Heusler’s  theory  seems  to 
me  quite  plausible.  However,  it  still  remains  to  be  explained  why  analogy  did 
not  obtain  in  the  type  st^kk-va  idter  the  model  of  the  type  drekk-ja:  Pekk-ja. 
Here  the  conditions  are  exactly  parallel  to  those  existing  between  the  type 
pr^g-va  and  the  type  leng-ja. 

*  Cf.  Noreen  (Aisl.  Gramm.,*  §§493,  263)  explains  this  j-sufhx  as  due  to 
palatalization  of  the  preceding  g  before  the  guttural  vowel  a.  He  assumes  there¬ 
fore  the  disappearance  of  the  n-suflfix  (cf.  op.  cii.,  §235,  Anm.  4),  i.e., 
*synga>syng-ja. 

The  assumption  of  a  form  *synga  is,  however,  not  justified  in  view  of  the 
ombination  -gp-,  in  which  the  v  never  disappeared  before  a  except  by  analogy. 
In  gprva>g4ra,  on  the  other  hand,  the  v  did  not  follow  got  k  and  consequently 
disappeared  when  the  verb  was  in  unstressed  position.  Furthermore,  no  such 
form  as  *synga  (parallel  to  gPra)  actually  occurred.  Since  the  assumption  of  a 
form  *synga  is  unjustifiable,  Noreen’s  contention  as  to  the  origin  of  the  j-suflfix 
in  syng-ja  must  be  discarded.  But  why  not  syng-ja  like  pryng-ja  after  the  model 
of  the  weak  verk  pryng-jat 
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existence  of  a  primary  j-present  formation.* 

The  analogy  between  weak  and  strong  verb  undoubtedly 
had  its  starting  point  in  the  case  of  forms  which  were  identical 
for  both  weak  and  strong  verb,  such  as  pryng-va,  slyng-va,  etc. 
Here  confusion  between  weak  and  strong  verb  arose,  with  the 
result  that  the  strong  verb  borrowed  the  j-suffix  in  conformity 
with  the  weak;  cf.  pryng-va  {-ja)  like  the  corresponding  weak 
verb  pryng-va  (-jo).  This  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  type  st^kk-va:  s^kk-va,  where  weak  and  strong  forms 
were  identical,  neither  weak  nor  strong  verb  suffered  this  substi¬ 
tution. 

From  the  type  pryng-va  {-ja),  where  weak  and  strong  verb 
were  identical  in  form,  the  analogy  between  weak  and  strong 
verbs  spread  to  strong  verbs  whose  stem  ended  in  -ygg-va,  i.e., 
to  the  type  tygg-va  (-ja)  with  j-suffix  after  the  model  of  the  weak 
type  bygg-va  {-ja).  Influence  of  the  -ygg-va  type  may  be  seen  in 
the  form  3rd  pers.  sing,  hnyggr*  from  *hnygg-ja^  remodeled  from 
hnqgg-va. 

2)  /o«-verbs  Whose  Stem  Ends  in  *-lw-  and  *-rw-; 
m^l-va:  mel-ja  and  stnyr-va:  smyr-ja 

These  infinitive  forms  go  back  to  respectively  PG  *malw-jan 
and  *smerw-jan. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  forms  mel-ja 
and  smyr-ja  with  thej-su&x  as  phonetically  correct  but  none  of 
these  seems  to  me  convincing. 

Dieter,*  for  example,  explains  the  j-suSix  as  phonetically 
correct,  being  retained  before  a  guttural  vowel,  in  which  case 

*  Cf.  R.  Iversen,  Norr^  Gramm.,  §121,  4.  In  regard  to  the  type  pryng-va 
(-ja):  “Sideformene  med  -ja  skyldes  mulig  jodd-presens.” 

But  why  assume  here  a  j-present  formation  when  the  form  pryng-ja  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  weak  verb  Pryng-ja?  Conformity  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  weak  verb  is  an  explanation  much  closer  at  hand  than  the  assumption 
of  a  y-present  formation  which  otherwise  does  not  occur  in  the  3rd  ablaut 
series  (to  which  the  types  of  strong  verbs  designated  all  belong). 

*  Cf.  Noreen,*  §495,  Anm.  3. 

*  The  infinitive  fo'rm  *hnygg-ja,  quoted  by  Cleasby-Vigffisson,  does  not 
actually  occur.  Cf.  the  form  *knygg-ja  with  the  weak  type  hygg-ja  but  hnqgg-va 
with  the  weak  type  dqgg-va,-adi. 

*  Cf.  F.  Dieter,  LatU-  und  Formenlekre  der  Altgerm.  Dialekte,  §244  b,  Anm.  4. 
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the  w  disappeared;  i.e.,  *malw-jan> mel-ja.  The  form  m^l~va  he 
explains  as  due  to  leveling  in  favor  of  those  forms  in  which  the 
j  disappeared  (i.e.,  before  the  palatal  vowel  *)>  in  which  case  the 
w  was  retained;  cf.  tn^lvid <*malwijid*. 

But  after  a  long  syllable  j  disappeared  everywhere  (unless 
preceded  by  g  or  k) ;  *malw-jan  became  m^l-va  and  *band-wjan 
became  benda.  Similarly  w  was  lost  after  a  long  syllable’  not 
ending  in  g  or  in  ife  (cf.  *band-wjan> benda,  Goth.  <iht-w6>6tta) 
but  retained  when  the  syllable  preceding  it  was  short  (cf.  *mal- 
w-jan>m^lva). 

Equally  unconvincing  to  me  is  Pippings*  contention  in  favor 
of  the  disappearance  of  w  in  the  combinations  *-lw-  and  *-rw- 
before  “labilt”  (i.e.,  later  apocopated  t),  as  in  *garwian>*gera 
{op.  cit.,  §34,  a)  and  *tnalwidd>*malidd>*malda  (op.  cit.,  34b). 
Why  not  then  *tnalwian>*mela  and  *smermdd>*smerdal 

The  e  in  ger(v)a  can  be  explained  as  a  secondary  development 
from  the  ^  in  g^r(v)a,*  i.e.,  as  due  to  the  weak  stress  of  the  verb 
(cf.  k^mr>kemr,  s4fr>sefr,  etc.),  which  may  likewise  account 
for  the  loss’®  of  the  »-sufl&x  (cf.  the  strongly  accented  adverbial 
forms  g^rva:  gerva  without  the  loss  of  the  ti-sufl5x). 

No  one  has  yet  offered  a  convincing  proof  that^  was  retained 
after  a  long  syllable  (unless  the  syllable  ended  in  the  gutturals 
g  and  k,  cf.  *drank-jan> drekk-ja,  *lang-jan>leng-ja) .  Therefore 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  verbal 
forms  under  discussion  thej  was  dropped  after  the  long  syllable 
with  consequent  retention  of  the  w;  i.e.,  *malw-jan>*melw- 
jan>*melw-a>m^l-va  and  *smerw-jan>*sntirw-jan>*smirw- 
a>  smyr-va. 

Assuming  the  »-sufl5x  to  be  primary,  we  must  explain  the 
forms  with  the  j-suflBx  as  secondary  formations  due  to  the 
influence  of  weak  verbs  with  the  j-sufl&x.  Both  of  our  verbs 
were  originally  long  stems  (cf.  *malw-jan,  *smerw-jan)  but  in 

’  Cf.  Noreen,*  8235,  f;  A.  Kock,  Umlaut  und  Brechung  im  Altsckwedischen, 

211. 

*  Cf.  H.  Pipping,  Inledning  till  studiet  av  de  nordiska  spr&kens  Ijudldra, 
126  ff. 

•  Cf.  Heusler,*  §120,  3;  Kock,  op.  cit.,  239. 

'•  Cf.  Kock,  op.  cit.,  239, 243;  Arkiv  (NF)S,  143  ff. 
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their  historical  form  a  shifting  of  the  syllable  division  took  place, 
whereby  the  stem  of  the  verb  became  short  (i.e.,  *m^lv-a>m4l-va 
and  *stnyrv-a>smyr-va).  Remodeling  then  took  place  after  the 
pattern  of  the  short  jaw-stems,  whereby  the  c-suffix  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  j-sufi&x. 

a)  The  form  tn^l-va  was  remodeled  to  tnel-ja  after  the  pattern 
of  the  short  type  tel-ja:  sel-ja,  whose  stem  ended  in  -1.  The  by¬ 
form  myl-ja  is  derived  from  a  variant  root  *mul-jan  (cf.  OHG 
mullen). 

The  short  jan-stems  did  not  contain  the  vowel  series  4:d  but 
only  the  series  y:  u  (cf.  dyl-ja:  dul-da)  and  e:  a  (cf.  tel-ja:  tal-da) ; 
hence  the  remodeled  form  mel-ja  (  and  not  *nt^l-ja)  alongside 
the  primary  form  tnyl-ja. 

b)  The  form  stnyr-va  was  remodeled  to  stnyr-ja  after  the 
pattern  of  the  short  type  spyr-ja:  pyr-ja,  whose  stem  ended  in 
-r  and  whose  radical  vowel  was  y. 

Here  no  remodeling  of  the  radical  vowel  was  necessary  as 
in  the  case  of  tn^l-va  to  mel-ja.  In  the  present  singular  only  the 
primary  (long  stem)  forms  smyrv-i:  smyrv-ir  (from  smyr-va) 
were  retained,  whereas  in  the  past  system  only  the  secondary 
(short  stem)  forms  smur-da:  smur-dr  (from  smyr-ja)  occurred. 
That  primary  and  secondary  forms  supplanted  each  other  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  radical  vowel  (y)  in 
the  present  system  of  both  long  and  short  stems  was  the  same” 
(cf.  smyr-va:  smyr-ja).  In  the  case  of  m^l-va:  mel-ja,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  radical  vowel  was  different  and  hence  the  secondary 
and  primary  forms  did  not  supplant  each  other  but  were  both 
preserved  intact;  cf.  pres,  m^l-vi:  mel  and  pret.  m^l-da:  mal-da. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

“  Cf.  the  verb  Jyr-va  ‘to  ebb’;  fyr-vir  pres,  but  fur-di  pret.  The  original 
long  stem  form  fyr-vir  has  been  retained  in  the  present  but  in  the  preterit  the 
original  long  stem  form  *fyr-di  has  been  remodeled  to  fur-di  after  the  pattern  of 
the  short  stems  (cf.  spur-di,  Jmr-di,  etc.). 
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Hosthorn,  dikter  av  Erik  Axel  Karlfeldt.  42  pages.  Wahlstrdm  &  Widstrand, 

Stockholm  1927. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  Karlfeldt.  Since  its 
appearance  in  October  1927,  it  has  seen  several  editions.  By  Christmas,  19,000 
volumes  had  found  their  way  to  Swedish  firesides.  This  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  poet’s  well-deserved  popularity  which  has  increased  steadily  ever  since 
the  publication  of  his  first  collection  in  1895. 

The  volume  contains  40  poems,  some  of  considerable  length,  others  quite 
short.  Quantitatively  speaking  it  is  a  small  harvest  if  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Flora  och  Bdlona,  but 
qualitatively  it  weighs  heavily  in  the  scales  of  poetic  art. 

Hosthorn,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  contains  only  part  of  what  the  poet 
has  produced  since  1918  (and  possible  some  poems  from  previous  years)  and 
what,  after  the  usual  careful  sifting  and  winnowing,  the  author  considered 
worthy  of  being  added  to  his  former  works. 

“Allt  kom  av  adel  sort 
skall  glimma  under  slagan, 
dd  agnar  hvirvla  bort!” 

These  lines  from  “Ur  drets  sagor”  {Flora  och  Pomona)  might  well  be  in¬ 
scribed  as  a  motto  not  only  to  the  present  volume  but  to  all  that  Karlfeldt  has 
written.  It  is  a  collection  of  literary  gems  the  luster  of  which  will  increase  in 
intensity  as  time  passes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nation  at  large,  and  more  particularly  lovers 
of  literature  and  those  who  are  capable  of  critical  judgment,  received  the  new 
collection  of  poems  with  a  feeling  of  intense  joy,  tinged  with  apprehension.  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  in  the  new  collection  one  could  not  expect  to 
hear  again  “en  klang  frdn  Basnans  branter”  or  to  be  stirred  by  the  erstwhile 
mirthful  strains  and  inimitable  humor  of  immortal  Fridolin.  The  deeper  under¬ 
currents  of  thought  in  subsequent  works  precluded  any  such  anticipation. 
The  question  was  therefore  solely:  Will  Hosthorn  compare  favorably  with  Flora 
och  Pomana  and  Flora  och  Bdlona  which  once  and  for  all  assured  him  a  place 
among  the  world’s  great  poets? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer:  Karlfeldt  is  still  the  fore¬ 
most  living  Swedish  poet,  or  at  least,  as  some  might  prefer  to  put  it,  Primus 
inter  pares. 

The  fundamental  motives  of  his  noble  art  are  still  his  love  of  nature, 
humanity  and  beauty  in  all  its  forms.  The  transporting  and  exalting  power 
of  his  imagination,  diction,  stanzaic  form  and  power  of  expression  are  as  as¬ 
tonishing  as  ever  before.  In  the  midst  of  flimsy  commercialized  life,  which  al¬ 
ways  has  been  repulsive  to  him,  he  has  remained  true  to  the  ideals  which  have 
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actuated  him  in  the  past,  except  for  an  occasional  thrust  at  the  archenemy: 
squalid  materialism,  the  chief  source  of  social  degeneration. 

As  usual  the  introductory  poem,  indicates  the  tenor  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  Its  symbolic  application  is  self-evident.  Once  he  set  out 

Lik  en  kurir  hvars  horn  har  biddt  att  ringa 
sin  muntra  ottesing  i  tysta  byar 

{Flora  och  Pomona), 

now  he  repairs  to  the  crackling  fireside  where  he  may  give  himself  up  to  deeper 
reflection: 

Har  sluter  sig  kretsen  kring  oss  som  forsti 
att  skilja  som  troskaren  kama  och  skal, 
att  barga  som  aring  av  vissnande  stri 
vir  djupare  gamman,  vdrt  rikare  kval. 

The  tendency  to  deeper  thought,  seriousness  and  human  sympathy  notice¬ 
able  in  previous  works,  is  considerably  intensified  in  Hosthom  {Ungdom,  Injor 
f reden,  De  blindas  dag,  Aftonbon).  But  this  is  offset  at  intervals  by  masterly 
creations  full  of  the  quaint,  genuine  humor  and  pathos  of  the  younger  Fridolin 
{Den  underbara  kvamen,  Kyrkosdngarne,  Den  andra  ungdomen).  In  Ljusstb- 
perskan,  Vdverskan,  Gande  drdngen,  Vandring  and  En  gammal  rocksvarvare,  he 
reverts  to  home,  country  and  country  life.  Here  we  have  the  old-fashioned 
Karlfeldtian  atmosphere.  What  a  masterpiece  these  runes,  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  the  old  spinning-wheel  maker! 

Mkstare  vardt  du,  en  konstnar  i  det  lilla, 
en  hvars  verktyg  aldrig  for  vill. 

Femtio  dr  vid  din  slojdbank  from  och  stilla 
stod  du  fiver  hyvel  och  drill. 

Skogens  masurbjork, 
apel,  hdrd  och  mork, 
fingo  i  sitt  tra  ditt  sigill. 


Vardigt  i  skridt  mellan  skfirdemogna  dngar 
far  du  bort,  och  bort  far  din  tid. 

Ingen  i  ditt  bus  som  kan  stanuna  dina  strangar, 
ingen  som  din  svarvstol  tar  vid. 

Tomets  trampa  gdr, 
tunga  klappen  sldr. 

Herre,  giv  oss  aila  din  fiid! 

Brusala,  Sub  luna,  Korsmdssa,  Kornknarr,  sdnghalm  are  compositions  in 
which  he  rises  to  the  piimacles  of  sublime  lyricism: 

“Sub  luna  morior. 

Mfirk  dr  min  grav. 

Giv  mig  dt  nainnlfis  torva 

eller  dt  vind  och  hav: 
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hvilan  i  muUen, 

eller  ett  skMrat  stoft, 
fladdrande  som  min  l^ngtan 

fladdrat  mot  minklara  loft.” 

In  his  passionate  love  for,  and  profound  understanding  of,  nature  with 
its  wonders  and  beauty,  and  in  his  ability  to  give  it  an  artistic  interpretation 
(Systrar  i  lustgdrden,  Hutnlor,  Plantering),  the  poet  strikes  us  with  the  same 
amazement  as  in  his  earlier  works.  In  reading  Karlfeldt,  one  is  forced  time  and 
again  to  think  of  Wiwallius  (1605-1669)  and  the  inspiration  our  poet  must 
have  derived  from  this  fervent  nature-worshipper.  This  irresistible  inclination 
in  Karlfeldt  to  deal  with  and  to  apotheosize  Mother  Earth  has  become  a  psychic 
complex,  a  vital  necessity,  a  religious  cult  akin  in  spirit  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Germanic  peoples.  It  has  led  to  his  glorification  of  the  seasons  and  the  annual 
festivals  in  a  lyricism  of  such  color,  rhythm,  melody  and  harmony  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  sui  generis.  Few  are  the  poems,  indeed,  in  which  one  or  the  other 
of  our  senses  b  not  charmed  by  the  splendor  and  fragrant  atmosphere  of  the 
compositions  which  unfold  themselves  spontaneously  under  the  touch  of  this 
magician.  His  use  of  metaphorical  language  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 

Jag  vet  att  du  stracker,  du  djarva  Chelone, 
din  skarlakanslangtan  mot  kvallens  mine, 
den  vandrande  blomman  pi  bergens  bryn. 

Jag  vet  att  du  lyfter  din  lykta,  Monarda, 
ur  skuggan  vid  brunnen  med  onskan  att  varda 
som  ett  av  de  brinnande  blomstren  i  skyn. 

(Sysirar  i  lustgdrden). 

In  the  exquisitely  wrought  poem  Vdrskuggor,  he  pays  homage  to  two  poets 
of  close  spiritual  and  artistic  affinity:  Lucidor  and  Eroding.  The  former,  a 
proud,  inflexible  character,  “The  Bard  of  the  Bridal  Bed  and  the  Bier,”  who 
was  killed  in  a  quarrel  at  the  tavern  “Fimmelstingen,”  Stockholm,  in  the 
year  1674,  has  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  Karlfeldt.  A  glimpse  of 
the  Lucidorian  spirit  of  abandon  is  afforded  by  the  following  stanza: 

Blir  jag  av  dricka  doder, 
si  ber  jag  alia  dricksbroder, 
att  de  min  avdodde  kropp 
nar  under  ett  vinfat  utstricka, 
om  torsten  mig  vacker  opp, 
att  jag  strax  densamma  mi  slacka. 

And  this  is  from  Karlfeldt  to  Lucidor: 

Nu  frin  ditt  skatbos  glugg  ir  arbetsdagem  sjunken. 

Si  tag  av  snillets  Ion  en  klingand  karolin 

och  gi  till  Frants  de  Moy,  till  Duvan  eller  Munken 

och  skolj  din  lognhals  ren  och  hill  din  ratta  min. 

Bort  pust,  kotn  lust  med  must  av  ol  och  vinl 
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Du  ttr  stor  och  grov  i  truten, 
bringan  sp&nd  och  n&ven  knuten, 
krusar  ingen  man  p&  gatan 
men  bar  billig  skrack  for  Satan. 


Du  m&nga  maskers  man,  jag  ser  dig  vanka  iter 
vid  Nereus  salta  vik,  dar  minen  skiner  in, 
dar  under  lonnars  talt  en  blek  herdinna  gr&ter 
och  Liliamello  gir  med  Chloris  band  i  sin. 

Beblomstra  hloman  min,  blomstergudinnl 
Hvem  var  ban  som  steg  av  farjan, 
mork  som  Charon,  slog  pi  varjan, 
kaxig  som  en  Alexander: 

‘Ave,  Thanatophilander’? 

His  delineation  of  Eroding’s  familiar  form  shows  us  the  poet  during  his 
last,  sad  years,  when  for  him: 

Borta  ir  hon,  guldidems  musa. 

Aldrig  en  marsvind  banar 
blia  vigar  mer  fSr  det  ljusa 
stricket  av  Delos  svanar. 

No.  He  is  no  longer  stirred  by  the  beauty  of  spring  and  Valborgsfires,  the  song 
of  the  blackcock  in  the  distant  woods,  the  strain  of  the  accordeon  in  the  twilight 
of  the  balmy  evening,  for,  leaning  on  his  staff,  the  seer  has  started  on  his  pil¬ 
grimage  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail: 

Drycken,  tung  av  livet  och  doden, 
fifangt  du  efterfikar. 

BrMckt  kr  kalken,  spillda  dess  fldden, 
aUt  kr  blott  stknk  och  flikar. 


Nu  tystnar  dagens  sista  milda  vkder 
som  sista  tonen  frin  en  trott  gitarr, 
och  som  en  sorjande  i  sorjeklkder 
du  skrider  lingsamt  under  dystra  barr. 

Svarta  liljor  valla  bland  traden. 

Hbstliga  flkktar  driva. 

Skogen  vaggar  kymriska  kvkden: 

Nu  kr  hon  dod,  Osviva. 

In  Stadens  singmif  we  have  another  poem  with  a  literary-historical  back¬ 
ground. 

Hon  gick  en  frkmling  i  den  nya  staden, 
ett  Frankens  bam,  en  vilsen  Blanzeflor, 
och  nordan  strok  den  vandrande  balladen, 


som  sm&tt  bekant,  pi  hennes  gula  hir. 

D&  kom  en  riddare,  en  skald  i  stil, 
och  larde  henne  landets  eget  mil 
vid  karlig  lek,  vid  festens  klang  och  pril. 

Then  the  poet  follows  up  the  fortunes  of  the  ballad,  this  “straying  Frankish 
child,”  during  the  earlier  periods,  through  rococo,  romanticism  and  its  after- 
math.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  HjalmarSoderberg.  The  latter,  we  are  reminded 
by  Book  (in  Essayer  och  kritiker  1911-1912),  once  upon  a  time  formed  a  literary 
school  which  perished,  whose  followers  were  scattered  like  chaff  in  the  wind, 
Soderberg  alone  remaining  behind,  just  as  triste  as  ever  ....  unflinchingly  the 
same  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  as  he  was  at  the  close  of  the  19th. 
The  subtle  allusion  of  the  last  stanza  pertains  to  Soderberg  and  his  relation  to 
the  latter-day  French  influence. 

Och  sent  i  seklets  kvall  pi  ‘Aftonstjarnan’ 
en  drommare  satt  ensam  och  forstamd. 

Di  sig  han  henne  skymta,  skymningstaman, 
som  genom  prosans  gator  irrar  skramd. 

Han  lyfte  hastigt  fonstrets  draperi; 
men  som  en  nattbli  hamn  hon  gled  fdrbi, 
en  vigvill  flakt,  en  brusten  melodi. 

And  finally  there  is  in  Hostom  a  poem  of  special  interest:  Hostpsdm.  The 
poet’s  deep  religious  feelings  are  manifest  sporadically  in  all  his  works,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  later.  But  never  previously  have  these  feelings  been  revealed  to  us 
so  patently,  so  convincingly  and  couched  in  terms  of  such  transcendent  beauty 
as  in  the  poem  referred  to  above.  But  his  religiosity  is  not  based  on  “the  cult 
of  dead  mens’  bones  or  monkish  legend”;  it  is  the  living  Master  whom  he  seeks 
and  who  is  present  everywhere  and  in  everything: 

Nu  stir  mitt  Umbrien,  skuggans  land,  framfor  mig; 
jag  kraver  ej  att  se  dig,  blott  jag  hor  dig, 
blott  di  och  di  du  bar  min  sjal  ett  bud, 
min  van  i  vind  och  skymning  och  min  Gud. 

Upp  stiga  hostens  tunga  moln  av  brons. 

Du  ar  i  dem  som  i  det  sommarbli, 
din  skugga  reses  som  ett  huldt  abskons 
for  dem  som  trott  i  ok  och  hetta  gi. 

I  aftonlandet  ar  min  ro  belagen, 
mitt  Emaus  bland  kullama  vid  vagen. 

Det  ar  din  narhet  som  gor  trygg  min  stig, 
att  gi  i  morkret  ir  att  gi  med  dig. 
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Nordlands  Trompet.  Av  Fetter  Dass.  Utgitt  ved  Didrik  Arup  Seip.  Forlagt 
av  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co.,  Oslo.  1927,  Pp.  168. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  readers  of  Scandinavian  Studies  will  welcome 
the  present  edition  of  this  most  important  work  from  the  pre-Holbergian  period 
of  Norwegian  literature.  Fetter  Bass’s  name  and  work  are  associated  espe¬ 
cially  with  Alstahaug  in  Helgeland,  where  he  was  minister  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (d.  1707).  He  was  born  in  Helgeland  in  1647;  in  the  poem 
“Helgelands  Beskrivelse”  he  says: 

“I  dig  er  jeg  baaren  og  svf<bet  i  Klud, 

I  dig  har  jeg  holdt  mange  T^rninger  ud, 

Ja  haft  baade  Velstand  og  M^ye.” 

He  who  has  not  before  read  this  delightful  and  masterly  portrayal  of  the  nature 
and  the  life  of  the  peasantry  in  Nordland  has  a  great  treat  before  him;  and  the 
one  who  has  read  it  before  wiU  wish  to  own  this  excellent  and  beautifully  gotten 
up  edition.  For  the  benefit  of  the  former  I  may  quote  from  the  greeting  to  the 
reader: 

“Vaer  hilset  I  Nordlands  bebyggende  Maend, 

Fra  Vaerten  i  Huuset,  til  traellende  Svend, 

V’aer  hilset  I  Kofte-klaed  Binder; 

Ja  samtlig,  saavel  ud  til  Fjaere  som  Field, 

Saa  vel  den  der  bruger  med  Fbken  paa  Gield, 

Som  salter  Graa-Torsken  i  Tender. 


“I  Pennen  at  fjifre,  jeg  haver  i  agt, 

Om  Nordland,  hvorledes  det  findes  udstrakt, 

Med  liggende  Lotter  og  Lunder. 

Om  K  Upper  at  skrive  baade  gammel  og  graa, 

Og  Snee  som  evindelig  ligger  derpaa, 

Om  Backer,  om  Elver  og  fleere; 

Hvad  Landmanden  haver  til  Naering  og  Brug, 
Hvad  Spise  de  pleyer  at  saette  paa  Dug, 

Med  anden  Omstaendighed  meere. 

Sliig  Skrifter,  om  Bugen  ey  maettes  derved, 

I  Sindet  dog  nogen  Forney elighed 

Bend  Elskelig  Laeser  kand  bringe.” 

In  ‘Om  Lappeme  og  Findeme’  he  says: 

“Bu  veedst  jo  de  bygger  blant  Klipper  og  Knold, 
Og  haver  i  h^yeste  Tinder  Tilhold 
Blant  ukiendte  Stier  og  Trapper. 


Hvad  Huuse,  Palatzer  og  Bygning  angaar, 
“Af  sex,  eller  otte  smaa  Kiaepper  bestaar 
Aid  Findens  Pauluner  og  Boelig. 
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“Hvad  Sldk  deres  Faedre  har  holdet  i  agt” 

Hos  deiinem  det  aldrig  forfalder. 

The  Editor  offers  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  text,  and  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  editions,  an  account  of  the  Mss.,  sixteen  in  all,  and  a  full  appara¬ 
tus  of  variant  readings.  The  edition  is  beautifully  bound;  the  title  page  has  an 
illustration  from  a  wood-cut  by  Gustav  Vigeland;  the  vignettes  and  initials 
are  from  the  edition  of  1739. 

Geokge  T.  Flom 

University  of  Illinois 

Norsks  Gaardnavne.  XVIII  Bind  (Tillaegsbind),  Finmarkens  Amt.  Navne 
PAA  Matrikulerede  Jordeiendomme  I  Finmarkens  Amt,  udgivne  med 
tilf^icde  Forklaringer  af  J.  Qvigstad  og  Magnus  Olsen.  Kristiania,  1924. 
Pp.  IX -1-377. 

O.  Rygh’s  manuscript  on  Norwegian  place-names  covered  the  17  provinces 
for  which  there  were  printed  registers  from  1723.  For  Finmarken  such  a  register 
was  not  started  until  1783,  and  then  only  in  West  Finmarken;  the  first  printed 
register  for  a  part  of  Finmark  dates  from  1878  (namely  Altens  Fogderi).  Except 
for  a  small  part  of  East  Finmarken  (Tana)  there  is,  to  the  present,  no  printed 
register  for  the  rest  of  Finmarken.  The  editors  for  this  concluding  volume  of 
Rygh’s  monumental  undertaking  on  Norwegian  place-names  therefore  had  a 
vast  and  difficult  task  on  their  hands,  involving  the  gathering  of  a  mass  of  new 
material,  and  original  research  on  the  nomenclature  of  Norway’s  northernmost 
region,  much  of  which  region  is  difficult  of  access.  The  necessary  investigations 
on  the  spot  were  undertaken  by  Qvigstad,  eminent  specialist  in  Finnic-Lappic; 
and  the  decision  of  linguistic  problems  involved  in  names  of  this  class  has  always 
rested  with  him.  The  treatment  of  the  Norwegian  names  naturally  fell  to  Olsen; 
where  topography  of  the  region  or  a  particular  place  affected  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  Norwegian  name  Qvigstad  has  again  cooperated. 

In  plan  and  general  make-up  the  volume  is  uniform  with  earlier  volumes 
of  the  series;  that  it  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  a  great  work,  the  names  of  the 
two  editors  will  sufficiently  guarantee.  It  is  now  too  late  to  review  this  work 
nor  would  I  venture  so  to  do,  not  being  a  specialist  in  Lappic  (the  name  element 
that  is  so  dominant  here).  But  as  the  work  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a 
review  in  this  country  I  feel  attention  should  be  called  to  it.  It  has  historical 
and  cultural-historical  interest  in  numerous  ways;  but  it  also  has  linguistic 
interest.  Here  in  the  extreme  North  of  Norway  Norwegian  and  Swede,  and  Lapp 
and  Finn,  and  Russian,  have  met  and  to  a  certain  extent  mingled.  And  in  that 
part  of  the  language  represented  by  the  names  that  mixture  is  here  reflected 
as  in  the  centuries  it  has  shaped  itself  on  this  northern  confine  of  the  Germanic 
world. 

Qvigstad’s  supplement  Norske  Stedsnavne  paa  den  murmanske  Kyst  (pp. 
311-314)  has  been  very  interesting  to  me,  with  its  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
Norwegian  settlements  on  the  Murman  Coast  (Russian  Murmanskoj  bereg, 
shortened  form  Murman  from  Norman,  ‘Norwegian’).  We  learn  from  a  work 
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of  1532  of  Lapps  in  Novgorod  as  having  come  from  the  Murmansk  (sea) ;  and 
again  in  documents  of  1617;  how  long  before  that  Norwegians  had  been  settled 
there  cannot  be  definitely  said,  but  probably  not  very  long,  and  only  in  small 
numbers. 

There  is  a  new  explanation  of  the  name  Alta  (Alta,  or  Alten  District) 
Rygh  derived  it  from  ON  alpt,  ‘swan’;  hence  a  river  name  Alta,  ‘The  Swan’, 
gave  the  name  to  the  Bay  and  the  district;  this  Bugge  accepted,  but  rather 
hesitated  about  its  correctness.  The  Lappic  pronunciation  is  Alataddjo  (and 
other  forms),  and  the  Finnic  is  Alaattia;  the  variant  Lappic  name  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  Alta  is  the  Norwegian  pronunciation  (Alta)  taken  over  I  suppose.  The 
editors  find  the  original  form  suggested  by  the  Finnic  form  (Fin.  ala,  ‘low-lying 
place,’  hence  the  name  means  ‘Lowland’).  This  must  then  be  correct,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  learn  (p.  12),  that  ‘I  Alta  boede  i  aeldre  Tid  kun  Lapper’ 
and  that  the  Finnish  immigration  began  after  1700. 

Some  of  the  names  have  old  linguistic  associations,  as  Hind^en  in  Jar- 
fjorden  (Lappic  Ruov’de-vuodna  (‘The  Iron  Fjord’)  in  South  Varanger.  Hind^en 
is  identified  with  Hind^en  in  Vesteraalen;  the  Editors  seem  inclined  to  accept 
the  earlier  explanation:  ON  hinn  (Gothic  hinPan,  ‘to  seize’),  so  that  the  island 
is  named  as  the  place  ‘hvor  der  gj^res  Fangst.’ 

The  name  Greguskari  in  Talvik  is  explained  (p.  53)  as  named  after  a  man 
Gregus  and  his  wife  Kari.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  named  after  the  wife, 
and  that  she  was  called  Gregus-Kari  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
forest  patch;  near  by  there  is  a  large  rock  called  Stenkjerringen.  Talvik  is 
derived  from  ON  pdli,  ‘place  where  pine  grows,’  (p.  49).  It  is  observed  on  the 
same  page  that  Swedish  name-forms  in  the  tax-lists  of  Norwegian  Lapps  before 
the  War  of  Kalmar  often  give  the  Lappic,  not  the  Norwegian  form.  Hence  the 
Swedish  form  Talmuik,  1598,  has  its  m,  perhaps,  from  the  Lappic  pronunciation 
at  the  time  (Talv-vik,  Talbm-Talmb);  cf.  the  Swedish  form  Tolmbyck,  1595. 
The  modem  Lappic  form  is  Dalbme  liwkta  (the  second  element  vik  having  been 
replaced  by  the  Lappic  equivalent  luokta).  Should  we  not  therefore  derive 
Talvik  from  a  form  (whence  also  the  Lappic  (onaDalbrn  from  Tolb-)? 

Then  the  two  e-vowel  forms  Thdlevigen,  1599,  and  Thdmeuigen,  1601,  are 
cases  of  recording  the  more  ‘correct’  literary  form  (pdli  );  Thdmeuigen  is  of 
course  a  hybrid:  Norwegian  Thd-,  Danish  uigen,  and  the  Lappic  m  (mb,  bm) 
for  the  combination  Iv. 

George  T.  Flow 

University  oj  Illinois 


THE  MAN  WHO  “WHOLLY  WILLED  THE  THINGS 
HE  WILLED:”— HENRIK  IBSEN 


A  personal  insight  into  the  career  of  the  playwright  who  has 
been  judged,  and  often  misjudged,  by  the  plays  which  have  made 
him  world-famed.  The  Father  of  the  Modern  Drama  is  the  subject 
of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  Celebration  in  Oslo,  Bergen,  in 
other  cities  of  Norway,  and  in  Paris,  and  other  centers  on  the 
continent  as  well  as  here  in  the  United  States. 

I.  The  Drug  Clerk  of  Grimstad 

It  is  well  known  that  the  world  is  kind  to  the  memory  of 
anyone  who  has  to  offer  a  life  of  real  achievement  which  has 
been  attained  through  a  round  of  difficulties,  gallantly  met, 
and  as  bravely  overcome.  Such  may  be  the  reason  for  its  desire 
to  take  to  its  heart  anyone  who  can  push  forward  the  memory 
of  trials  and  discouragements  as  a  background  for  things  well 
done. 

But,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  theory  that  to  bring  such  a 
simile  into  the  life  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  has  left  his  impress 
of  “the  tragedy  creator”  on  the  minds  of  countless  playgoers, 
is  another  matter.  “The  Doll’s  House,”  “Ghosts,”  “Brand,” 
“The  Master  Builder,”  and  others  of  his  creations  impress  the 
ordinary  readers  or  hearers  with  their  climax  of  gripping  horror, 
or  sordid  horror.  The  very  thought  seems  to  affect  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  other  productions  which  have  some  of  the 
keenest  humor  that  has  been  written  into  drama  in  many  years. 

Death,  it  seems,  to  Ibsen,  was  not  a  tragedy,  but  in  a  sense, 
a  reward,  in  fact  a  triumph;  and  before  we  take  up  the  interest¬ 
ing  facts  which  lead  up  to  his  great  creations,  it  might  be  in 
order  to  point  out  this  vagary  in  the  lines  of  “Peer  Gynt,” 
probably,  in  America,  the  best  known  of  his  pieces,  in  which 
Peer  says,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  Death,  (The  Button 
Moulder),  that  he  has  merited  the  tortures  of  Hell,  because  he 
has  sold  men  into  slavery.  But  the  viewpoint  of  the  author  is 
held  in  the  answer  of  “the  Lean  One”:  “You  have  trafficked 
in  wills  and  souls,  but  not  in  a  demoniacal  way,  rather  in  a 
twaddling  way  without  demoniacal  earnestness,  and  have  not 
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qualified  even  for  Hell  but  rather  the  casting  ladle,”  which 
we  may  readily  infer  means  that  death  is  a  reward  or  a  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  happiness  or  distress.  This 
view  is  further  developed  in  the  author’s  last  work,  “When 
We  Dead  Awaken.” 

To  be  the  popular  hero,  Ibsen  should  have  been  born  in 
dire  poverty  and  distress,  and  then,  with  some  form  of  enviable 
will  power,  have  pushed  himself  ahead,  and  come  out  on  top 
in  the  work  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own.  But  the  great 
Norwegian  playwright  started  even  further  back  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  romantic  tale,  and  in  that  retrogression  furnished  the 
key  to  his  entire  life. 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  born  March  20,  1828,  the  son  of  Knute 
Henriksen  Ibsen,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Skien,  Norway, 
and  of  Maria  Cornelia  Altenburg,  who  likewise  came  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  family.  Their  home,  in  the  prosperous 
southern  seaport  town,  was  a  center  of  social  life  in  the  little 
city  and  the  scene  of  many  gatherings  of  the  “mercantile  set.” 

And  it  was  in  such  a  seemingly  smooth  and  quite  drab  and 
ideal  world  that  Henrik  Ibsen  began  the  development  of  the 
intellect  which  was  to  surprise  the  world  with  its  marvelous 
perceptive  powers,  and  its  keen,  instinctively  analytical,  trend 
which  was  to  expose  the  very  bases  of  the  system  which  raised 
Norway  from  the  position  of  a  subjugated  or  at  least  unre¬ 
sisting  body  politic,  to  its  former  place  among  the  sovereign 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  moody  and  sensitive  son  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  prince  of  Skien  piqued  the  curiosity  of  his  friends,  and 
early  laid  the  foundations  of  the  satire  that  was  to  evolve 
itself  into  such  attacks  at  the  social  system  of  Norway  as 
“The  League  of  Youth,”  “The  Pillars  of  Society,”  and  others 
of  his  “modern  dramas.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  little  impression  of  Ibsen  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lines  above  might  lead  one  to  think  that  his 
childhood  was  one  of  seclusion  bordering  on  extreme  boredom, 
such  was  not  the  case.  While  he  did  not  enjoy  the  squabbles 
of  the  square,  the  greatest  times  of  his  life  were  those  in  which 
he  could  break  away  from  parental  observation  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  circus  with  its  group  of  jugglers,  tight-rope  walkers,  and 


The  Drug  Shop  at  Grimstao,  Where,  at  the  Age  of  19,  Ibsex  Wrote  the  Remarkable. 

Tra(;edy  of  Catilixa 
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bare-back  riders;  or  when  he  could  enjoy  others  of  the  milder 
pastimes  of  normal  children. 

But  the  time  came,  when  Henrik  was  but  eight  years  of  age, 
when  Society  turned  its  back  on  the  Ibsens;  for  his  father  went 
bankrupt,  and  the  little  family  was  forced  to  leave  Skien  and 
to  move  into  the  country.  The  six  years  that  followed  have 
left  their  impress  on  the  works  of  the  man  who  is  prominent 
in  the  hearts  and  on  the  tongues  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
on  the  occasion  of  the  hundreth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Fourteen  found  the  lad  and  his  family  back  in  the  town 
again,  and  the  boy,  who  had  asked  to  be  allowed  1?f)  study,  was 
apprenticed  as  an  apothecary’s  clerk.  Two  years  later,  Ibsen 
had  an  offer  to  serve  in  that  capacity  with  a  certain  pharmacist 
named  Reimann,  of  the  tiny  shipping  town  of  Grimstad.  In 
accepting  the  offer  he  severed  his  connections,  physical,  but 
not  spiritual,  with  his  family  and  friends  and  the  anomalous 
position  that  had  placed  in  his  mind  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
an  hypocritical  society  that  took  no  thought  or  very  little,  at 
best,  of  the  man’s  real  worth  and  his  concrete  attainments. 
As  Haldane  MacFall  has  so  aptly  put  it:  “He  bore  in  his  dingy 
pack  a  horror  of  the  means  employed  by  society  against  such 
as  are  at  war  with  its  ordering — the  prison,  the  gallows,  the 
madhouse,  and  the  public  opinion  that  he  saw  to  be  brutali¬ 
ties.”  The  different  “justice”  meted  out  by  the  pious  and 
sober,  and  respectable,  to  Rich  and  Poor  had  been  his.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  it  “had  driven  him  into  himself,  and  made  him 
retire  behind  a  barrier  of  taciturn  gravity.” 

The  interesting  thing,  in  considering  this  view  of  the  man 
“driven  into  himself,”  is  that  still  he  had  the  power  to  live  the 
life  of  the  world  about  him.  With  the  rumblings  of  revolt 
throughout  Europe  in  1848,  the  drug  clerk  of  Grimstad,  uniting 
the  grim  days  of  Rome  that  formed  a  portion  of  his  self-earned 
study,  with  the  trend  of  thought  of  his  day,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  dipped  his  pen  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  both  real  and 
fancied,  and  gloried  in  their  splendour. 

Twenty  found  the  grave  and  gloomy  youth,  the  mystery 
of  the  damsels  of  Grimstad,  completing  his  tragedy  of  “Cati- 
lina,”  a  marvelous  effort;  and  the  society  that  had  hitherto 
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limited  him  to  the  comradeship  of  himself,  now  furnished  him 
with  two  friends,  Christopher  Loren tz  Due,  and  Ole  Schulerud. 
The  first  of  this  pair  copied  the  manuscript  for  publication, 
and  the  second  took  it  to  Oslo  in  an  endeavor  to  have  it  pub¬ 
lished.  Rebuffed  by  theatrical  agents  and  publishers,  Schule¬ 
rud  finally  lent  Ibsen  the  money  for  the  publication  of  the 
play  which,  distressingly  enough,  found  only  thirty  readers. 
A  truly  humble  beginning  for  the  master  of  the  play  life  of  the 
“modern  drama.” 

II.  The  Playwright  Who  Was  Both  Born  and  Made 

Alexander  Dumas  the  Younger  was  the  creator  of  the  maxim 
“A  playwright  is  born,  not  made.”  When  Ibsen,  early  in  his 
career,  had  this  truth  presented  to  him,  he  dismissed  it  as  a 
half-truth,  pointing  to  the  evident  necessity  of  technical  skill 
to  assure  the  actibility  of  plays.  A  tale  has  it  that  Ibsen  had  a 
collection  of  small  model  animals  that  he  was  wont  to  keep 
on  his  desk  at  the  time  he  was  working  on  a  play,  and  that  these 
animals  were  placed  in  positions  corresponding  to  the  characters 
in  the  play.  At  this  juncture  it  is  interesting  to  wonder  whether 
some  quirk  of  humor  might  not  have  tempted  Ibsen  to  allow 
it  to  become  know  that  he  had  presented  his  puppet  shows 
with  what  we  may  take  as  symbolical  animal  characters. 

That  small  things  may  go  to  influence  the  trend  of  what, 
in  Henrik  Ibsen,  was  undoubtedly  genius,  is  ably  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  evident  failure  of  “Catilina”  to  influence  what 
Ibsen  devoutly  hoped  would  be  an  interested  public  was  more 
than  overcome  in  the  sight  of  the  author  by  the  questionable 
popularity  attained  by  the  mediocre  one  act  play,  “The  Hero’s 
Mound,”  at  the  Oslo  Theatre.  Had  it  been  something  of  out¬ 
standing  brillance  one  might  have  been  less  surprised  that 
Ibsen  now  turned  from  any  advantages  that  he  might  have 
obtained  from  the  University  work  he  had  undertaken,  and 
took  up  the  career  of  literature,  which  proved  to  be  his  destiny. 
However,  a  truthful  chronicler  can  claim  no  great  value  in 
metre,  phrasing,  or  originality  of  subject  for  this  first  public 
effort. 

At  this  point,  in  order  to  further  establish  the  fact  that 


Where  Ibsen  was  for  a  Time  Official  Playwright  and 
AND  Where  He  Produced  His  Early  Plays 
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Ibsen’s  creations  were  not  merely  figments  of  the  moment 
placed  for  posterity,  we  might  justly  introduce  Vinje,  “the 
Peasant,”  one  of  the  playwrights  schoolboy  friends,  whom, 
seventeen  years  after,  he  immortalizes  in  that  masterpiece, 
“Peer  Gynt.” 

The  contributions  of  Ibsen,  Vinje,  and  Botten-Hansen, 
a  fellow  scholar,  of  a  sort  of  satirical  and  radical  nature  in  a 
weekly  paper  of  their  own  editing  came  close  to  resulting  in 
the  arrest  of  the  playwright  for  treason,  and  actually  resulted 
in  the  incarceration  of  Theodor  Abildgaard,  a  room-mate 
of  Ibsen’s,  and  Marcus  Thrane,  the  leader  of  the  working-men’s 
movement  which  had  inspired  the  literary  efforts  above  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

The  loss  of  his  friends  in  this  manner,  and  the  acquaintance¬ 
ship  formed  with  Ole  Bull,  a  travelling  minstrel,  who  had 
worked  himself  to  the  front  as  one  of  Norway’s  and  the  world’s 
most  famous  violin  players,  resulted  in  Ibsen’s  obtaining  the 
opportunity  for  learning  the  technical  dramatic  requirements 
through  his  association  with  the  Theatre  at  Bergen,  where  he 
obtained  the  position  of  stage  manager  and  official  playwright. 

To  endeavor  to  obtain  a  proper  appreciation  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  without  tracing  his  influence  on  Bjornstjerne  Bjdrnson, 
and  the  latter’s  like  position  as  counterbalance  in  his  fellow- 
playwright’s  work,  would  be  unusual  to  say  the  least.  There¬ 
fore  it  might  be  the  proper  time  to  mention  here  that  shortly 
before  leaving  Oslo  for  Bergen  he  had  met  his  celebrated  fellow- 
dramatist  on  several  occasions,  little  realizing  the  influence  that 
the  man  would  have  on  him  in  future  years. 

The  years  spent  at  Bergen  can,  without  a  doubt,  be  classed 
as  those  which  established  Ibsen  in  a  financial  position  to  body 
forth  in  dramatic  form  the  ideas  which  his  ready  mind  and 
close  observation  were  constantly  turning  out.  The  first  fruits 
of  this  influence  were  borne  when  he  was  offered  an  opportunity, 
while  on  the  staff  of  the  Bergen  theatre,  to  make  a  three 
months  tour  of  Denmark  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  stage  methods,  and  dramatic  construction.  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Dresden  furnished  deep  impressions  of  a  period 
of  transition  in  the  drama  of  the  time,  and  showed  Ibsen  the 
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change  which  was  being  made  from  the  academic  influence  to 
the  artistic  sphere  of  realism.  The  two  cities  offered  two  dis¬ 
tinct  trends  of  this  new  influence,  Copenhagen  leaning  to  the 
theory  of  Nature,  and  Dresden  to  Passion.  The  trip  furnished 
two  products  which  might  be  set  as  the  keys  to  a  new  dramatic 
life.  The  first  of  these,  “St.  John’s  Night,”  a  jumble  of  the 
thoughts  he  sought  to  bring  back  from  the  trip,  was  not  very 
successful,  but  the  second,  “Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat,”  showed 
Ibsen  to  have  climbed  to  heights  where  he  might  readily  look 
back  and  sever  the  claims  of  his  previous  instructors  in  the  art 
of  the  drama,  and  might  just  as  readily  look  ahead  for  new 
fields  to  conquer.  As  a  description  of  his  new  effort  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  play  “Lady  Inger,”  Ibsen  has  coined  the  phrase 
“a  tragedy  of  character.” 

The  critics  now,  seventy-five  years  later,  have  united  in 
their  appreciation  of  this  work,  and  it  has  been  labelled  “a 
play  written  with  such  skill,  the  moment  chosen  with  such 
consummate  insight,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are 
wrought  into  one  single  night  and  one  background. — A  plot 
develops  with  outstanding  and  astounding  dramatic  force;  the 
interest  never  wavers.  The  sense  of  tragedy  increases,  scene 
by  scene,  to  its  brilliant  culmination.” 

The  production  was  presented  at  the  Bergen  Theatre  in  the 
year  1856. 

The  year  1857  found  Ibsen’s  contract  with  the  Bergen 
Theatre  at  an  end  and  he  was  offered  the  technical  and  artis¬ 
tic  directorship  at  the  Norwegian  Theatre  of  Oslo.  His  friend 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  at  Ibsen’s  request,  was  given  the 
vacated  position  at  the  old  theatre.  This  point  in  his  life  marked 
the  parallel  between  his  endeavor  to  reintroduce  the  saga  period 
in  Norwegian  and  World  Literature,  and  the  similar  aim  of 
Bjornson.  Ibsen’s  desire  found  expression  in  the  play  “The 
Vikings  of  Helgeland.”  This  play,  one  of  Ibsen’s  early  triumphs 
in  the  analysis  of  the  mind  and  its  control  over  the  expression, 
has  to  do  with  the  tale  of  two  men  seeking  the  love  of  one 
woman.  The  true  lover  allows  his  supreme  friendship  to  assist 
his  comrade  to  the  successful  attainment  of  the  woman.  This 
is  mentioned  to  show  the  parallel  between  this  play  and  the 
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similar  drama  which  Ibsen  prepared  shortly  after  under  the 
title  of  “The  Pretenders.”  “The  Pretenders”  contains  not 
his  story  of  one  who  appropriates  the  deed  of  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  mentioned  play,  but  rather  deals  with  the 
man  who  steals  the  thought  of  another.  The  possibilities  of 
this  theme  are  evident  and  the  promise  is  more  than  fulfilled 
at  the  hands  of  the  capable  Norwegian. 

Present  day  writers  might  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
exposition  of  the  work  of  Ibsen  that  is  to  follow,  and  might 
think  that  fact  is  giving  place  to  fiction,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  theories  of  companionate  marriage,  and  the  marriage 
of  convenience  were  ably  refuted  by  the  author  as  long  as 
sixty  years  ago.  His  production,  “The  Comedy  of  Love,” 
which  appeared  in  1862,  was  a  three-act  performance  shot 
through  with  bold  satire  on  marriage.  This  offering  was  current 
with  a  novel  “The  Governor’s  Daughters,”  by  Camilla  Collett, 
from  whom  Ibsen  quoted.  The  Collett  novel  was  a  striking 
attack  on  the  marriage  of  convenience,  and  refuted  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  happy  marriage  without  love.  Ibsen,  however,  went 
farther  into  the  subject,  and  sought  to  show  the  bondage  of 
some  forms  of  marriage  that  took  for  their  basis  a  so-called 
love  which  did  not  really  stand  the  strain  of  time  and  rigid 
convention.  As  was  expected,  this  play  aroused  a  wealth  of 
discussion  and  of  extended  calumniating  of  the  name  of  the 
writer,  seeking  with  the  narrowness  of  the  time  to  read  the 
biting  wit  of  the  play  into  the  life  of  the  writer  himself. 

The  excited  comment  attendant  upon  the  appearance  of 
“The  Comedy  of  Love,”  and  its  reaction  against  the  really 
worth-while  “The  Pretenders,”  among  the  critics,  coupled 
with  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  general  toward  Denmark  at 
the  time  of  the  war  over  Schleswig-Holstein,  stimulated  Ibsen’s 
former  ire  toward  the  social  condition  of  his  country,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  “Exile”  from  his  homeland.  The  exile  that  was 
to  make  him  known  throughout  the  world,  started  as  a  simple 
two  months  trip,  and  an  aggravated  state  of  mind. 

Rome,  with  its  breaths  of  “Catilina,”  and  its  challenge  to  the 
student  of  the  glories  of  old,  opened  to  Ibsen,  and  he  formally 
notified  the  Oslo  Theatre  that  he  resolved  “to  sever  all  ties 
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with  Norway,  and  never  again  to  set  foot  on  her  soil.”  Bjdrn- 
son  was  given  his  position  in  the  theatre.  In  spite  of  this  ul¬ 
timatum  Ibsen  never  really  lost  his  touch  with  his  homeland, 
and  avidly  devoured  every  evidence  of  the  country  that  he  had 
secured  on  his  trip  south  or  that  was  forwarded  to  him.  Like 
that  soul  of  Philip  Nolan  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  “leaving 
his  country  he  had  learned  to  love  it  the  more.”  Ibsen  qualified 
himself  by  his  expression  of  the  opinion  that  “The  surroundings 
are  the  accursed  thing;  they  make  the  soul  small.” 

The  glory  and  pomp  and  splendour,  the  dull  glamour  of  the 
Roman  tragedy,  fell  upon  him  like  some  mantle  of  regal  hue, 
and  he  embarked  on  “Emperor  and  Galilean,”  his  ‘world 
tragedy,’  cited  by  some  as  the  greatest  of  his  many  efforts. 
The  work  on  the  play  was  interspersed  with  work  on  several 
other  works  which  are  more  familiar  to  the  Ibsen  playgoer, 
namely  “Brand,”  “Peer  Gynt,”  and  the  “League  of  Youth,” 
which,  started  after  the  great  work,  appeared  previous  to  its 
publication  in  1873. 

III.  The  Father  of  the  Modern  Drama 

“The  League  of  Youth”  might  properly  be  called  the 
transitional  piece  in  Ibsen’s  creative  life,  the  father  of  the 
modern  trend  of  the  drama.  The  productions  which  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  practically  coming  in  two-year  intervals 
throughout  the  next  years  of  the  playwright’s  life,  included 
“The  Doll’s  House,”  and  “Ghosts.” 

Various  play  critics  throughout  the  country  and  abroad 
are  not  slow  to  place  the  influence  of  these  Ibsen  productions 
beside  the  current  efforts  at  the  presentation  of  modern  faults 
and  actions,  and  to  point  the  parallel  trends.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  Ibsen  showings  themselves  are  “revivals,”  such 
as  Shakespearian  play  offerings  are  often  christened,  since 
Ibsen  is  always  with  the  playgoing  public. 

“The  Doll’s  House,”  presented  in  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  at  practically  the  same  time  created  a  stir 
akin  to  that  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  “The  Comedy  of 
Love,”  and  many  were  those  who  desired  to  change  the  ending 
in  order  to  quiet  popular  antagonism.  In  this  connection  it 
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might  be  interesting  to  offer  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
bated  questions  of  the  time  was  settled  by  the  passionately 
worded  and  excellently  formed  appeal  of  Henrik  Ibsen  addressed 
to  the  great  Italian  actress  Eleanore  Duse. 

When  pressed  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  he  was  so  prone 
to  attack  the  things  of  life  that  had  seemed  to  be  sacred, 
Ibsen,  fifty  years  ago,  voiced  the  thought  in  the  simple  sentence, 
“The  time  has  come  for  some  boundary  posts  to  be  moved.” 

Walter  Hampden  has  furnished  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  an  interesting  insight  into  the  nature  of  Ibsen,  and 
has  presented  them  with  an  offering  that  shows  that  the  facets 
of  Ibsen’s  talent  were  many  and  varied.  “The  Enemy  of  the 
People”  which  has  taken  New  York  by  storm,  has  found  its  way 
into  the  hearts  of  many,  both  because  of  the  personal  character 
presentation  of  the  actor  and  the  consummate  ability  of  the 
writer  in  providing  a  vehicle  worthy  of  the  greatest  talents  of 
the  age. 

Eva  Le  Gallienne,  at  her  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  in  New 
York,  has  further  delved  into  the  plays  in  the  list  known  as 
Ibsen’s  Modern  Dramas.  She  has  presented  “The  Master 
Builder,”  starring  admirably  in  the  part  of  Hilda  Wangel, 
the  girl  who  excites  the  “Builder”  to  the  construction  of  a 
dream  home  on  the  site  of  the  burned  dwelling  he  has  occupied, 
and  spurs  him  to  his  death  in  the  blind  effort  to  overcome  him¬ 
self  and  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  topmost  tower  of  his  greatest 
work.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  has  also  produced,  among  other  plays, 
“Hedda  Gabbler,”  and  “John  Gabriel  Borkman.” 

To  leave  the  Ibsen  acting  field  without  mentioning  Richard 
Mansfield,  and  his  actual  martyrdom  in  the  role  of  Peer  Gynt 
when  he  was  well  past  the  half  way  mark  in  life,  would  be  an 
injustice  indeed,  and  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  his  presentation  of  the  weak-willed  hero  who  had  to  get 
away  from  himself,  and  to  whom  the  love  of  woman  was  vouch¬ 
safed  even  to  the  limit  of  wasted  youth,  and  the  final  soul¬ 
purging  and  happy  old  age  which  reunited  him  with  is  Solveig. 

Ibsen  has  written  a  literature  unto  himself,  and  one  might 
say  has  also  been  the  subject  of  a  literature  that  can  not  be 
likened  to  that  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  any  other  man 
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That  this  literature  has  been  worth  translating  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  every  country  in  which  his  influence  has  been  felt  is 
the  highest  form  of  tribute  to  his  lasting  fame.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  of  these  phases  of  Ibsen  lore  is  the  German 
production,  “The  Life  of  Henrik  Ibsen,”  in  which  the  author 
himself  supervised  the  production  of  a  biography  written  by 
the  able  Herr  H.  Jaeger.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  besides  his 
actual  discussion  of  the  Norwegian  playwright  in  his  inimitable 
“The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,”  shows  the  trend  which  the 
great  talent  of  the  Ibsen  idea  and  ideal  has  led  him  into. 

Naturally  the  theories  and  criticism  of  authors  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  actual  friends  or  at  least  contemporaries 
of  the  writer  may  be  accepted  as  having  greater  influence 
toward  the  tales  that  have  grown  up  concerning  Henrik  Ibsen. 
In  this  case  we  might  mention  “Degeneration,”  by  Max  Nor- 
dau,  which  took  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  scientific  handling 
of  Ibsen’s  stituations,  and  even  went  to  the  depths  of  idealising 
the  depression  and  the  depressing  portions  of  Ibsen’s  plots  and 
scenes  which  were  intended  to  place  the  reader  in  the  proper 
mood  for  the  reception  of  the  thought  of  the  play  itself.  George 
Braudes  must  also  come  in  for  his  portion  of  influence  on  Ibsen 
literature,  since  his  essay  on  Ibsen  in  “Eminent  Authors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century”  is  only  paralleled  by  the  able  gathering 
of  the  same  author’s  works  of  contemporary  criticism  which  are 
handed  to  us  in  the  volume  “Ibsen  and  Bjornson.”  “The 
Northern  Studies”  of  Edmund  Gosse,  and  “The  Essays”  of 
William  Archer  furnish  further  fruit  for  the  interested  Ibsen 
student,  but  probably  the  greatest  light  of  all  is  the  collection 
entitled,  “The  Correspondence  of  Henrik  Ibsen,”  which  the 
playwright  gave  to  the  world  in  1904,  after  he  had  returned  to 
Oslo. 

His  return  to  Oslo  in  1891  marks  the  conclusion  of  his 
“Exile,”  and,  we  might  say,  is  a  sort  of  “roaming  the  face 
of  the  world  and  lived,  I  have  come  home  to  happiness,  and 
to  die.” 

Two  years  before  his  return,  his  works  had  appeared  in 
England  and  America,  and  the  press  of  both  countries  was 
filled  with  comment  and  criticism  on  the  effect  that  this  work 
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would  have  on  the  literary  fields  into  which  they  forced  their 
way.  1891  found  “Ghosts”  and  “Hedda  Gabbler”  added  to 
the  “Doll’s  House,”  on  the  English  and  American  Stage.  In 
1892  Sigurd  Ibsen,  the  poets’s  only  son,  was  married  to  one 
of  Bjornson’s  daughters,  cementing  the  friendship  which  had 
been  interspersed  with  some  of  the  bitterest  strife. 

Between  the  “Master  Builder”  and  his  death,  Ibsen  pro¬ 
duced  three  plays  in  the  Modern  Style,  “Little  Eyolf,”  “John 
Gabriel  Borkman,”  and,  singularly  enough,  as  his  final  effort, 
“When  We  Dead  Awaken,” 

In  1902  the  playwright  busied  himself  with  a  collection  of 
his  works,  and  with  the  authorizing  of  his  plays  in  practically 
every  popular  language  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

And  that  was  his  life,  dropping  into  weakness  and  death 
four  years  later,  a  death  which  one  does  not  like  to  think  of; 
but  one  rather  prefers  to  glimpse  the  man. 

“Grey  and  Grim  and  Joyless  he  sat  in  his  solitary  chair, — 
his  keen  spectacled  eyes  strained  toward  a  new  world  in  va¬ 
cancy; — a  great  shock  of  hair  framing  the  stern  face  and  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  massive  brow,  and  the  world  stopped  its  feet  and 
etched  the  picture  forever  on  the  tablet  of  its  mind.” 

Now  again  the  world  stops  its  feet  to  remember  “one 
hundred  years  after,”  and  appropriately  enough  is  led  by  that 
Norway  which,  led  by  his  impressive  spirit,  re-established 
its  ancient  freedom  one  year  after  the  writer’s  death. 

Charles  S.  Strong 


Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


OLD  NORSE  TIG-INN :TtG-INN;  FV-INN:  LV-INN 
(1)  Tig-inn:  Hg-inn 

The  relation  between  the  short  and  long  radical  vowel  i  in 
ON  tig-inn’. tig-inn  has  to  my  mind  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Noreen  {Aisl.  Gramm.,*  §483,  Anm.)  quotes  the  form  tig-inn 
as  an  old  past  participle  from  tjd  {<*tthan  =  Goth,  teihan) 
without  mentioning  the  regular  form  tig-inn.  In  his  Urgerm. 
Lautlehre  (§25,  p.  75)  he  places  tig-inn  on  a  level  with  Lat. 
dig-nus,  standing  in  ablaut  relation’  {t’.i)  to  WGerm.  *-tig- 
in  OE  be-tig-eniOUG  fir-zig-an;  which  latter  are,  of  course, 
on  a  level  with  ON  tig-inn. 

Evidently  then  Noreen  believes  both  forms,  tig-inn  and  tig- 
inn,  to  represent  past  participle  formations,  the  form  tig-inn 
having  an  irregular  ablaut  vowel  PG  *t. 

Likewise  Kluge  derives  the  form  tig-inn  from  a  PG  root 
tig-*  but  makes  no  formal  distinction  between  adjective  and 
participle’  so  that  according  to  Kluge  the  form  tig-inn  might 
represent  an  adjective  formation  in  *-tn,  whereas  tig-inn  could 
represent  the  regular  past  participle  form  <  *tig-an-. 

Falk  ajid  Torp  (Norw.-Ddn,.  Etym.  Wtb.,  II,  1251,  under 
te)  mention  only  the  form  tig-inn  the  fundamental  meaning’ 
of  which  is  interpreted  as  “digito  monstratus.” 

It  is  evident  then  that  Falk  and  Torp  share  Noreen’s 
opinion  that  both  tig-inn  and  tig-inn  represent  past  participle 
formations. 

Fick  iy gl.  Wtb.  der  Indo-germ.  Sprachen,*  III,  163,  under 
tih)  mentions  only  the  form  tig-inn  {  =  tig-inn)  and  {op.  cit.,  I, 
452,  under  deik)  places  this  form  on  a  level  with  Lat.  dig-nus. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  correct,  since  the  t  in  Lat.  dig-nus 

>  Cf.  similarly  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  $38,  3,  p.  130. 

*  Cf.  F.  Kluge,  Urgerm.,  $109:  “Mit  einiger  Sicherheit  hat  idg.  t  als 

Ablautsstufe  zu  idg.  H  zu  gelten  in  got.  -beisns  aus  *bkUsni-  zu  Wz.  bheidh;  an. 
ttgenn  zu  gr.  btUrviu . ” 

*  Cf.  Nominak  Stammbildungslehre,*  $227. 

’  “Auch  anord.  ttginn  "vomehm”  ist  eigentlich  “digito  monstratus.” 
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is  long  and  therefore  must,  as  Noreen  points  out  (see  above), 
represent  an  ablaut  relation  {i:i)  to  the  short  i  in  ON  tig-inn. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  form  tig-inn 
(with  long  radical  vowel)  does  not,  like  tig-inn  (with  short 
radical  vowel),  represent  a  past  participle  formation  but  a 
primary  adjectival  formation  in  -in,  which  accounts  for  the  so- 
called  irregular  ablaut  vowel  i. 

The  regular  past  participle  form  tig-inn  goes  back  to  PG 
*tig-an-.^  The  o»-suffix  existed  in  unchanged  form  in  both 
East  and  West  Germ.,  cf.  Goth.  taih-an-s'.OMG  ga-zig-an. 
The  meaning  of  the  form  tig-inn  was  then  ‘pointed  out’> 
‘distinguished,  honored’  >  ‘famous,  of  high  estate,  noble.’ 

Now,  we  know  that  the  suffix  *-an  of  the  strong  past  partici¬ 
ple  stood  in  close  relation  to  the  adjectival  suffixes  *-in\*-%n. 
All  three  suffixes  fell  together  in  ON  -in  (-en),  whereby  past 
participle  and  primary  adjective  often  became  identical  in 
form.  In  ON,  adjectives  formed  by  means  of  this  suffix  -in 
(<*-in:*-tn)  often  came  to  denote  a  quality  implied  in  the  root 
of  the  word,  a  certain  ‘tendency  towards.’  We  have,  for  in- 
tance,  geym-inn  ‘forgetful’  from  the  root  geym-  in  geym-a 
‘to  forget;’  gat-inn  ‘watchful’  from  the  root  gat-  in  gat-a  ‘to 
watch,’  etc. 

Very  often  the  form  of  the  adjective  in  -in  and  that  of  the 
past  participle  have  fallen  together.  For  instance,  leik-inn 
‘playful’  is  derived  from  the  root  leik-  plus  the  adjectival  suffix 
-in  (cf.  leik-r  subs,  ‘play,’  leik-a  ‘to  play’)  and  is  not  identical 
with  the  past  participle  leik-inn*  {<*laik-an-'. Goth,  laik-an-s) 

'  For  the  question  of  the  suffix  of  the  strong  past  participle  compare  my 
article  "Die  Endung  des  Partizipium  Pr&teriti  der  Germanischen  Starken 
Verben,”  A  J  Ph.,  XLII,  12-24. 

•  H.  Gering,  for  instance,  in  his  Glossar  zu  den  Liedem  der  Edda*  refers  the 
form  leik-inn  "zum  spott  geneigt”  as  a  past  participle  to  the  verb  leika.  The 
past  participle  leik-inn <*laik-an-  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ‘being  played  with, 
impo^  up>on’  (Am.  85,  4)  or  of  ‘bewitched’  (Vsp.  22,  3).  With  leik-inn, 
‘playful’  compare  skrit-inn,  ‘jocose.’  The  long  radical  vowel  in  skrU-inn  shows 
that  this  form  represents  an  tn-adjective  and  not  a  past  participle;  cf.  Gothic 
dis-skreitan. 

Similarly  Professor  C.  N.  Gould  in  his  article  "They  Who  Await  the 
Second  Deaffi’’  (Scan.  Studies,  IX,  196,  foot  note  77)  translates  the  proper  name 
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‘having  played,  playing’;  cf.  log-inn  ‘having  lied,  lying’  (<*log- 
an-,  Goth,  lug-an-s)  with  lyg-inn  ‘inclined  to  lie,  mendacious’ 
from  the  root  lyg-  (in  lyg-i  ‘a  lie’)  plus  the  adjectival  suffix 
-in. 

Similarly  tig-inn  represents  the  PG  past  participle  form 
*l1g-an-,  but  Hg-inn  represents  a  root  PG  *ttg-  plus  the  adjectival 
ending  -in  (cf.  OFris.  ttg-ia  ‘zeihen,’  MLG  ttg-en  ‘zeigen’), 
meaning  ^having  the  qualities  of  high  rank,  noble,  distinguished.’ 
The  adjective  Hg-inn  therefore  originally  meant,  not  (as  Falk 
and  Torp  maintain,  op.  cit.,  II,  1251)  ‘digito  monstratus,’ 
but  rather  ‘clarus,  illustris.’  The  meaning  ‘digito  monstratus’ 
belongs  primarily  to  the  past  participle  form  Hg-inn,  which 
afterwards  acquired  the  sense  of  the  adjective. 

On  account  of  this  congruence  in  sense  past  participle 
and  primary  adjective  were  confused,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
leik-inn  (see  above),  with  the  result  that  the  primary  adjective 
form  Hg-inn  has  been  traditionally  considered  as  a  past  parti¬ 
ciple  form,  especially  since  the  stem  of  the  word  ended  in  g 
just  as  in  the  past  participle  form  Hg-inn  (i.e.,  g<*h  according 
to  Verner’s  law).  The  long  radical  vowel  f  in  the  form  Hg-inn 
was  then  explained  as  an  irregular  ablaut  vowel  (<IE  Si). 

But  both  this  ‘irregular’  ablaut  vowel  and  the  consonant 
g  are  easily  explained  if  we  separate  the  form  Hg-inn  as  a  primary 
adjectival  formation  in  -in  from  the  form  Hg-inn <*Hg-an- 
past  participle. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  adjectival  suffix  -in  was 
denominative  in  character  and  therefore,  unlike  the  suffix 
-an  of  the  strong  past  participle,  could  be  added  to  any  stem 
whatsoever  irrespective  of  the  nature  either  of  the  final  con- 


Dd-inn  (applied  to  dwarves)  by  “dead,”  thereby  identifying  it  with  the  past 
participle  dd-inn<*daw-an-.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  Dd-inn  represents  a 
primary  »»-adjective,  like  leik-inn  ‘playful,’  meaning  ‘having  the  appearance 
of  a  corpse,’  i.e.,  ‘Death-like.’  With  Dd-inn  compare  Nd-inn  which  Gould 
(loc.cit.)  translates  by  “corpse.”  Nd-inn  is  obviously  a  denominative  »»-adjective 
from  nd-r  ‘corpse’  and  therefore  means  ‘like  a  corpse’  and  is  synonymous  with 
Dd-inn.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  identifying  Dd-inn  with  the  past  parti¬ 
ciple  dd-inn  ‘dead;’  past  participle  and  primary  »n-adjective  have  here  fallen 
together  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  leik-inn. 


sonant  or  of  the  radical  vowel.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a  PG  root  *tig-  (related  to  *tth-:*taih-:*tig-) 
in  OFris.  ttg-ia  and  MLG  tig-en,  with  the  same  fundamental 
meaning,  i.e.,  ‘point  out’;  cf.  Grk.  deU-pv-puldely-na;  Lat. 
dig-nus:pro-dig-i-um:dlg-it-us.  Therefore,  all  becomes  clear 
when  we  assume  that  the  form  ON  ttg-inri'  is  derived  from 
*tig-tn-,  a  primary  t»-adjective  formation. 

(2)  Fii-inn:lii-inn 

The  form  tig-inn  with  long  radical  vowel  i  is  evidently 
on  a  level  with  those  irregular  “past  participle’’  forms  with 
long  li  in  the  2nd  ablaut  series,  such  as  fit-inn  ‘rotten,’ 
lit-inn  ‘weary.’  Noreen  {pp.  cit.,  §488,  Anm.  4)  classifies  these 
forms  as  isolated  past  participles  parallel  to  those  containing 
the  regular  radical  vowel  o,  such  as  lod-inn  ‘hairy’  (cf.  OE 
iSodan),  hrod-inn  (cf.  OE  hrtodan)  ‘colored,’  hok-inn  (cf.  hiika) 
‘bent  over,  crooked,’  etc.  He  does  not  explain  the  irregular 
ablaut  vowel  li.  Since  we  do  not  find  the  long  vowel  <2  in  the 
past  participle  of  the  2nd  ablaut  series  in  any  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  languages,  its  presence  here  in  ON  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  infinitive  form 
which  sometimes  contained  the  long  vowel  li  (cf.  Idka,  Hta, 
sdpa,  etc.).  But  this  is  extremely  improbable  because  long  a  is 
never  elsewhere  found  in  the  past  participle  of  the  2nd 
ablaut  series  in  ON  where  long  ti  occurs  in  the  infinitive  form 
(cf.  laka'.lokinn;  Idtailot-inn;  sdpa'. sop-inn,  etc.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  long  d  in  the  forms  fd-inn  and 
Id-inn  becomes  perfectly  clear  if  we  assume  that  these  forms 
represent  not  past  participle  formations  in  *-an,  but  primary 

*  The  adjectival  suffix  -in  (-en)  became  very  productive  in  ON,  so  that  we 
have  a  very  large  number  of  secondary  formations  based  upon  substantive  steins. 
The  form  tig-inn,  however,  evidently  represents  a  PG  and  not  a  secondary  forma¬ 
tion.  This  assumption  is  borne  out  in  the  first  place  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
primary  substantive  stem  in  ON,  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  according  to 
Larsson  (Ordforrddet  i  de  dlsta  isldndska  handskriflerna)  the  forms  with  long 
radical  I  (i.e.,  tig-enn,  tig-n,  tig-na)  seem  to  prevail  over  the  forms  with  short 
radical  {  (i.e.,  tig-enn,  tig-n,  tig-na),  thereby  attesting  to  the  early  origin  of  the 
form  tig-inn  and  its  derivatives. 
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adjectival  formations  in  -in;  i.e.,  fH-inn^ <*fu-tn-  from  the  root 
fa-*  in  fa-i  ‘rottenness,’  and  la-inn <*ia-in-  from  the  root 
la-  in  la-i  ‘weariness.’  The  absence  of  the  t-umlaut  in  these 
forms  may  be  explained  as  due  to  leveling  in  favor  of  the  syn¬ 
copated  cases, such  as  the  nominative  plural  fa-nir,  la-nir; 
cf.  gull-inn  instead  of  *gyll-inn<*gull-tn-<Goth.  gulp-ein-s. 

The  forms  fa-inn  and  la-inn  thus  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  regular  past  participle  formations  such  as  hok-inn  ( <  *hok- 
an-),  rot-inn  {<*rot-an-),  as  does,  for  instance,  lyg-inn^^  ‘prone 
to  lie’  (cf.  lyg-i  ‘a  lie’)  to  log-inn  ‘lying,  having  lied’<*/og-aM-; 
fa-inn  means  ‘having  the  quality  of  rottenness  (ja-i),  rotten,’ 
not  ‘having  rotted’ =  past  participle  <*fa-an-,  and  la-inn 
means  ‘having  the  quality  of  weariness  {la-i),  weary’,  not  ‘having 
become  weary’ =  past  participle  la-inn <*la-an-  (cf.  Ij/ja  inf.). 
From  the  adjective  fa-inn  is  derived  the  verb  fa-na  ‘to  rot’; 
cf.  sar-na  ‘to  sour’  from  the  adjectival  stem  sar-r  ‘sour.’ 

Similarly  the  verb  giap-na  ‘to  look  downcast’  which  Noreen 
quotes  under  this  heading  {loc.  cit.)  as  presupposing  an  old 
past  participle  form  *giap-inn  may  be  explained  as  based  upon 
a  substantive  stem  giap-,  contained  in  the  adjective  giap-r 
‘soft,  porous’;  hence  the  verb  giap-na}*  There  is,  therefore, 

•  These  adjectival  fonns  fH-inn  and  lH-inn  are  obviously  of  secondary  origin 
derived  from  substantive  stems,  contrary  to  the  case  of  tig-inn  which  is  most 
probably  of  PG  origin  (compare  foot  note  7)  parallel  to  feg-inn  (cf.  Goth. 
fag-in-6n),  eig-inn  (cf.  Goth,  aig-in),  etc. 

•  Cf.  also  fH-ki  ‘pungent  odor,  rotten  smell.’ 

^  Since  these  adjectival  forms  are  denominative  in  character,  association 
with  the  corresponding  substantives  fH-i  and  la-i  may  have  been  a  contributing 
factor  in  favor  of  the  unumlauted  vowel;  cf.  OE  fell-en  (instead  of  *fill-en) 
from  fell  ‘skin’  and  liad-en  (instead  of  *lied-en)  from  Uad  ‘lead.’ 

**  With  ON  lyg-inn:  log-inn  compare  OE  gielp-en  ‘inclined  to  boast, 
boastful’:  golp-en  ‘having  boasted,  boasting.’  OE  gielp-en  is  a  denominative  in¬ 
adjective  from  the  substantive  gielp  ‘boasting,’  just  as  ON  lyg-inn  ‘inclined  to 
lie,  lying’  from  the  substantive  lyg-i  ‘a  lie.’  No  one  would  think  of  confusing 
these  in-adjectives  with  the  corresponding  strong  past  participle  forms  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  ablaut  series.  Yet  such  a  confusion  has  obtained  in  the  case  of  ON 
fO-inn,  lii-inn;  cf.,  e.g.,  E.  Wesson  who  says  (Zur  Gesckichte  der  n-Deklination, 
p.  56)  in  regard  to  the  form  fii-inn:  “Part.  PrSt.  eines  Verbums,  von  welchem 
in  den  germanischen  Sprachen  keine  finiten  Formen  nachgewiesen  sind.’’ 

“  The  semantic  development  of  the  verb  gldp-na  was  probably  ‘to  become 
soft’ > ‘to  become  cowardly’ > ‘to  become  downcast.’ 


no  necessity  for  postulating  a  form  *gltip-inn  as  the  basis  for 
the  verb  giap-na.  If  a  form  *glup-inn  did  at  one  time  exist,  it 
represented  not  a  past  participle  but  a  primary  adjective  in 
-in  just  as  do  the  forms  fit-inn  and  la-inn. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  clear  that  the  forms  Hg-inn, 
fa-inn  and  la-inn  (with  long  radical  vowel)  do  not  represent 
past  participle  formations  and  therefore  should  not  be  listed 
in  our  ON  grammars  as  such.  A  foot  note  should  provide 
for  these  forms,  indicating  them  as  primary  adjectival  forma¬ 
tions  in  -in  {<*-tn:*-in),  which  accounts  for  the  seeming  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  ablaut  vowel. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 


SCANDINAVIAN  A-SUFFIXAL  EPITHETS  WITH 
PEJORATIVE  MEANING 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  so  large  a  number  of  words 
with  a  ib-suffix  indicating  a  person  and  having  a  pejorative 
meaning.  The  words  are  mostly  formed  on  the  adjective  and 
serve  as  name  or  nickname  for  the  person  who  possesses  the 
quality  indicated  by  the  adjectives  in  question. 

I  do  not  here  give  the  etymology  of  these  words,  as  I  have 
already  done  so  in  my  University  of  Chicago  dissertation  on 
The  Germanic  K-Formations  in  the  Scandinavian  Languages. 
The  etymology  is  in  most  cases  self-evident  to  those  especially 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  of  little  interest  to 
others. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  words  in  -ik  and  -ika  may 
be  of  Low  German  origin. 

Old  Norse  and  Icelandic 

BrUnkr  ‘a  nickname,  a  brown  colored  person’. 

Gridka  ‘a  woman  who  as  a  servant  has  her  abode  in  the  house  of 
her  master,  and  whose  reputation  is  not  above  suspicion’. 
H6rka,  Hirkia  ‘nicknames  formed  on  the  adj.  hardr  ‘hard’.’ 
Horka  ‘a  nickname’:  horr  ‘an  adulterer’. 

Hrunki  ‘a  clown;  a  large  person’. 

Kolka  ‘a  nickname’.  Cp.  Swed.  dial,  fridkolla  ‘a  peace-maid’. 
Lerka  ‘a  nickname’. 

Svarkr  ‘a  proud,  haughty  woman’. 

Svdrkr,  Svdrka  ‘nicknames  formed  on  svdrr  ‘heavy,  grave, 
serious’. 

New  Norwegian  or  Norwegian  Dialect 
Alka  ‘an  untidy  person’. 

Ulka  ‘a  sour,  unpleasant  person,  an  untidy,  unpleasant  woman’. 
Da^k,  dallk  ‘a  wretch,  a  lazy  person’. 

Do^k  ‘a  flabby,  lazy  dunce’. 

Fa^rk  ‘a  rascal,  a  vagabond,  one  not  to  be  depended  upon’. 
Flunk  ‘a  stout,  clumsy,  strong  person’. 
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Gnurk  ‘a  covetous  person,  a  miser’. 

Hoik  ‘a  stiff,  awkward,  clumsy  person’. 

Knark  ‘an  old  wretched  person’. 

Lerkja  ‘a  big,  flabby,  lazy  person’. 

Murker  ‘an  industrious,  but  slow  person’. 

Mjaak  ‘a  thin,  emaciated,  weak  person’. 

Purk,  purka  ‘a  surly,  morose  person’. 

Skark  ‘a  sickly,  worn  out  person’. 

Stolk  ‘one  who  moves  about  in  a  slow  and  stumbling  manner’. 
Strank  ‘a  person  who  is  stiff  in  his  movements’. 

Swedish  Dialect 

Bolker  ‘one  who  drinks  immoderately’. 

Borika  ‘a  drunk  person,  a  drunkard’. 

Brannik  ‘a  person  who  makes  himself  important’. 

Dalk,  dallk  ‘a  wretch,  a  careless  person’. 

Danker  ‘a  lazy,  useless  person,  a  gallant,  a  spooney’. 

Fnurka  ‘a  cranky  and  parsimonius  woman’. 

Hulker,  hylker  ‘an  unreliable,  untrustworthy  person’. 

Kaluka  ‘a  girl  in  her  teens,  a  hoyden’. 

Killakk  ‘one  who  plays  a  game  of  cards  called  kille\ 

Kolak  ‘an  evil,  old  person’. 

Knark  ‘a  weak,  gnarling  person’. 

Loik  ‘an  immoral  woman’. 

Lark  ‘a  sluggish,  careless  person’,  larker  ‘a  half  grown  boy’. 
Lurka  ‘an  untidy,  lazy  woman’. 

Luska  ‘a  lousy,  sloppy  woman’. 

Perker  ‘a  little  boy;  a  sickly,  weak  person’. 

Purka,  purker  ‘a  strict  housekeeper’. 

Purka  ‘a  short,  stout  woman’. 

Solka  ‘an  untidy  woman’. 

Skolk,  skolkare  ‘a  truant,  loiterer’. 

Slark  ‘a  loafer,  an  idler’. 

Snussik  ‘an  untidy  person’. 

Studik  ‘an  old  broken  down  person’. 

Taska  ‘an  immoral  woman’. 

Vaska  ‘a  little  girl’,  vasker  ‘a  little  boy;  a  small  unimportant 
man’. 
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Danish  Dialect 

Ulk  ‘an  old  sailor’. 

Utmk  ‘a  dunce,  a  simpleton,  a  good-for-nothing  person’. 

Dalk  ‘one  who  rocks  and  reels  as  he  walks’. 

Dalk,  dallk  ‘a  wretch,  a  lazy  person’. 

Dalka  ‘a  dull,  lazy  woman’. 

Dolk  ‘a  flabby,  lazy  person’. 

Dr^nnik  ‘a  stout  person,  a  loiterer’. 

Fonnik  ‘an  awkward,  stupid  person’. 

Knark  ‘a  person  who  can  endure  everything;  a  covetous  person; 
a  cross-patch’. 

Knork  ‘a  cynic*,  knorkel  ‘a  gnarling  person’. 

Linka  in  Kisselinka  ‘a  coquettish,  immoral  woman’. 

Lurke  ‘a  sleepy,  lazy  woman’. 

Murk  ‘a  cranky,  grumpy  person’. 

Purk  ‘a  miser,  a  skinflint’. 

Pusak  ‘a  simple-minded  person;  a  small,  heavy-set  person’. 
Pyske  ‘a  small,  misformed  being’. 

Rallik  ‘a  tall,  thin  person’. 

Sallik  ‘a  strange  fellow,  a  peculiar-minded  person’. 

Syilik  ‘a  thin,  lean  person’. 

Sinke  ‘the  last  pupil  in  the  class  in  school’. 

Sprannik  ‘a  dandy,  beau,  fop’. 

Tisak  ‘a  wretched  fellow,  a  miserable  person’. 

Tronnik  ‘a  small,  stout  woman’. 

Tr^nnik  ‘a  stout  person,  a  loiterer’. 

Shetlandish 

Irek  ‘a  very  small  being,  a  poorly  thriving  being’. 

Urmek  ‘a  very  small  child,  a  sickly  child’. 

Brolki  ‘a  rough,  noisy  person’,  hrolk  same. 

Bromek  ‘a  heavy,  stout  person,  esp.  a  woman’. 

Dolk  ‘a  large,  clumsy  person’. 

Glink  ‘a  foolish,  simple,  half-witted  person’.  , 

Hifsek  ‘a  heavy,  clumsy  and  unkempt  person,  esp.  a  woman’. 
Hofsek  ‘a  large,  heavy  and  clumsy  person’. 

Hordek  ‘a  large  and  heavily  built  woman’. 
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Hjonek  ‘a  small,  withered,  dried-up  person;  a  foolish,  careless 
person’. 

Jappek  ‘one  who  stutters,  stammers,  sobs  or  whines’. 

Naitek  ‘an  ill-piannered  child;  an  impolite  servant’. 

Nitrek,  nittek  same. 

Paitek  ‘a  small  or  ill-mannered  child’. 

Pollek  ‘a  large,  stout  person’. 

Sniprek  ‘a  person  with  a  wrinkled,  dried  up  face’. 

Snoprek  ‘a  person  with  a  wrinkled,  dried  up  face;  a  forbidding 
person’. 

Sperrek  ‘a  tall,  thin  person’. 

Stolk  ‘a  short,  stout  person’. 

Strottek  ‘a  short,  stout  person’. 

Toddek  ‘a  very  small  person’. 

Tralek  ‘an  untidy  and  slow  person’. 

Faroe  Islands 
Bl^dka  ‘a  cowardly  person’. 

St.  Peter,  Minn.  A.  H.  Dahlstrom 


REVIEWS 

Selua  Lagerl^f  von  Walter  A.  Berendsohn.  Albert  Langen,  Mtinchen,  1927. 

370  pages. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  Selma  Lagerldf  is  one  of  the  chief  literary  figures 
in  the  modem  world,  he  should  read  this  masterly,  pathfinding  work  by  Dr. 
Berendsohn.  This  German  professor,  who  has  long  taught  and  sponsored  the 
Swedish  language  and  literature  at  the  university  in  Hamburg,  has  among  other 
things  brought  together  a  set  of  facts  that  will  startle  even  a  Swedish  con¬ 
noisseur.  How  many  know  that  Anna  Maria  Lenngren,  Tegn^r,  Froding,  and 
others,  were  parts  of  the  same  family  tree  as  Selma  Lagerlof  ?  How  many  readers 
realize  that  in  Germany  one  publishing  house  alone  has  printed  almost  half  a 
million  copies  of  her  books,  and  that  some  of  her  works  have  been  translated 
into  more  than  thirty  different  languages?  Almost  all  of  them  have  been  done 
into  Japanese,  Polish  and  Russian — not  to  mention  the  more  common  European 
tongues;  a  large  number  into  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian  and  Hungarian; 
and  some  into  Serbian,  Armenian,  Bengali,  Turkish,  Arabic  and  many  others. 
Over  a  million  and  a  half  volumes  have  been  sold  in  the  original;  and  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  people  can  read  Swedish.  And  thus  the  eye-opening 
tale  continues. 

The  author  of  the  above  monograph,  with  characteristic  thoroughness, 
set  out  a  few  years  ago  to  analyse  the  life  and  work  of  the  Swedish  novelist; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  contributed  substantially  to  an 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  international  popularity. 
Dr.  Berendsohn’s  results,  even  to  the  most  sceptical  critic,  must  be  acknowledged 
as  a  singular  success.  Sdma  Lagerldf  is  a  welcome,  dispassionate  study.  Though 
it  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  it  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  work 
we  have  on  Miss  Lagerldf,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  scholarly  investigations 
ever  made  by  a  foreigner  of  a  living  Swedish  author.  Ordinarily  it  would  have 
proved  a  delicate,  courageous  task  to  write  fully  and  honestly  under  the 
circumstances;  but  Dr.  Berendsohn  seems  to  have  found  a  happy  combination 
of  tact  and  interpretation.  His  analysis  is  therefore  valuable.  Its  index  of  names, 
its  chronological  table  of  events,  the  genealogy  of  the  Lagerldf  family  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  its  informative  notes,  make  the  work  an  unusually 
worthy  reference  book  for  all  students  of  Selma  Lagerldf.  Of  special  interest 
are  Berendsohn’s  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  her  novels  and  his  prophesy 
regarding  their  respective  longevity.  Most  attractive  of  all  are  the  many  copper- 
tone  portraits  and  illustrations  depicting  the  development  and  environment 
of  Miss  Lagerldf.  The  reviewer  can  recommend  the  volume  without  the  slightest 
hesitancy.  We  need  it,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  its  details. 

Dr.  Berendsohn  divides  his  study  into  four  large  parts:  Heimat  und  Leben, 
Ktinstlerschaft,  Werke,  and  Wirkung  und  Wert.  Under  the  second  heading  are 
treated  the  art  of  oral  narration,  saga  style,  motivation,  action,  “Gestand- 
lichkeit,”  “Weltanschauung,”  and  imagination;  and  a  comparison  is  given  of 
Selma  Lagerldf’s  artistry  with  that  of  Goethe,  Strindberg  and  Hans  Christian 
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Andersen.  This  comparison  seems  sane,  clear,  original  and  penetrative.  Whether 
or  not  the  Swedish  novelist’s  characters  move  in  a  dream  and  saga  atmosphere, 
there  is  always  some  action — the  action  including  dialogue — and  a  form  of  ob¬ 
jectivity,  so  that  the  interest  is  sustained  without  burdening  the  reader  with 
long  descriptions  or  psychological  analyses  per  se.  These  come  through  action. 
In  Selma  Lagerldf’s  unique  narrative  style  and  mastery  of  language — always 
conveying,  as  they  do,  a  conservative  religious  message — lies  the  power  of  her 
genius:  she  is  not  a  pioneer  thinker. — After  a  history  and  characterization  of 
her  various  works  and  an  account  of  her  popularity  in  the  film  and  on  the  stage. 
Dr.  Berendsohn  concludes  his  appreciation  with  a  careful  estimate  of  Miss 
Lagerlbf’s  esthetic  value  and  success.  Most  successful  of  all  her  narratives, 
says  Berendsohn,  is  Nils  Holgersson,  a  pure  tale  which  will  live  longer  than  the 
others;  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  this  story  was — made  to  order.  Naturally, 
the  narrator  has  her  limitations : 

“Selma  Lagerldf’s  seelisches  Erleben,  soweit  es  sich  im  Werke  oSenbart 
hat,ist  scharf  umgrenzt.  Es  umfasst  nicht  dietiefaufwilhlenden  Leidenschaften, 
die  verstricken  in  die  widerspruchsvolle  Wirklichkeit  mit  ihren  unldsbaren 
Fragen,  und  nicht  jene  Aufschwiinge  inbrilnstiger  Sehnsucht,  die  der  Welt 
greifbarer  Erscheinungen  ganz  entheben  und  ins  unendliche  Jenseits  der  Seele 
fUhren.  Es  erstreckt  sich  in  einer  Mittellage  zwischen  dem  gemeinen  Dasein 
und  der  ilbersteigerten  Innenwelt.  Ihr  ist  deshalb  nicht  nur  Lyrik  und  Dramatik 
versagt,  sondem  ihr  Werk  erscheint  gegeniiber  dem  der  ganz  grossen  genialen 
Schdpfer  flachig.  Diese  Flachigkeit  bt  nicht  ab  Oberflkchigkeit  anzufassen, 
sondem  etwa  wie  die  ausmessbare  Schicht  eines  grossen  Flusses  im  Gegensatz 
zur  unermesslichen  Tiefe  des  Meeres  und  der  Unendlichkeit  der  Wolkengebilde 
am  Himmel.  Innerhalb  dieser  Grenzen  bt  der  seelische  Gehalt  ihrer  Dichtungen 
von  unerschdpflichem  Reichtum.” 

Berendsohn  believes  that  no  Swedish  literary  name  b  as  well  known  in  the 
world  as  Selma  Lagerlof’s,  and  that  thousands  of  people  know  of  Sweden  only 
through  her.  In  March,  1925,  he  relates,  C.  J.  EngstrSm  vbited  a  bookshop 
in  Algiers  and  inquired  in  vain  for  works  by  Ibsen  or  Strindberg  but  found  six 
by  Selma  LagerlSf .  Who  are  right  in  their  estimates  of  her  genius — the  millions 
who  read  her  works  or  the  few  academics  who  are  unable  to  analyse  them? 
Unfavorable  critics  have  failed  to  grasp  the  full  scope  of  poetic  art,  says  Berend¬ 
sohn.  “Es  bt  ein  Irrtum,  zu  gbuben,  dass  eine  Dichtung  von  Rang  in  der  hellen, 
klaren  imd  kiihlen  Schicht  des  Denkens  ihren  eigentlichen  Urspnmg  habe  und 
Gedanken  ihr  wesentlicher  Gehalt  seien.’’  Through  an  unparalleled  artbtic 
conunand  over  language  Mbs  Lagerldf  has  succeeded  in  transferring  her 
“Innerlichkeit,”  her  “Gemiltswelt”  and  “Gebtigkeit”  to  other  souls  and  hearts. 
“Ich  wage  voraussetzen,”  asserts  the  critic-biographer,  “das  ihr  ein  dauemder 
Platz  in  der  Weltliteratur  sicher  bt.’’ 

Yde  University  Acolfh  B.  Benson 
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Bjornstjerne  Bjornson’s  En  Glad  Gut.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Composi¬ 
tion  Exercises,  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Guy  Richard  Vowles.  Second  and 
revised  edition.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  Lutheran  Free  Church  Publishing 
Co.  1927. 

It  is  indeed  highly  gratifying  that  a  second  edition  of  this  charming  idyll 
has  been  called  for;  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  the  edition  has  been 
found  generally  satisfactory.  The  present  reviewer  after  close  examination  sub¬ 
scribes  to  this  appraisal,  with  certain  reeervations.  He  has  not  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  subjecting  it  to  the  fiery  test  of  class  room  use,  when  flaws  may  be 
brought  out  which  the  most  critical  of  scholars  will  have  overlooked.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Composition  Exercises  and  the  Questions  on  which, 
therefore,  I  shall  venture  no  comment  beyond  saying  that  they  seem  carefully 
considered  and  ought  to  work  out  well  in  practice.  I  have  gone  all  the  more 
carefully  into  the  Text,  the  Notes,  and  the  Vocabulary — not  with  the  intention 
of  finding  fault,  but  with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  suggestions  offered  may  prove 
of  value.  And  I  have  not  hesitated  to  present  them  at  some  length,  because  in  the 
teaching  of  Norwegian,  En  Glad  Gut  is  bound  to  retain  a  prominent  place. 

In  the  Notes — a  most  important  feature,  especially  for  autodidacts — all  too 
many  idioms  seem  to  be  left  unexplained,  and  some,  incorrectly  rendered. 
Especially  toward  the  end  of  the  story.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Bj;^mson’s 
style  is  of  infinite  variety,  at  home  in  all  ‘levels’,  not  infrequently  sui  generis 
by  authority  of  his  genius.  In  this  story,  e.g.,  we  have  the  racy  Norwegian  of 
the  father  and  of  Ole  Nordistuen,  the  Dano-Norwegian  of  Baard  (especially 
in  his  letters),  the  poetic  style  of  descriptions  and  the  lyrics.  These  differences 
should  be  pointed  out,  at  least  in  their  main  features.  I  subjoin  a  number  of 
remarks  on  individual  passages. 

P.  8  1. 1  0yvind  gik  og  saa  op  over  berget.  This  idiom  is  nowhere  explained, 
yet  is  one  of  those  most  apt  to  be  mistranslated.  There  is  no  question,  in  this 
instance,  that  gik  has  practically  lost  its  independent  value:  '0.  was  looking. etc  ’ 
P.  16  1. 28  ‘Tilhesl  probably  also  represents  the  original  O.N.  (not  O. 
Icel.)  gen.  hest.’  That  is  most  surprising.  The  gen.  form  without  final  s  is  of 
course  both  O.  Icel.  and  O.N.,  due  to  dissimulation. 

P.  19  1. 2  Ban  vilde  tm  frem  imot  ham,  men  i  det  samme  kremtet  broren,  og 
detfaldt  saa  haardt;mere  skulde  ikke  til  for  at  stanse  ham.  I  fail  to  understand  how 
detfaldt  saa  haardt  can  possibly  mean  ‘it  hurt  him’.  Tr.,  simply,  ‘it  was  so  hard’ 
(viz.  for  Baard  to  reveal  himself). 

P.341.26  (han)  flydde  med  blikketf^stfor  konen,  sidenfor  s^nnen.  Here,  it 
should  be  explained  that/or  here  has  the  value  ol  fra. 

P.  35  1. 14  (han)  kjampet  trolig  for  at  samle  mening.  This  rather  unusual 
sentence  will  baffle  not  only  the  beginner.  It  is  probably  best  rendered  by 
‘he  struggled  faithfully  to  gather  the  meaning,’  viz.  of  what  he  was  reading. 

P.  37  1. 18  “Far  din  har  hat  nok  i  den  plads;  du  kunde  ogsaa  ha  nok  i  den.” 
This  is  likely  to  be  difficult.  Tr.  ‘has  been  able  to  make  a  living  off  the  property 
etc.’ 

P.  43  1. 1  Du  har  varet  doven,  din  knegt.  In  the  note,  as  in  a  number  of 
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grammars,  attention  is  not  called  to  the  fact  that  this  peculiarly  Scandinavian 
construction  is  limited  to  the  singular. 

P.  45 1. 27  14  tanken  drag  ind  til  sig  sdv.  Here,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  last  three  words  remain  untranslated:  ‘their  thoughts  turned  inward.’ 

Ibid,  de  skiltes  da  tried  de  bedstre  brisker  for  den  kommende  dag  og  kvad 
den  vilde  binde.  The  editor  attempts  to  explain  the  inexplicable  when  he  has  this 
note  on  binde  (in  the  Vocabulary):  ‘bring  about,  offer,  hold  (of  importance.)’  I 
fear  this  translation  is  made  on  his  own  responsibility;  for  the  dictionaries 
at  my  disposal  do  not  give  it  countenance.  I  suspect  that  binde  is  merely  a 
misprint  for  bringe — kvad  den  kommende  dag  nil  bringe — a  very  conunon  expres¬ 
sion. 

P.  50 1. 1  Ja,  men  velkleedl  og  ren  maa  da  folk  faa  vcere.  This  highly  idiomatic 
passage  will  certainly  puzzle  those  not  to  the  manner  bom.  Tr.  ‘Yes,  but  well- 
dressed  and  clean  one  certainly  has  got  a  right  to  be.’ 

Ibid.  1. 30  Hanfik  op  et  lilet  speil.  This  means,  neither  ‘he  brought  up’  nor 
‘opened,’  but  ‘produced’ — a  boy  (as  B.  B.  certainly  knew)  can  ‘produce’  an 
incredible  number  of  unexpected  things  out  of  his  jeans! 

P.  70  1. 24  and  p.  71  1. 20  For  most,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
appearance  of  the  huldre  and  briefly  refer  to  the  ^Esopian  fable — commonplace 
though  they  be  to  Norwegians — to  make  these  passages  fully  understood. 

P.  75 1. 14  “Er  saa  gammeltfolk  uie  og  guar?”  The  tang  of  this  is,  to  be  sure, 
untranslatable;  but  an  effort  should  be  made,  rather  than  leave  the  student  in 
the  lurch.  How  would  ‘Well,  well,  and  what  brings  the  old  gentleman  to  us?’  do 
her  et  It  should  also  be  explained  that  og  gaar  here  stands  for  at  gaa. 

P.  77  1.  3  Datter  min  gik  og  skapte  sig  saa  Icenge  til  hun  fik  gifte  sig  med  en 
fark.  This  is  translated  ‘got  herself  married,  managed  to  get  married  ....’; 
which  I  doubt.  The  context  shows  that  it  means  ‘till  she  hadto  marry  a  tramp’ 
(viz.  to  avoid  consequences). 

Ibid.  1. 18  leg  skal  bevise  dig,jeg,  gut  o.s.v.  Tr.  I  shall  show  you,  I  shall 
etc. 

P.  75  1. 22  den  vcnstre  (haand)  holdt  han  spcendt  i  siden  certainly  means 
‘akimbo’;  but  spcendt  i  (Vocabulary  p.  188)  alone,  without  the  prepositional 
object,  as  certainly  does  not  mean  that. 

P.  95 1.  29  "saa  er  det  avgjort  da,  sa  k^nen,  hun  fl^  paa  vandet."  The  omission 
of  idet  should  have  been  remarked  on. 

P.  96  1.  23  (de)  talte  uavladelig  i  munden  paa  hverandre  will  be  an  idiom 
totally  incomprehensible  to  the  beginner  without  translation.  Brynildsen 
renders  this  idiom  by  ‘to  interrupt  (to  speak  all  at  once)’;  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
closest  one  can  come. 

While  in  these  (and  other)  instances  the  notes  are  too  meager,  or  else  some¬ 
what  misleading,  in  others  there  is  given  vel  meget  av  det  gode.  In  particular, 
references  to  Anglosaxon,  Pregermanic,  Indoeuropean,  had  best  be  excised. 
E.g.  the  reference  to  *  Judith  1.  28’  (p.  105)  puzzled  me,  until  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  to  the — Anglosaxon  poem  of  that  name,  by  Cynewulf! — Likewise, 
lengthy  syntactical  and  etymological  disquisitions  may  well  be  dispensed  with 


in  a  book  of  this  nature. — ^Whether  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  information 
(in  the  notes)  that  “all  rural  scenes  in  this  text  were  snapped  (sic!)  by  the  editor 
in  Norway  during  the  summer  of  1914”  is  at  least  open  to  doubt.  Most  of  the 
pictures  by  the  way,  are  not  particularly  Apropos. 

In  the  Vocabulary,  very  properly  lengths  and  accents  are  indicated,  in 
doubtful  cases.  Only,  this  is  not  done  with  sufficient  consistency.  Thus 
almagtig,  avsides,  avsted,  hiUerd^d,  derinde  (and  the  other  compounds  with  der- 
given),  efterhvert,  ensteds,  femdalerseddd,  forgjceves,  frieri,  henimot,  Eerregud, 
herved,  hvorav  (and  all  other  compounds  with  kvor-),  ihu,  insekt,  overfor,  over¬ 
flying,  overlegen,  oversende,  overlyde,  overvcdde,  lilgivdse,  tilsjy,  lyeri,  underlagt, 
ustadig,  are  all  (normally)  accented  not  on  the  first  syllable.  The  same  is 
true  with  marks  of  length  and  shortness.  Thus,  id,  akkurSl,  Atnlrika,  bldre, 
bUskap  (after  biisk),  ikorn,  mist,  n&vn,  risle  (after  ris),  skralll  (cf.  smaali,  storll), 
sUsning,  vhdig,  vitug  (after  vUe). — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  future  edition  the 
pronunciation  of  a  number  of  words  be  given  where  there  is  likelihood  of 
‘spelling-pronunciation’,  and  that  the  English  infinitives  be  given  their  proper 
sign. 

Of  misprints — none  serious — I  noted  the  following:  p.  32 1.  5,  p.  44 1. 6,  p. 
64 1. 6,  p.  81 1.  2,  p.  83 1. 9,  p.  185  skigaard. 

All  these  are,  to  be  sure,  only  flaws  such  as  will  creep  into  textbooks.  They 
will  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  Far  more 
serious  I  consider  the  omission  of  notes  on  realia,  on  stylistic  features  (as  above 
remarked),  on  the  psychology  of  the  peasant  folk  revealed  in  these  stories  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  city  folk  and  to  the  world,  on  Bj^mson’s  definite  intention 
with  certain  elements  in  the  story.  Thus,  not  a  word  is  said  to  explain  to  the 
student  the  function  of  the  agronomskole  as  a  symbol  of  the  national  gjenreisning 
through  the  purposeful  and  patriotic  use  of  the  land  and  intelligence  plentifully 
available  in  Norway. 

The  introduction  is  also,  frankly,  a  disappointment.  It  is  incoherent,  the 
quotations  are  too  copious,  and  they  overlap.  It  is  as  though  the  editor  had 
approached  his  task  at  second  hand  or  did  not  venture  to  express  himself.  One 
is  nowhere  made  to  feel  that  he  has  thrilled  to  the  tremendous  emotional  vitality 
of  the  story,  and  to  the  huge  gusto  of  B  jfimson  in  telling  it,  which  make  it  more 
than  a  joy  to  re-read — a  communion,  an  edification  in  the  best  of  humanity. 
And,  if  you  please,  one  misses  even  a  brief  recital  of  that  victorious  career,  of 
the  immense  influence  of  the  man  and  his  work  on  the  whole  nation.  Also,  a 
word  on  the  peasant  novel  and  its  development  in  the  North  would  have  been 
welcome. 

University  of  Texas  L.  M.  Hollander 

The  Reading  or  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  By  M.  V,  O’Shea,  in  Coopera- 

Uon  with  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  Committee  and  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1927,  No.  16.  pp.  78. 

This  careful  report  is  of  interest  also  to  teachers  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues, 
and  I  shall  therefore  briefly  summarize  some  of  its  chief  results;  which,  by  the 
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way,  being  practically  the  same  for  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  may  be  stated 
without  specifying  a  particular  language. 

The  investigation  was  organized  on  a  very  comprehensive,  in  fact  nation¬ 
wide,  scale,  questionnaires  having  been  sent  to  twenty  thousand  persons,  with 
returns  from  over  six  thousand,  so  that  some  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
conclusions;  especially  as  the  editor  and  compiler  is  laudably  circumspect  and 
sane  in  avoiding  the  usual  pitfalls  of  statistics  in  fields  where  values  are  imponder¬ 
able.  There  are  no  less  than  fifty-seven,  frequently  elaborate,  tables  of  responses, 
under  a  great  number  of  headings,  from  graduates  of  both  Highschools  and 
Colleges,  by  classes — regarding  the  value  put  by  the  individual  on  the  study  of 
foreign  languages;  the  number  of  pages  in  the  foreign  language  read  since 
graduation;  the  purposes  of  such  post-scholastic  reading  (Research,  Travel, 
Business,  or  Personal  Enjoyment);  whether  books  studied  in  class  were 
re-read  after  graduation;  regional  distribution  of  users  of  foreign  languages; 
to  what  extent  ex-students  are  placed  in  situations  in  which  the  need  of  a  foreign 
language  is  felt;  etc.  etc. 

A  few  of  the  conclusions  stand  out  as  important  though  not  unexpected. 
(1)  Most  correspondents  state  that  the  time  which  they  devoted  to  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  in  school  and  college  was  well  spent.  And, pending  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  objective  standards  as  to  what  is  ‘worth  while’ — which  will 
be  when  we  locate  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow — this  self-evalu¬ 
ation  will  have  to  stand.  (2)  The  length  of  study,  especially  in  college,  materially 
increased  the  later  value  of  the  language  to  the  student — as  was  to  be  expected. 
Repetitio  mater  est  studiorum.  It  is  axiomatic  that  no  language  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  for  less  than  two  years,  once  it  is  begun.  (3)  Yet  a  very  large  proportion 
admit  that  they  have  read  no  material  in  the  language  studied,  after  gradu¬ 
ation;  which,  again,  is  only  what  might  be  expected. 

Lest  this  last  conclusion  should  be  unduly  depressing  to  the  linguistically 
minded,  as  confirmatory  of  occasional  howls  of  anti-language  fanatics,  the 
author  shrewdly  asks  what  the  result  of  a  similar  inquiry  would  be  if  extended  to, 
say.  Algebra,  History  of  Education,  Physics,  or  any  other  study  taken  up  in 
school  or  college  (barring  Arithmetic  and  English)  which  has  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  bread-and-butter  occupation.  We  have  a  large  trust  that  studia 
abeunt  in  mores,  all  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Still,  it  will  have  to  be  granted  that  methods  of  study  in  vogue  have  largely 
failed  to  give  the  student  of  languages  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  that  he  turns 
to  it  with  pleasure  and  profit  in  after  life — i.e.  chiefly,  in  the  case  of  us  Americans 
— to  read  the  language  readily.  Very  possibly,  grammar  and  composition 
should  be  stressed  less,  once  the  chief  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  more 
prominence  given  to  rapid  reading.  Else,  no  approach  is  made  to  the  broadening 
influence  of  a  foreign  psychology.  How  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances 
without  falling  into  slipshod  methods,  which  is  our  besetting  sin — aye,  there’s 
the  rub! 

The  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HENRIK  IBSEN: 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 


(An  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ibsen  Centenary  program, 
March  20th,  at  the  University  of  Illinois) 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  born  100  years  ago  today  at  Skien  in 
southern  Norway  within  the  province  of  Telemarken.  Tele- 
marken  is  East  Norwegian  territory,  but  it  is  a  district,  the 
history  of  which  has  been  culturally  closely  linked  with  South¬ 
western  Norway.  His  mother’s  people  were  all  of  this  region, 
but  on  his  father’s  side  he  had  West  Norwegian  blood  in  his 
veins.  Skien,  today  a  thriving  city,  in  1828  numbering  3,200 
souls,  lies  there  snugly  facing  the  harbor  in  Skien  Bay  on  the 
North  Sea.  That  Ibsen  belonged  by  birth  to  this  village  and 
this  district  was  perhaps  not  without  significance  for  his  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  heritage.  We  should  remember  that  in 
Europe  such  a  district  is  something  more  than  a  geographical 
region  and  a  name.  It  is  there  a  racial-cultural  unit;  the  people 
who  live  there  are  the  descendants  of  a  tribe  that  1,000  years 
ago,  or  it  may  be  2,000  or  4,000  years,  took  possession  and 
developed  their  culture  there,  and  have  developed  it  further, 
and  transmitted  it  to  their  successors  through  the  ages.  And 
the  District  becomes  a  body  of  traditions,  of  ways  of  living,  and 
of  doing  and  thinking,  a  nation  as  it  were,  on  a  small  scale. 

Ibsen’s  character  was  in  part  the  heritage  that  came  to  him 
from  being  thus  conditioned  by  birth.  The  most  prominent 
element  in  Ibsen’s  character  was,  perhaps,  his  austerity,  the 
severity  of  his  code  of  life,  in  reference  to  truth,  in  reference  to 
right.  This  element  is  strong  in  Norwegian  psychology  every¬ 
where,  and  not  least  in  Southwestern  Norway.  Ibsen  was  re¬ 
lentless  in  his  demands  of  others  in  a  matter  of  right  and  truth; 
but  he  at  all  times  first  practised  his  code  himself.  Ibsen 
scourged  sham  and  hypocrisy,  and  weakness  of  will,  whether 
he  found  it  among  the  pillars  of  society  or  among  the  humblest 
in  Brand’s  parish.  He  battled  all  his  life  for  truth,  and  he  always 
worked  for  right,  as  he  saw  it;  never  compromised  with  any¬ 
thing  less. 

And  it  was  but  a  part  of  the  same  code,  when  he  abhorred 
that  sluggishness  of  purpose,  which  is  incapable  of  earnest 
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devotion  to  a  task,  and  of  whole-souled  effort.  He  despised  the 
weakling  who  evades  the  difl&cult  thing,  and  who,  travelling 
the  paths  of  ease,  seeks  rewards  which  he  has  not  earned. 

Then  there  is  his  taciturnity;  there  was  about  Ibsen  an 
inborn  reserve  that  seemed  sometimes  to  take  the  form  of 
aristocratic  aloofness.  In  Norway  such  taciturnity  is  peculiarly 
West  Norwegian.  Using  few  words,  saying  what  you  have  to 
say  in  the  briefest  way,  a  quality  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
Western  Norway,leads  to  a  terse  conversational  style,  a  vigorous 
and  concise  prose  literary  form,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
folk  literature  and  also  of  the  writers  of  that  region.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  Ibsen  will  recognize  in  this  a  characteristic  of  Ibsen’s 
own  prose. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  speak  of  other  qualities;  some  of 
them  might  no  doubt  in  part  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

It  would  be  in  order  here,  perhaps,  to  say  something  about 
Ibsen’s  ancestry,  but  I  shall  consider  this  interesting  question 
only  very  briefly.  Ibsen’s  first  biographer  Jaeger  in  1888  gave 
what  seemed  to  be  a  trustworthy  account  of  Ibsen’s  origins 
ancestrally:  Ibsen,  he  said,  was  of  German,  Danish,  and  Scot¬ 
tish  ancestry,  no  drop  of  him  was  Norwegian.  Ibsen’s  first 
English  biographer  copied  this,  believing  that  Jaeger  had  in¬ 
vestigated  the  matter;  and  the  first  German  biographer  did 
the  same;  and  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Russian,  and  the 
American,  and  other  biographers,  repeated  it.  But  Jaeger’s 
story  about  Ibsen’s  non-Norwegian  ancestry  has  recently  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Johan  K.  Bergwitz;  and  it  proves  to 
be  nothing  but  a  myth.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  into  it 
here;  I  shall  merely  cite  two  matters  and  give  you  the  figures. 
It  isn’t  true  that  Ibsen’s  great  grandmother  was  a  Scotch  girl 
who  married  a  Norwegian  in  Bergen.  But  it  is  true  that  Ibsen’s 
great  grandmother’s  great  grandfather’s  father  Jochum  Disch- 
ington  became  a  citizen  of  Bergen  in  1594,  and  it  appears  that 
he  was  Scotch.  It  isn’t  true  that  Ibsen’s  mother  Marie  Alten- 
burg  was,  some  six  generations  back,  of  German  origin;  the 
name  Altenburg  came  in  when  a  certain  Norwegian,  Anders 
Hauge,  translated  his  name  to  Anders  Altenburg.  But  Ibsen 
did  have  a  little  Danish  blood  in  him:  24/256ths.  The  German 
element  figures  8/256ths,  and  the  Scottish  element  1/256; 
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3/256  parts  have  not  been  accounted  for,  but  220/256ths  was 
Norwegian  blood, 

Ibsen  inherited  from  his  mother  much  of  his  intellectual 
gifts,  and  from  her  also  in  the  main  his  modesty,  and  a  deeply 
serious  nature.  From  his  father  came  chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
his  wit,  his  gift  as  a  conversationalist,  and  those  social  qualities 
which,  when  everything  was  to  his  liking,  made  him  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  friends  gathered  with  him  of  an  evening.  From  his  father 
Ibsen  had  his  incomparable  gift  for  putting  his  thoughts  into 
pithy  and  effective  form.  His  father  was  a  master  at  repartee; 
he  could  in  an  argument  crush  an  opponent  by  an  annihilating 
rejoinder  that  few  cared  to  risk,  Ibsen  inherited  this  skill. 

Ibsen’s  mother  was  a  very  religious  woman  and  given  some¬ 
what  to  brooding.  The  affairs  of  the  day  had  little  appeal  to 
her;  and  she  was,  e.g.,  not  able  to  take  any  interest  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  business;  nor  did  she  know  how  to  curb  her  husband’s 
spendthrift  ways.  Ibsen  used  both  as  models  in  the  drama 
Peer  Gynt;  and  Peer  in  turn  is  Ibsen  himself  at  his  worst,  as  he 
once  said;  Rasmus  Gynt  who  wasted  money  right  and  left  is 
Ibsen’s  father;  Aase,  Peer’s  mother,  is  Ibsen’s  mother,  says 
Ibsen  adding:  “but  with  necessary  exaggerations.”  However, 


Ibsen’s  mother  was  also  his  model  for  Solveig,  that  ray  of  sun- 
I  shine  that  once  meets  Peer  on  his  path.  If  Ibsen  caricatured  his 

;  mother  in  Aase,  he  gave  us  the  divine  in  her  in  Solveig,  Ibsen’s 

>  mother  is  said  to  have  been  rather  cold,  she  was  not  often  seen 

i  smiling.  But  we  think  of  Aase  and  Solveig  together  on  the  up- 

>  land  path  searching  for  Peer, — with  thoughts  and  words  of 

:  nothing  but  Peer,  Aase  to  whom  her  lazy,  good-for-nothing 

son  seems  the  finest  boy  that  ever  lived,  and  Solveig  to  whom  the 
[  scapegrace  and  the  ragamuflSn  of  the  community  seems  a  hand- 

;  some  boy  in  handsome  clothes  because  she  loves  him  and 

can  never  forget  him.  The  relation  between  Henrik  and  his 
unsmiling  mother  must  have  been  a  beautiful  one  after  all, 
for  we  think  of  Aase  and  Solveig,  who  are  Ibsen’s  mother; 
and  we  think  of  Peer  who  is  Ibsen. 

The  first  seven  years  of  Ibsen’s  childhood  were  apparently 
happy  years.  Then  came  the  father’s  failure  in  business  in 
1835,  and  the  loss  of  everything  except  a  small  country  place 
a  few  miles  from  Skien.  There  is  an  auction  in  Act  III  of  Peer 
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Gynt  that  may  indicate  to  us  how  completely  the  family  was 
stripped  of  its  gear.  Skien  had  a  family  aristocracy,  to  which 
the  Ibsens  belonged.  But  Skien,  a  shipping  town  and  a  lumber¬ 
ing  town,  also  had  its  commercial  aristocracy,  and  to  this  too 
the  Ibsens  belonged.  And  as  in  all  small  towns  it  was  these 
moneyed  men  that  got  the  deepest  bow;  (but  their  talk,  said 
Ibsen  once,  was  chiefly  of  the  price  of  herring).  When  the  Ibsens 
became  impoverished  they  were  also  promptly  ostracized 
socially.  And  so  they  moved  out  to  Venstjib;  and  the  seven  years 
of  happiness  and  plenty  were  followed  by  seven  years  of  want 
and  isolation  in  unsuited  environment  in  this  corner  of  the 
world.  And  for  Henrik  they  were  those  impressionable  years 
from  seven  to  fourteen.  There  is  evidence  that  the  child  Ibsen 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  it  all;  he  understood  it 
and  felt  ill,  perhaps,  more  keenly  than  any  other  member  of 
the  family.  But  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  recount  here  what 
his  sister  Hedvig  tells  about  this.  A  poem  entitled  Resignation, 
written  many  years  later,  no  doubt  contains  memories  of 
Venst0b.  In  the  play  The  Wild  Duck,  written  forty-nine  years 
after  the  removal  to  Venst^b,  he  dramatizes  the  Ibsen  family’s 
situation  at  Venst^b.  The  symbolism  of  the  wild  duck,  with 
the  clipped  wings,  and  the  hunting-forest  in  the  garret-room  is 
also  autobiographical  and  relates  to  Ibsen’s  Venst^b  years. 

In  1842  the  Ibsens  moved  back  to  Skien,  but  they  continued 
to  be  poor.  In  1844  Henrik  Ibsen  went  out  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  He  never  saw  Skien  again,  nor  any  member  of  the 
family. 

Ibsen’s  career  as  a  dramatist  extends  over  exactly  fifty 
years;  his  first  play  was  begun  in  the  last  months  of  1848,  his 
last  one  was  written  in  1898.  His  first  play  was  called  Catiline. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  so  often  a  young  dramatist  has 
launched  his  career  by  a  play  on  the  Catiline  theme:  Ben 
Jonson  in  England,  Dumas  in  France,  Schiller  in  Germany  (in 
the  last  case  with  a  change  of  names  and  locality).  They  are 
all  dramas  of  revolt,  but  Ibsen’s  takes  a  special  form.  He 
conceives  of  his  hero  not  as  one  who  rebels  against  legally 
constituted  authority,  but  as  a  true  patriot  who  would  free 
Rome  from  rulers  who  have  purchased  their  authority,  and  who 
accept  bribes  for  preferment  or  protection.  Catiline’s  high 
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ambition  is  nothing  less  than  to  reform  the  present  politically 
and  morally  degenerate  Rome.  The  Finnish  scholar  Vasenius 
has  shown  that  Ibsen’s  conception  of  the  character  of  Catiline 
comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  real  Catiline  than  the  one  history 
has  handed  down. 

As  a  play  Catiline  is  not  very  significant;  but  in  idea  con¬ 
tent  all  the  more.  Also  it  is  significant  in  relation  to  Ibsen’s 
later  works.  Ibsen  had  gone  to  Grimstad,  and  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  drug-clerk.  But  Grimstad,  a  town  of  800  people  then, 
was  just  another  Skien,  only  worse.  The  narrowmindedness  of 
life  here,  and  the  self-complacency  of  these  people  irked  the 
young  clerk;  and  he  drew  caricatures  of  them  and  composed 
apt  epigrams  about  them,  which  were  recited  on  the  street 
corners  by  some  of  his  young  friends.  And  so  Ibsen  soon  found 
himself  at  war  with  the  good  men  of  Grimstad,  as  Catiline  in 

I  Ancient  Rome.  And  the  play  becomes  purely  autobiographical, 
an  analysis  of  his  own  situation,  his  own  hopes  and  longings. 
When  in  Catiline  Furia  says: 

Life  here  grows  stagnant;  every  hope  is  quenched; 

The  day  creeps  slowly  on  in  drowsiness — 

L  And  not  one  single  thought  is  turned  to  deeds. 

Catiline  answers: 

O  Furia,  strange,  in  truth,  is  your  complaint. 

It  seems  an  echo  out  of  my  own  soul, — 

As  if  with  flaming  script  you  sought  to  paint 
My  every  longing.* 

And  the  words  are  in  very  truth  an  echo  from  the  depths  of 
the  young  poet’s  own  soul. 

Ibsen  gave  his  first  drama  the  sub-title:  A  Prolog.  And  when 
he  wrote  the  Introduction  to  the  second  edition  many  years 

I  later,  after  European  recognition  had  come  to  him,  he  pointed 
out  the  significance  of  this  first  effort  in  relation  to  his  later 
work.  He  said:  “Many  things  around  which  my  later  pro¬ 
duction  has  centered,  the  disharmony  between  ability  and 
ambition,  between  will  and  endowment,  at  once  the  comedy 
and  the  tragedy  of  humanity  and  the  individual,  appears  already 
here  vaguely  foreshadowed.’’  The  problem  is  more  clearly  ex- 

*  Using  Orbeck’s  translation. 
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pressed  in  the  poem  On  the  Heights  in  1860,  where  the  idea  of 
his  mission  also  seems  to  be  taking  shape,  and  again  in  the  Epic 
Brand  in  1865;  then  came  the  drama  Brand  in  1866. 

With  Brand  Ibsen  at  last  reaped  the  recognition  that  should 
long  before  have  been  his;  but  even  now  the  approving  words 
did  not  come  first  from  his  countrymen,  but  from  Denmark. 
His  great  masterpiece  was  the  product  of  a  mood  of  flaming 
anger  against  Norway  and  Sweden  for  having  failed  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  Denmark  in  an  unequal  war  with  Prussia.  The  writer 
Lorenz  Dietrichsen  tells  interestingly  of  an  incident  one 
evening  in  Rome  in  late  June  1864,  just  after  Ibsen  had  arrived 
there  from  Norway,  entering  upon  his  self-imposed  exile.  It 
was  at  a  gathering  of  the  Scandinavian  colony  of  writers  and 
artists  in  Rome,  and  the  new  arrival  Ibsen  was  there.  Denmark 
had  just  been  defeated  and  Ibsen  had  had  to  pass  through  Berlin 
on  his  way.  Ibsen  began  telling  about  the  painful  impressions 
he  had  received  on  his  journey  from  the  recent  military  events. 
And  Dietrichsen  relates: 

But  gradually  and  quite  imperceptibly  the  narrative  took  the  character 
of  an  improvised  speech;  all  the  bitterness,  repressed  for  a  long  time,  the  glowing 
anger,  and  the  warm  love  for  the  cause  of  the  North  which  he  had  locked  up  so 
long,  got  air.  His  voice  took  on  the  resonance  of  steel,  in  the  dark  evening  we 
could  see  only  his  glowing  eyes,  and  when  he  stopped,  there  was  none  who 
shouted  bravo,  none  who  touched  his  glass;  but  I  believe  that  all  of  us  had  the 
impression  as  if  it  was  the  Marseillaise  of  the  North,  which  that  evening,  heard 

by  only  a  few,  resounded  through  the  Roman  night  air . And  I  know  that 

I  have  never  been  seized  even  approximately  by  the  power  of  the  living  word 
as  that  evening. 

In  later  years  Ibsen  came  to  look  with  different  eyes  upon 
these  ten  critical  years  in  his  life.  He  came  to  see  that  his 
government  had  probably  acted  wisely  in  regard  to  the  Danish 
war;  and  he  viewed  the  wrongs  suffered  by  him  at  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen  as  something  that  had  proved  to  be  a  blessing, 
and  a  source  of  strength  in  his  ambition,  “a  tonic  draught, 
bitter,  but  strong  to  save.”  In  the  poem  For  the  Millennial 
Festival,  1872,  he  sent  a  greeting  home  the  last  nine  verses  of 
which  read: 

Here  from  the  world  I  send  this  greeting  home. 

I  send,  and  thank  you  for  the  griefs  that  harden 

And  cleanse  the  soul  with  flow  of  bitter  tears; 
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For  all  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  life’s  rich  garden 
Are  firmly  rooted  in  those  by-gone  years; 

That  here  in  full  luxuriant  life  they  grow 
To  chilling  blasts  sent  from  afar  they  owe; 

Mist-nurtured,  in  the  sun  they  here  expand, 

For  these  best  gifts  I  thank  my  native  land.* 

Ibsen’s  last  drama,  1898,  bore  the  sub-title:  An  Epilog. 
The  main  title  is:  When  We  Dead  Awaken.  If  the  Prolog  was 
a  kind  of  a  program  for  later  work,  the  Epilog  is  perhaps  a 
retrospect  and  a  final  verdict  as  to  how  far  he  had  achieved 
what  he  had  set  out  to  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  consider  what 
Ibsen’s  own  verdict  seems  to  have  been.  But  I  may  point  out 
that  the  titles  used  for  his  first  and  his  last  dramas  indicate 
to  the  reader  that  the  intervening  twenty-four  dramas  are  linked 
together  and  with  these  as  parts  of  a  whole.  There  is  in  fact  a 
definite  order  in  which  that  relation  places  them,  a  definite  order 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  studied,  to  get  their  full  meaning, 
and  that  order  is  the  sequence  in  which  they  were  written.  Each 
drama  as  a  work  of  art,  is  complete  in  itself  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
the  outgrowth  of,  dramas  that  preceded,  and  it  is  linked  to  others 
that  follow.  It  is  at  once  clear  to  the  student  that  Peer  Gynt  is 
a  sequel  to  Brand-,  we  have  the  positive  treated  in  Brand  and 
the  negative  in  Peer  Gynt.  Brand  is  the  strong  man,  the  man 
who  is  capable  of  whole-souled  devotion  to  a  task;  in  Peer  the 
opposite,  the  weak  character,  the  shiftless,  will-less,  and  always 
wavering  one,  who  goes  round  about  every  difficulty,  seeking  al¬ 
ways  the  easy  thing. 

Let  us  take  a  few  more  examples.  Ibsen  launched  his  social 
plays  with  The  Pillars  of  Society  in  1877,  a  playwhich  itself  is 
linked  with  earlier  plays  in  the  problem  itself,  and  in  some  of 
its  characters.  Now,  The  Pillars  is  a  kind  of  a  first  study  of 
modern  society;  a  program-play  with  representatives  from 
different  groups  and  interests  in  a  t3T>ical  small  town  of  today. 
The  analysis  reveals  hollow  places  and  moral  decay  everywhere; 
and  the  reader  condemns,  not  so  much  these  pillars  and  these 
individuals  as  he  condemns  society  itself.  Then  followed 
A  Doll’s  House  with  a  study  of  the  family  in  such  a  society; 

*  Using  W.  M.  Payne’s  translation.  In  the  quotation  above  the  first  line 
is  the  closing  one  of  the  preceding  stanza. 
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and  particularly  the  position  of  the  wife,  as  Ibsen  saw  her 
position  in  the  European  family  in  the  seventies  of  the  last 
century.  After  DolVs  House  came  Ghosts,  which  in  reality  is 
Ibsen’s  answer  to  the  violent  criticisms  of  the  Doll’s  House', 
it  is  Nora  fifteen  years  later,  but  it  is  a  Nora  that  did  not  leave 
home.  It  is  a  Nora  who  accepted  and  obediently  followed  the 
Pastor-Hanson-and-Pastor-Manders  teachings,  namely  that  . 
always  in  what  one  says  and  what  one  does  one  must  be  guided 
by  the  views  of  others,  one  must  order  one’s  life  to  suit  others, 
and  in  the  matter  of  opinions  one  must  always  depend  upon 
others.  After  Ghosts  Ibsen  was  condemned  even  more  violently, 
he  was  nothing  less  (some  said)  than  a  foe  of  society,  an  enemy 
of  the  people.  And  Ibsen  answered  by  the  fourth  of  the  social 
plays:  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  in  1882.  But  in  this  play 
Dr.  Stockman’s  speech  contains  the  germs  of  new  works.  And  F 

now  comes  The  Wild  Duck,  which  we  could  not  possibly  con-  i 

ceive  of  as  being  written  at  any  other  time  than  between  An  t 

Enemy  of  the  People  and  Rosmersholm.  I 

I  shall  take  just  one  more  example.  Ibsen  had  written  a  f 

forerunner  of  the  social  dramas  in  1862,  The  Comedy  of  Love.  1 

It  is  a  satire  on  the  modern  conventional  marriage;  and  it  i 

aroused  much  enmity  for  Ibsen  in  Norway,  where  they  refused 
to  take  the  play  as  it  was  intended.  But  Ibsen  did  not  in  this 
play  satirize  the  institution  of  marriage.  In  it  he  pillories  the 
levity  with  which  marriage  is  entered  into  in  modern  society. 

To  write  against  marriage  is  something  Ibsen  could  not  possibly 
do.  Of  modern  poets  he  is  pre-eminently  the  protagonist  of 
marriage  founded  on  love.  It  is  a  part  of  his  very  doctrine  of 
life.  And  he  scourges  the  marriage  that  is  contracted  for  money 
or  for  convenience.  In  almost  the  half  of  his  series  of  dramas,  in 
the  main  problem  or  as  a  secondary  theme,  he  deals  with  this, 
and  he  often  depicts  the  neverfailing  harmful  results  of  such 
marriages  upon  the  child.  We  think  of  Brand  and  his  mother; 
and  we  also  think  of  Gerd,  the  gypsy  girl  with  the  shattered 
soul.  And  I  shall  mention  further  only  the  two  dramas  of  Ghosts 
and  John  Gabriel  Borkman;  in  the  former  the  home  of  Alving 
and  Helene;  in  the  latter  that  of  Borkman  and  Gunhild,  and  the 
sons  in  the  two  homes.  And  in  the  last  drama  we  also  think  of  j 
where  Ella  Rentheim  shows  Borkman  that  he  is  a  great  criminal. 
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not  for  the  reasons  that  he  thought,  but  because  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  one  great  crime  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

But  in  Norway  in  1862  they  were  not  prepared  for  such  a 
thing  as  the  Comedy  of  Love.  And  when  Ibsen  somewhat  later 
petitioned  the  Storthing  (the  Norwegian  Parliament)  for  the 
poet’s  salary,  there  given  to  writers  of  great  promise  that  they 
may  devote  their  life  to  literature,  he  was  told  that  the  man  who 
had  written  the  Comedy  of  Love  deserved  rather  a  public 
flogging.  Ibsen  had  just  passed  through  a  crisis,  a  period  of 
doubt  which  sometimes  became  black  despair;  but  this  treat¬ 
ment  aroused  his  righteous  wrath.  And  he  began  writing  The 
Pretenders.  And  in  the  writing  of  this  play  King  Hakon  is 
victorious  and  the  doubting  Earl  Skule  goes  down  to  defeat;  and 
the  Icelandic  skald  Jatgeir  teaches  Ibsen  what  he  needs  in  order 
to  become  a  great  poet,  that  he  is  indeed  a  great  poet.  And 
Ibsen  emerges  from  the  great  ordeal  a  confident  Hakon,  with  a 
poet’s  king’s  thought.  Then  two  years  later  followed  Brand. 
And  so  the  two  groups  of  dramas  discussed  here  are  linked  in 
their  idea  content,  in  their  characters,  and  also  otherwise.  And 
so  with  other  dramas.  Sometimes  the  connection  is  a  looser 
one,  sometimes  it  is  especially  close,  the  threads  are  many.  And 
again  in  some  cases  a  uniting  thread  runs  through  to  some 
drama  of  a  much  earlier  period;  as  when  we  find  a  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Nora  in  the  young  girl  Selma  in  The  Young  Men's 
League  of  1869;  through  Dina  of  The  Pillars  of  Society  she 
becomes  Nora  of  A  Doll's  House,  and  finally  Helen  of  Ghosts. 

The  illustrations  just  offered  will  also  have  given  some  idea 
of  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  Ibsen’s  works  and 
his  life.  But  this  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  would  be  a 
sorry  mistake  to  suppose  that  Ibsen  speaks  his  own  opinions 
through  the  persons  of  his  dramas.  Three  times  this  does 
happen  in  his  early  dramas,  e.g.,  once  in  the  words  of  the  Monk 
in  Act  V  of  The  Pretenders,  and  again  in  26  lines  of  Brand’s 
vision  near  the  end  of  the  drama  Brand-,  here  Brand  speaks 
Ibsen’s  thoughts.  But  these  are  almost  the  only  cases;  there 
are  none  after  1866.  Ibsen  was  too  clever  an  artist,  too  much  a 
master  of  his  craft  to  need  to  do  this.  When  upon  one  occasion 
someone  had  accused  Ibsen  of  this  in  one  of  his  social  dramas, 
Ibsen,  hearing  of  it  down  in  Munich,  answered  this  in  a  letter 
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to  a  friend,  and  thus  broke  his  rule  never  to  take  note  of  criti¬ 
cisms  in  this  personal  way.  Among  other  things  he  wrote: 

“They  endeavor  to  make  me  responsible  for  the  opinions  which  certain  of 
the  personages  of  my  drama  express.  And  yet  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a 
single  opinion,  a  single  utterance,  which  can  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  author. 
I  took  good  care  to  avoid  this.  The  method,  the  technique  in  itself  entirely 
precludes  the  author’s  appearing  in  the  speeches.  My  intention  was  to  produce 
the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  he  was  witnessing  something  real. 
Now,  nothing  more  effectually  prevents  such  an  impression  than  the  insertion 
of  the  author’s  private  opinions  in  the  dialog.  Do  they  imagine  at  home  that 
I  have  not  enough  of  the  dramatic  instinct  to  be  aware  of  this?  Of  course  I 

am  aware  of  it,  and  act  accordingly . They  say  that  the  book  preaches 

nihilism.  It  does  not.  It  preaches  nothing  at  aU.  It  merely  shows  that  there 
is  a  ferment  of  nihilism  under  the  surface,  at  home  as  elsewhere.  And  this  is 
inevitable.  A  Pastor  Manders  wUl  always  rouse  some  Mrs.  Alving  to  revolt.” 

It  is  in  quite  another  way  that  Ibsen’s  works  are  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  himself.  Ibsen  once  said:  “All  that  I  have  written 
has  its  origin  in  a  mental  state  and  a  situation  in  life.  I  have 
never  written  because  I  found  a  good  subject  as  they  say.”  And 
in  a  letter  in  1880  to  his  German  translator  Ludwig  Passarge 
he  says:  “Everything  that  I  have  written  has  the  closest 
possible  connection  with  what  I  have  lived  through,  even  if  it 
has  not  been  my  own  personal  experience;  in  every  new  poem 
or  play  I  have  aimed  at  my  own  spiritual  emancipation  and 
purification,  for  a  man  shares  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,” — then  he  quotes  to  Passarge 
his  since  so  often  translated  stanza  on  what  it  is  “To  Write.” 
Putting  it  briefly  then,  Ibsen  was  powerfully  moved  by  some 
situation  in  life,  something  in  society  about  him  stirred  him  to 
revolt,  and  he  wrote  because  he  could  not  help  writing — and 
so  he  freed  himself  of  the  mood  called  forth  by  the  situation. 
If  his  influence  has  been  so  far-reaching  possibly  the  secret  is 
that  in  addition  to  having  a  message,  he  also  evolved  an  artform 
by  which  he  was  able  to  produce  in  the  reader  or  the  auditor 
the  same  mood  in  which  he,  the  author,  wrote  his  drama. 

To  the  form  of  Ibsen’s  plays  I  can  now  giye  only  a  few 
moments.  We  think  of  Ibsen’s  prose  as  we  have  it  after  1862, 
and  especially  after  1875;  and  of  Ibsen’s  dramatic  dialog  as 
evolved  from  1877  on.  His  prose  was  the  result  of  long  years 
of  study  and  experiment.  That  study  began  in  1854  when  the 
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world  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  was  revealed  to  him  and  the  art 
with  which  their  stories  are  told.  The  Hero's  Mound  of  1850 
is  but  an  imitation  as  was  Catiline;  nor  does  Lady  Inger  exhibit 
much  of  the  saga  style,  nor  the  works  of  the  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  years.  But  in  The  Vikings  of  Helgoland  we  find  him  making 
an  effective  experiment  in  a  saga  drama  written  in  the  terse 
incisive  form  of  the  conversations  of  the  sagas.  This  stage  of 
Ibsen’s  prose  reaches  its  high  point  in  The  Pretenders,  which 
also  in  every  other  respect  is  Ibsen’s  greatest  historical  play. 
But  when  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  Middle  Ages  as  his  field 
for  dramatic  themes  he  necessarily  also  laid  aside  the  artform 
that  he  had  created  for  himself  in  clothing  those  themes  in  the 
form  of  drama. 

Then  there  follows  many  more  years  of  study  and  training, 
study  of  how  to  express  himself  correctly  and  effectively,  fitting 
the  word  to  the  thought  and  the  speaker,  when  his  themes  are 
taken  from  middle  class  life  in  the  XIXth  century.  Even  the 
great  epic  dramas  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  1866,  1867,  represent 
stages  in  this  new  growth.  He  had  the  model  of  the  sagas  before 
him  always.  And  he  now  supplemented  this  by  observations 
from  the  living  spoken  language  of  middle  class  Norway  today; 
and  by  the  reading  of  those  examples  of  written  Norwegian 
of  today  (1850-80)  which  best  reflect  the  qualities  of  living 
speech.  In  this  shaping  of  his  modern  prose  and  his  dialog  form, 
the  comedy  The  Young  Men's  League  is  the  step  that  leads  to 
the  prose  of  the  social  plays  of  the  seventies  and  the  eighties. 

Of  those  aspects  of  his  technique  which  are  involved  in  his 
return  to  the  unities  interpreted  in  a  new  way,  in  the  con¬ 
centration  upon  a  few  characters,  in  his  retrospective  dialog, 
and  its  recessive  action,  with  the  present  action  practically 
confined  to  the  catastrophe,  I  cannot  undertake  to  deal  here. 
And  Ibsen’s  realistic  prose  and  technique  became  for  him  the 
vehicle  for  his  larger  purpose:  that  of  portraying  life  as  it  is  in 
reality. 

Ibsen  fought  for  truth  in  a  society,  which  he  saw  as  ruled 
by  outworn  conventions,  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood.  He  fought 
for  the  right  of  the  individual  in  his  struggles  against  these 
forces.  Ibsen  was  an  idealist,  who  believed  in  a  better  future 
after  this  imperfect  present.  He  saw  it  as  his  mission  to  work 
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for  this  cause,  and  he  fought  for  it  with  all  his  might.  And 
Ibsen  dreamed  of  his  Third  Empire,  the  ideal  state  of  the 
future,  when  right  and  truth  shall  rule  the  world,  and  men  at 
last  be  free. 

George  T.  Flom 

University  of  Illinois 


SOME  CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  BJ0RNSON’S 
HALTE  HULDA 


Christen  Collin  in  his  monograph'  on  Bjj^rnstjerne  Bj^rnson 
has  given  a  clear  and  convincing  analysis  of  this  play.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  certain  phases  and  details 
of  Halte  Hulda  (1858)  which  Collin  has  not  discussed.  So  far 
as  I  know,  Collin’s  analysis  of  this  play  covers  all  the  essential 
points  which  have  been  made  by  all  other  critics. 

The  first  point  which  I  should  like  to  discuss — one  which 
Collin  does  not  even  mention — is  regarding  the  title  of  the 
heroine  Halte  Hulda  (“Lame  Hulda’’);  why  did  Bj0rnson  con- 
■  ceive  Hulda  as  lame? 

The  epithet  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the  Old  Norse 
custom  of  dubbing  a  person  by  a  nickname  peculiar  to  certain 
characteristics  of  the  individual.  Many  Old  Norse  heroes  were 
given  this  epithet,  cf.  Ey61fr  halti  (Ljdsvetningas.) ,  Hromundr 
halti  {Vatnd<Bls.)y  bcegifdtr  (Eyrbyggjas.),  etc.,  but  I 

do  not  know  a  single  case  where  a  woman*  in  the  sagas  was 
given  the  epithet  of  “Lame.”  This  latter  circumstance  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  men  were  so  often  mutilated  in  battle. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  epithet  was  suggested 
to  Bj^rnson  through  his  reading  of  the  sagas.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  by  making  Hulda  lame, 
Bj^rnson  has  added  to  his  heroine  a  physical  trait  which  has  a 
direct  connection  with  her  temperament  and  character. 

Hulda  is  a  sick  soul,  morbid  and  supersensitive.  So  far  as 
these  qualities  of  temperament  are  concerned,  she  is  thoroughly 
modern.  The  fact  that  she  is  lame  naturally  accentuates  her 
introspective  nature  and  leads  her  to  seek  compensation  for  her 
physical  defect.  Physical  appearance  plays  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  role  with  women  than  with  men  and  Hulda  was  still 
a  young  woman  and  in  love.  Even  when  a  child,  Hulda  keenly 
felt  the  disadvantage  which  she  suffered  from  this  physical 
defect:  “She  sat  aside  from  the  rest  and  wept  because  she  was 
lame  and  could  not  join  in  the  dance”  (Act  I,  1) : 

*  See  first  edition  (1907)  especially  II,  pp.  211-227,  238  ff. 

*  Cf.  W.  Krause,  “Die  Frau  in  der  Sprache  der  altislSndischen  Familien- 
geschichten,”  ErgUnzungshefl  (Nr.  4)  zu  I.F.,  Chap.  VI,  Beinamen,  p.  84-91. 
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Som  bam  blev  hun  jo  sagt  av  Finnekonen, 
da  hun  avsides  sat  og  grit  si  sirt, 
fordi  hun  haltet  og  ej  kom  i  dansen. 

Thus  by  giving  Hulda  the  epithet  of  Halte  (“Lame”)  Bj0rn- 
son  has  at  the  outset  lent  a  fine  psychological  feature  to  the 
personality  of  his  heroine,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Old 
Norse  sagas.  Like  Peer  Gynt’s  offspring  Hulda  was  “lam  p& 
skanken,”  as  well  as  “lam  p§,  sindet.” 

The  theme  of  Halte  Hulda  was  evidently  based  upon  the 
Laxdoelasaga  but  aside  from  this  there  is  only  one  detail  in  the 
drama — one  which  Collin  fails  to  mention — that  reflects  the 
original  saga. 

When  Halte  Hulda  is  egging  on  Trond  and  Arne  (the  sons 
of  Aslak)  to  burn  in  Eyolf  Finson,  they  refuse  to  believe  that 
she  is  in  earnest  because  they  know  she  is  in  love  with  him.  ■ 
Whereupon  Arne  remarks  (II,  9) : 

£j  er  det  f^irste  gang  at  den  du  selsket, 
ham  var  du  vaerst. 

This  passage  evidently  hearkens  back  to  the  Laxdoelasaga  (78, 
18)  where  Bolli  Bollason  asks  his  mother,  Gudrun,  which  one 
of  her  husbands  she  had  loved  the  best;  whereupon  she  replies: 
“heim  var  ek  verst,  er  ek  unna  mest,”  meaning,  of  course, 
Kjartan  whom  she  had  had  slain,  just  as  Hulda  (in  the  passage 
above  quoted)  intends  to  have  Eyolf  slain. 

Aside  from  this  passage  and  the  theme  of  the  play  (a  valkyrie 
type  of  woman  who  slays  her  beloved  because  she  thinks  he 
has  betrayed  her,  cf.  the  Gudrun-Kjartan-Bolli  motif  of  the 
Laxdaelas.  and  the  Brynhild-Sigurd-Gunnar  motif  of  the  VqI- 
sungas.)  there  are  evidently  no  direct  borrowings  from  the 
sagas  in  Halte  Hulda.  In  this  respect  Bj^rnson’s  Halte  Hulda 
is  a  far  more  original  production  than  is,  e.g.,  Ibsen’s  Hcer- 
moendene  in  which  many  passages  are  evidently  based*  directly 
upon  these  two  Old  Norse  sagas. 

Collin  calls  attention  (II,  224)  to  the  fact  that  Oehlen- 
schlager  had  already  treated  the  theme  of  the  Laxdoelasaga  in 

*  Cf.  Ferd.  G.  Lynner,  “Haennaendene  paa  Helgeland,”  Smaaskrifter  fra 
U  liUeraturhoristiske  seminar,  VI,  Kristiania,  1909, 
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his  Kjartan  og  Gudrun  (1847)  and  suggests*  that  Bjj^rnson  in 
his  Halte  Hulda  had  “learned  something  from  Oehlenschlager.” 

No  doubt  Collin  is  right  in  assuming  that  Bj^rnson  in  his 
Halte  Hulda  had  profited  by  Oehlenschlager’s  example  in 
Kjartan  og  Gudrun.  But  if  Collin  by  this  statement  means  to 
imply  that  Bj^rnson  in  his  Halte  Hulda  borrowed  any  specific 
traits  from  Kjartan  og  Gudrun,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  The 
two  plays  are  so  widely  different  both  in  conception  and  in 
style  that  it  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  construe  with 
certainty  any  single  phase  of  Bj^rnson’s  work  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  Oehlenschlager. 

•  Both  dramas  show,  of  course,  many  deviations  from  the 
original  Laxdoelasaga,  and  in  certain  instances  these  deviations 
in  Bjdrnson’s  work  concur  with  those  in  Oehlenschlager’s  work. 
Of  the  latter  type  I  shall  here  mention  one  very  striking 
example,  which  illustrates  the  point  in  question,  viz.,  that  both 
Bj^rnson  and  Oehlenschlager  deviated  from  the  original  saga 
for  reasons  that  were  peculiar  to  the  authors  themselves  and  not 
that  the  concurrence  in  this  deviation  points  towards  the 
influence  of  Oehlenschlager  on  Bj^rnson. 

Both  Bj^rnson’s  Halte  Hulda  and  Oehlenschlager’s  Gudrun, 
although  fundamentally  different  in  temperament,  are  in  one 
respect  alike,  contrary  to  their  Old  Norse  prototypes  (Gudrun 
of  the  Laxdoelas.,  Brynhild  of  the  Vqlsungas.,  Hallgerd  of  the 
Njdlss.),  namely  they  are  both  represented  as  possessing  an 
irresistible  charm,  an  extremely  attractive  personality,  attrac¬ 
tive  not  only  to  men  but  also  to  women.  This  quality  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  saga  prototypes  of  these  women 
characters;  on  the  contrary  in  the  sagas  Gudrun,  Brynhild, 
Hallgerd,  etc.,  are  depicted  as  proud,  hateful  and  overbearing 
towards  their  women  friends.  But  with  both  Bj^rnson  and 
Oehlenschlager  the  modern  creation  of  this  saga  heroine  displays 
a  quality  of  character  which  wins  the  admiration  even  of  her 
own  sex. 

*  “Det  kunde,  hvis  pladsen  tillod  det,  vises,  at  baade  Ibsen  i  “Haermaendene” 
og  antagelig  ogsaa  Bjdmsou  i  “Halte  Hulda”  bar  laert  noget  af  Oehlenschlager, 
som  havde  behandlet  vaesentlig  det  samme  emne  i  et  verk  fra  sin  alderdom 
“Kjartan  og  Gudrun,”  fra  1847.” 
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Tordis  in  Bj^rnson’s  work  fears  Hulda  yet  is  bound  to  her 
in  slavish  admiration;  cruel  as  Hulda  is,  Tordis  nevertheless 
looks  up  to  her  as  a  superior  being.* 

In  Oehlenschlager’s  Kjartan  og  Gudrun  Hrefna  (Kjartan’s 
sister  and  not  his  wife  as  in  the  original  saga)  is  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Gudrun  (in  the  saga  they  are  deadly  enemies).  Hrefna  tries 
to  clear  Gudrun  from  the  charge  of  murdering  Kjartan  (Act  V, 
En  Hal  Paa  Thorleifs  Gaard)  on  the  ground  that  Bodli  (  =  Bolli 
of  the  original  saga)  had  lied  to  Gudrun  about  Kjartan’s  engage¬ 
ment  to  Ingeborg.  All  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Hrefna  loves 
Gudrun  and  believes  in  her — how  diflFerent  from  their  relation 
in  the  original  saga!  Hrefna  is  enthralled  by  a  lovable  and 
charming  personality  which  bewitches  both  men  and  women 
alike: 

Kjartan  bar  bun  selv  forladt 
I  overilet  Hidsigbed,  forff^rt  av  L^gn. 

Gid  det  var  bendes  vserste  Syndl  Hun  yndig  er, 

Og  fuld  af  Vid  og  Snille;  bun  indtager  ei 
Blot  Mxnd,  men  Qvinder,  og  det  varer  lang  Tid, 

Man  kiender  bende  ret. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Oehlenschlager’s  Gudrun  is  the 
product  pure  and  simple  of  his  Romantic  sentimentalism.  That 
Hake  Hulda  has  certain  imposing  traits  of  character  similar  to 
Gudrun’s  (in  contradistinction  to  her  Old  Norse  prototypes) 
points  towards  Bj^rnson’s  individual  treatment  of  this  figure, 
i.e.,  his  desire  to  show  how  a  great  personality  like  Hulda  could 
win  the  admiration  of  even  those  who  decried  her  evil  character. 
This  is  a  type  of  hero  worship  which  was  consonant  with 
Bj^rnson’s  ideal  of  that  “indestaengte  kraft”  which  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  viking  character. 

The  above  analysis  clearly  shows,  I  think,  how  Bjjirnson 
could,  like  Oehlenschlager,  diverge  from  the  original  saga  in 
his  treatment  of  certain  details  and  yet  remain  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Danish  poet.  The  two  characters,  Hake  Hulda 

•  Cf.  Ill,  2: 

Tbordis.  Jo,  du  er  straeng — du  var  det  altid,  Huldal 
Jeg  frygtet  dig,  og  dog  du  bant  mig  til  dig; 
der  var  ej  en  jeg  beller  stelte  for, 
men  m&tte  gj^it  det,  nir  du  var  ute. 


and  Gudrun,  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  either  one  is 
different  from  her  Old  Norse  prototype. 

Contrary  to  the  literary  tradition  which  Oehlenschlager 
had  laid  down,  the  conversion  motif  is  entirely  lacking  in 
Bj^rnson’s  Ealte  Hulda.  Collin  tells  us  (II,  223-224)  that  for 
Hulda’s  last  words  Bjfirnson  originally  had  in  mind  the  phrase 
“Har  jeg  dig  nu,  Eyolf?”  This  was  later  changed  to  simply 
“Eyjolf?”  Collin  gives  no  reason  for  this  change,  but  it  is  to 
me  evident  that  the  one  word  “Eyjolf?”  expresses  all  that 
Hulda  has  been  striving  for  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a 
more  dramatic  conclusion.  Smoke  and  flame  are  pouring  in 
and  death  approaching;  the  one  word  “Eyjolf?”  epitomizes  the 
whole  situation. 

This  last  scene  is  to  my  mind  the  best  in  the  drama.  Here 
Bjjiirnson  has  kept  far  closer  to  the  Old  Norse  spirit  than  has, 
e.g.,  Ibsen  in  his  Heermeendene  where  the  conversion  motif 
reminds  us  of  Oehlenschlager’s  sentimental  tours  de  force  (cf. 
the  closing  scene  of  Oehlenschlager’s  Kjartan  og  Gudrun  where 
Gudrun’s  arrow  misses  Hrefna  and  slays  Kjartan).  As  I  read 
this  last  scene  I  was  reminded  of  Brynhild’s  magnificent  words 
in  the  closing  stanza  of  Helreid  BrynhUdar: 

Vit  skulum  okkrum  aldri  sHta 

Sigut)>r  saman.* 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  word  of  criticism, 
however  bold  this  may  seem  in  view  of  Bj^rnson’s  masterful 
skill  in  presenting  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  Viking  Age. 
I  refer  to  the  character  of  Eyolf  Finson  who  with  Halte  Hulda 
plays  the  main  role  in  the  tragedy. 

We  understand  well  enough  why  Eyolf  vacillates  between 
two  influences,  good  and  bad,  as  represented  respectively  by 
Svanhilde  and  by  Hulda.  This  motif  (in  which  the  hero  struggles 
between  the  influences  of  a  good  woman  and  a  bad  woman)  is  a 
favorite  one  with  both  Bj^rnson  and  Ibsen;  it  appears  later  in 
Bjfirnson’s  Laboremus  and  Pd  Storhove.  Collin  remarks  (II,  222) 
that  the  spiritual  struggle  represented  in  this  motif  is  in  Halte 
Hulda  “forbausende  fint  og  natursandt  udfjiirt”  and  I  agree 

*  "Our  life  together  we  shall  now  live,  Sigurd  and  I.’- 
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with  him  provided  we  may  assume  that  an  Old  Norse  viking 
could  naturally  be  so  sensitive  to  moral  influences  as  Eyolf  was. 

Let  us  briefly  resume  Eyolf’s  relations  to  these  two  women 
in  order  to  determine  whether  his  character  is  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  Old  Norse  viking. 

A  single  word,  “Svanhilde,”  spoken  at  a  critical  moment,  is 
enough  to  turn  him  from  Halte  Hulda;  after  swearing  an  oath 
to  Halte  Hulda  that  he  would  flee  with  her  to  Iceland,  he  im¬ 
mediately  breaks  this  oath  through  the  influence  of  Svanhilde 
whom  he  meets  at  a  dance  in  the  woods;  again,  after  swearing 
fidelity  to  Svanhilde  he  cannot  flee  with  her  to  Iceland  without 
once  more  seeing  Hulda.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  mere 
contact,  the  mere  touch  of  the  hand,  as  it  were,  or  a  mere  word 
is  sufl&cient  to  drag  the  vacillating  hero  down  or  up,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

This  is  “forbausende  fint”  (to  quote  Collin’s  phrase)  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  “natursandt  udf^rt,”  if  we  conceive 
Eyolf  Finson  as  a  typical  viking  character.  Many  as  faithless 
and  vacillating  a  character  as  Eyolf  Finson  can  be  found  in  the 
Old  Norse  sagas  but  I  have  none  in  mind  who  is  so  extremely 
sensitive  to  both  good  and  bad  influences,  with  such  sudden 
changes  of  purpose,  as  is  Bj0rnson’s  Eyolf  Finson.  In  this 
respect  Eyolf  Finson  comes  much  nearer  to  the  modern  man 
whose  quickened  conscience  and  finer  nervous  system  account 
for  these  sudden  reversals  of  will  and  feeling. 

The  drama  Halte  Hulda  is  not,  of  course,  a  perfect  represen¬ 
tation  of  Old  Norse  times  and  was  not  supposed  to  be.  There 
are  many  features  of  the  play  which  are  entirely  modern  in 
spirit;  compare,  for  instance,  the  Tordis-Gunnar  episodes,  a 
little  comedy,  modern  in  spirit,  interwoven  with  the  Old  Norse 
tragedy.  But  the  figure  of  Eyolf  Finson  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  light  as  that  of  Halte  Hulda,  namely  as  a  portrayal  of  the 
Old  Norse  character.  The  relation  between  these  two  characters 
of  the  drama  represents  Bj^rnson’s  conception  of  the  old  motif 
as  found  in  the  Laxdoclasaga  and  in  the  Vglsungasaga. 

I  think  I  see  the  reason  why  Bj^rnson  has  failed  to  represent 
Eyolf  Finson  in  the  pristine  character  of  a  viking,  whereas  he 
has  succeeded  in  this  respect  with  Hulda. 
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There  was  no  reason  why  Bj^rnson  should  have  deviated 
from  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  saga  type  of  woman 
in  the  character  of  Hulda.  She  represents  the  heathen  way  of 
thinking;  she  is  not  open  to  moral  reflection  and  therefore  she 
retains  all  the  pristine  nature  of  the  saga  woman. 

Eyolf  Finson,  on  the  other  hand,  wavers  between  the  culture 
of  two  periods,  the  old  and  the  new;  this  was  Bj^rnson’s  thesis 
and  the  reason  for  his  emphasizing  Eyolf’s  vacillating  nature. 
In  order  to  bring  out  this  struggle  as  vividly  as  possible  Bj^rn- 
son  was  led  away  from  the  “natursand”  viking,  endowing  him, 
just  as  Oehlenschlager  did  (although  not  in  the  same  manner), 
with  certain  features  characteristic  of  the  modern  man.  This 
was,  of  course,  Oehlenschlager’s  cardinal  fault;  in  Bj^rnson’s 
case  it  was  evidently  the  moral  element  (the  vital  element  of 
Bj^rnson’s  poetry)  which  lends  to  Eyolf  Finson’s  character  a 
tinge  of  the  modern  man. 

There  is  one  other  important  point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which 
Collin  has  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  that  is  the  fable  of  “the 
queen  who  could  not  sleep”  which  Hulda  related  to  Tordis  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  last  act. 

This  fable  seems  to  me  to  contain  the  moral  lesson  of  Hulda’s 
tragedy.  The  queen  could  not  sleep  because  she  was  thoroughly 
selfish,  seeking  the  cause  for  her  unrest  in  outer  circumstances 
instead  of  from  within.  Even  so,  Hulda  seeks  to  remove  all 
outward  obstacles  to  her  peace  of  mind;  like  the  queen  in  the 
fable  she  has  those  who  would  thwart  the  object  of  her  restless 
passion  slain  in  cold  blood.  This  is  the  “indestaengte  livstrangs 
spaendkraft”  (cf.  Collin,  II,  215)  in  the  valkyrie  nature  which 
brooks  no  restraint.  Halte  Hulda  herself  sayL  (Act  I,  5): 

si  lever  jeg,  just  som  jeg  vil,  ret  efter 
min  egen  lyst .... 

And  this  is  the  point,  “to  live  solely  according  to  one’s  own 
wishes”  (the  pivotal  point  of  the  viking  character)  necessarily 
spells  ruin.  Because  of  this  policy  Hulda,  like  the  queen  in  the 
fable,  fails  to  attain  her  object  (except  in  death).  Thus  Bj^rnson 
illustrates  the  modern  Christian  ideal,  as  Ibsen  did  in  Peer  Gynt, 
viz.,  “at  vaere  sig  selv  er  sig  selv  at  djjde.” 

The  moral  inference  which  we  may  draw  from  this  fable  is 
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certainly  not  Hulda’s  own.  It  represents  rather  Bjj^rnson’s  own 
modern  viewpoint  according  to  which  the  moral  law  of  self- 
seeking  interests  is  certain  of  tragic  fulfilment. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  other  point  which  Collin  does 
not  mention,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  warrant  discussion. 
This  has  reference  to  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  play.  Al¬ 
though  a  Romantic  drama,  Halte  Hulda  is  constructed  according 
to  the  analytical  method;  i.e.,  the  action  hinges  upon  events 
which  have  taken  place  before  the  play  begins.  We  learn  from 
the  conversation  between  the  characters  what  these  events 
were;  unhappily  married  to  Gudlejk  Hulda  had  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  Eyolf  Finson;  Eyolf  has  slain  her  husband 
in  a  quarrel.  Out  from  these  events  springs  the  action  within 
the  play  itself.  Aslak,  Gudlejk’s  father,  seeks  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  his  son  and  Eyolf  slays  him  too,  though  in  self- 
defense.  For  these  two  slayings  Eyolf  and  Hulda  are  forced  to 
flee  the  country,  etc. 

The  analytical  method  of  dramatic  structure  was  rarely 
used  by  the  Romanticists  (either  Norwegian  or  Danish).  Before 
the  appearance  of  Bj^rnson’s  Halte  Htdda  (1858)  Ibsen’'  had 
already  employed  this  method  in  his  Sankthansnatten  (1852) 
and  in  Fru  Inger  til  Ostraat  (1857)  but  not  until  later  in  their 
social  dramas  did  either  of  these  authors  make  any  extensive 
use  of  the  analytical  method.  The  fact  that  Bjf^rnson,  like  Ibsen, 
availed  himself  of  this  method  of  dramatic  structure  during  his 
youthful  Romantic  period  (i.e.,  in  Halte  Hulda,  1858)  is  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  as  to  the  parallel  development  of  these  two 
authors.  Collin  does  not  mention  this  fact. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

^  See  my  article  “Ibsen’s  Sankthansnatten,"  J.E.G.  Phil.,  XIV,  p.  357. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  SWEDISH  BOOKS  OF  RECENT  YEARS.  /. 

Swedish  literature  has,  during  the  new  century,  grown  in  richness  and 
variety  as  never  before.  This  is  true  of  both  belles-lettres  and  other  branches 
of  literature.  In  fiction  and  poetry  a  large  number  of  new  authors  have  appeared 
who,  while  varying  in  significance  stand  out  as  individual  literary  personalities, 
not  as  members  of  any  school.  Two  groups  may  be  discerned,  however:  writers 
dealing  with  life  in  the  provinces,  all  of  which  have  their  different  characteristics, 
and  those  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  proletariat.  The  drama  has  taken  on  a 
new  lease  of  life,  after  having  emerged  from  under  the  vast  productivity  of 
Strindberg.  The  essay,  literary  and  philosophical,  is  being  especially  cultivated. 
In  memoirs,  diaries  and  letters  are  set  forth  the  thoughts,  aspirations  and 
activities  of  men  and  women  who  have  made  their  mark  in  Swedish  society, 
and  biographies  present  to  the  readers  in  a  systematic  form  the  life  histories 
of  many  leading  personalities. 

In  history  and  science,  in  philosophy  and  literary  history,  in  sociology, 
economics  and  technology,  important  treatises  and  monographs  make  Swedish 
students  less  dependent  than  formerly  on  the  literature  of  other  nations. 
Swedish  literature  is  taking  its  place  on  the  international  arena,  and  familiarity 
with  the  Swedish  language  will  soon  be  regarded  as  an  asset  to  students  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Co-operating  scholars  are  combining  to  produce  standard  works  in  various 
subjects,  each  dealing  with  the  phase  that  he  has  made  particularly  his  own. 
SVERIGES  HISTORIA  TILL  VARA  DAGAR,  for  fifty  years  the  standard 
authority  on  the  history  of  Sweden,  is  nearing  the  completion  of  its  third  edi¬ 
tion  in  which  younger  men  are  taking  the  places  of  those  who  wrote  in  1875, 
or  re-editing  and  bringing  down  to  date  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Two 
of  the  latter  retained  the  places  they  held  in  the  previous  editions:  Emil  Hilde¬ 
brand,  one  of  the  chief  editors,  now  seconded  and  succeeded  by  Ludvig  Stave- 
now,  and  Oscar  Montelius,  author  of  the  first  volume,  who  in  this  third  edition 
has  applied  to  the  early  history  of  Sweden  his  discovery  of  the  chronological 
principle  in  prehistoric  research,  which  here,  as  he  himself  remarks,  for  the  first 
time  has  been  applied  in  its  full  bearing  to  the  whole  history  of  any  coimtry. 
SVENSKA  FOLKETS  HISTORIA  is  the  title  of  a  more  popular  work,  more 
general  in  character;  political  history  is  the  background  on  which  the  authors 
depict  the  march  of  civilization,  manners  and  customs,  laws  and  education, 
the  material  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  FORNTI- 
DEN  OCH  MEDELTIDEN  by  Henrik  SchQck,  REFORMATIONSTIDEN 
OCH  STORMAKSTIDENS  FORRA  SKEDE  by  Helge  Almquist,  have  ap¬ 
peared,  while  STORMAKSTIDENS  SENARE  SKEDE  by  Sten  Bonneson 
and  FRIHETSTIDEN  by  Carl  Hallendorf  are  in  course  of  publication. 

Four  comprehensive  world  histories  are  in  course  of  publication,  three  of 
them  being  the  work  of  somewhat  overlapping  groups  of  Swedish  historians, 
while  the  fourth  is  the  work  of  one  man.  NORSTEDTS  VARLDSHISTORIA, 
under  the  editorship  of  Sven  Thunberg  and  S.  E.  Bring,  assisted  by  an  editorial 
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committee  headed  by  Ludvig  Stavenow,  is  in  its  outward  aspect  a  pendant  to 
SVERIGES  HISTORIA.  It  gives  primarily  the  political  history  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  in  connection  with  it,  of  the  other  continents,  with  sidelights  on 
the  cultural  development  of  the  peoples,  while  the  name  of  Eli  Heckscher  on 
the  advisory  committee  makes  sure  that  the  economic  (“materialistic”)  view¬ 
point  will  receive  due  attention.  Those  more  interested  in  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  than  in  political  and  military  affairs,  will  find  what  they  want  in  another 
similar  work,  planned  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale:  VARLDSHISTORIEN 
SKILDRAD  I  DESS  KULTURHISTORISKA  SAMMANHANG,  edited  by 
Helge  Almquist,  who,  in  an  interesting  introduction,  emphasizes  the  con¬ 
nection  of  general  history  with  the  cultural  development  of  the  peoples.  In 
BONNIERS  VARLDSHISTORIA  Jean  Backman,  assisted  by  a  group  of 
history  teachers,  produces  a  work  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  students 
in  the  higher  schools  and  for  popular  reading;  a  feature  of  this  work  are  the 
chapters  on  historical  writings  that  introduce  the  various  divisions,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  study  of  the  subject  as  an  introduction  to  the  first  volume.  Supplementing 
these  three  collections,  Carl  Grimberg’s  VARLDSHISTORIA:  FOLKENS 
LIV  OCH  KULTUR  approaches  the  subject,  as  the  title  shows,  from  a  different 
angle.  In  all  these  four  world  histories  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
illustrative  material,  while  in  the  Bonnier  work  descriptive  text  is  added  to  the 
illustrations.  Far  from  competing  with  each  other,  these  four  works,  each  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  rather  supplement  each  other,  and  will, 
when  completed,  form  a  valuable  reference  library  of  world  history. 

BONNIERS  ALLMANNA  KONSTHISTORIA,  edited  by  Eric  Blomberg, 
is  another  co-operative  undertaking,  in  which  a  group  of  writers  will  present  the 
development  of  man’s  artistic  endeavors  from  the  earliest  ages.  Of  the  four 
volumes  that  so  far  have  appeared,  one  by  Sixten  Strombom  deals  with  Egyp¬ 
tian  art,  two,  by  August  Hahr  and  Axel  Romdahl  respectively,  deal  with  the 
art  of  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a 
fourth,  by  Ragnar  Josephson,  entitled  ROMANTIKEN,  gives  the  art  history 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  period  from  which  the  modem 
movements  grew  out.  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  the 
author  brings  the  history  of  art  in  close  relation  to  the  general  cultural  develop¬ 
ment.  The  volumes  in  this  series  are  very  richly  illustrated,  and  particular 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  reproductions  from  works  extant  in  Swedish 
museums  and  art  galleries.  It  is  against  the  background  of  such  a  work  as 
Josephson’s  that  one  should  read  Georg  Pauli’s  three  books  of  reminiscences: 
I  VvlR  UNGDOM,  PARISERPOJKARNA  and  OPPONENTERNA,  in 
which  a  personal  history  of  the  beginnings  of  modem  art  in  Sweden  is  told  by 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

In  ILLUSTRERAD  RELIGIONSHISTORIA  a  group  of  Scandinavian 
scholars,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Edvard  Lehmann,  have  co-operated 
in  giving  to  Scandinavian  literatures  their  first  original  and  authoritative 
account  of  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  human  race. 
The  history  of  religion  becomes,  as  the  editor  points  out  in  his  introductory 
essay:  “Religionens  vMsen,”  the  history  of  civilization  itself.  It  is  the  history 
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of  what  is  essential  in  the  life  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of  the  race  is  here 
more  clearly  seen,  says  Professor  Lehmaim,  than  in  secular  history. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  SVENSKA  LITTERATURENS  HISTORIA, 
edited  by  Otto  Sylwan,  and  written  by  Rikard  Steffen,  Gunnar  Castr6n, 
Fredrik  Bbdk  and  the  editor,  carries  the  history  down  to  a  little  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  popular  work  by  specialists,  and  gives 
besides  studies  of  the  principal  works  of  the  most  outstanding  writers,  general 
chapters  on  periods  and  tendencies.  The  third  volume,  by  Fredrik  Book,  also 
published  under  the  title  SVERIGES  MODERN  A  LITTER  ATUR,  is  written 
on  a  different  plan;  it  is  not  a  history  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  a  consecutive 
story;  it  is  a  collection  of  essays  about  the  foremost  writers  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  an  outlook  into  the  twentieth.  The  first  author 
treated  is  Viktor  Rydberg,  the  last  Ola  Hanson. 

The  third  edition  of  the  SchUck-Warburg  ILLUSTRERAD  SVENSK 
LITTERATURHISTORIA,  edited  by  Henrik  Schiick,  is  in  reality  a  new  work, 
rewritten  on  a  different  plan  than  the  earUer  editions.  It  is  a  history  of  Swedish 
civilization,  based  on  its  literature,  not  only  the  belletristic  but  the  literature 
of  learning  as  well.  The  third  volume,  which  in  the  second  edition  covered  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  in  the  third  edition  devoted  to  Frihetstiden 
alone,  and  the  scientific  literature  which  in  the  second  occupied  two  fifths  of 
the  account  of  that  period,  fills  in  the  third  exactly  one  half  of  the  volume,  and 
the  volume  itself  is  only  thirty  pages  shorter  than  in  the  second  edition.  The 
new  edition  is  not  only  characterized  by  this  change  of  emphasb,  but  the 
author’s  views  have  on  many  points  been  modified  as  the  result  of  further 
study  and  by  discovery  of  new  material. 

Alone  among  histories  of  literature  stands  Henrik  Schiick’s  ALLMAN 
LITTERATURHISTORIA,  both  as  a  monument  of  learning  and  as  a  work  of 
high  literary  art.  Based  on  the  author’s  lectures  at  Uppsala  University  the  work 
in  its  six  volumes  (a  seventh  contains  indexes)  tells  the  story  of  the  literature  of 
Europe  from  its  beginnings  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  work  starts  out  with  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  which,  though 
not  a  part  of  European  literature,  belongs  to  it  through  its  influence,  because, 
with  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  it  forms  the  basis  of  European  culture. 
As  the  work  of  one  man,  Schuck’s  history  is  unique  in  the  historiography  of 
literature. 

Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson 

Fair  hope,  Alabama 


Die  Suffixe  iu  IslXndischen.  By  Alexander  Jdhannesson.  Reykjavik, 
1927.  Pp.  119. 

This  monograph  presents  an  excellent  survey  of  the  sufiflxes  in  both  Old 
and  Modern  Icelandic.  The  work  is  very  thoroughly  and  carefully  done.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  sufiExes  are  treated;  their  origin  and  their  relation 
to  corresponding  sufi&xes  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  are  discussed  and 
their  history  in  Icelandic  traced  with  a  wealth  of  material  (considerably  en- 
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hanced  by  quotations  from  Sigftis  Bldndal’s  recent  Islandsk-Dansk  Ordbog).  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  inflectional  endings  should  properly  be  classed  as 
suflSxes  (cf.,  e.g.,  §9J,  /,  -r  of  the  nom.  smg.;  §P7,  2,  -s  adv.  gen.;  §//P, 
adv.  dat.  plur.,  etc.)  but  their  inclusion  in  the  work  adds  to  its  completeness. 

The  subject  matter  naturally  requires  a  good  deal  of  etymologizing  and 
this  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  done  with  much  skill  and  judgment. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  various  forms  Dr.  Jdhannesson  makes  reference 
to  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  works  on  the  subject.  His  bibliography 
(pp.  118-119)  is,  therefore,  up  to  date  and  contains,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only 
two  serious  omissions,  namely,  Hjalmar  Falk  regarding  the  sufi&x  -4Ua,  NArk. 
IV,  356,  and  Adolf  Noreen  regarding  adjectives  in  -si,  IF.  IV,  324. 

Since  Icelandic  place-names  constitute  a  study  by  themselves,  the  author 
limits  himself  to  those  whose  suflSxes  are  already  well  known  and  treated  by 
other  authors. 

We  may,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  differ  on  various  points  which  the 
author  raises.  The  following  seem  to  me  open  to  criticism. 

Under  §J0,  /  (suflSx  -d)  the  author  places  ndn-d  “Nkhe”  from  the  adjective 
nA4nn. 

But  we  also  have  the  form  n^nd<*nd-und;  cf.  Goth,  nekw-and-ja:  OHG 
ndh-unt.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  form  ndnd  represents  simply  a  variant 
of  nfind,  the  vowel  d  (without  M-umlaut)  being  due  to  association  with  nd-  in 
nd-inn  and  compounds.  At  any  rate  the  connection  here  between  the  ON 
suffix  -nd,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Goth.  -OHG  sufl&x  -und-:  -unt,  on  the  other, 
should  not  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Under  §J/  (suffix  -d)  the  author  does  not  mention  the  d-suflSx  as  occurring 
in  the  plural  forms  fyr-d-ar:  vir-d-ar  “men.’’  An  explanation  of  this  suflSx 
here  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

Under  §JP  (suflSx  -eskja)  Dr.  J6hannesson  assumes  that  the  Olcel.  form 
mann-eskja  represents  a  WGerm.  substantivization  of  PG  *tnann-isk-az  (cf. 
Falk  und  Torp,  Norw.-Ddn.  Etym.  Wtb.  I,  714,  under  menneske)  and  that  all 
the  other  Olcel.  substantives  in  -eskja  were  formed  after  the  pattern  of  mann- 
eskja.^ 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  The  lack  of  f-umlaut  in  mann-eskja, 
forn-eskja,  etc.  is  conclusive  evidence  to  the  effect  that  these  substantives  are 
not  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  WGerm.  *mann-iskj6n  (>ON  *menn-skja). 
They  are  best  explained  as  native  analogical  formations  based  upon  adjectives 
in  -esk-.  The  stem  of  the  substantives  in  -eskja  always  ended  in  -n  (cf.  man-n-: 
for-n-:  vit-n-:  bar-n-:  lik-n-eskja),  likewise  the  stem  of  the  adjectives  in  -esk- 
(cf.  him-n-:  heid-n-:  got-n-:  sax-n-eskr).  By  reason  of  this  final  -n  of  the  stem 
a  new  substantive  formation  in  -eskja  came  into  being,  parallel  to  the  older 

*  “Betrachten  wir  zuerst  das  Wort  manneskja,  norw.  meimeskja,  F., 
schwed.  menniska,  dfin.  metmeske,  N.  £s  ist  dies  eine  westgermanische  Sub- 
stantivierung  von  isl.  mennskr,  germ.  *manniskaz;  muss  daher  im  Isl.  als  Lehn> 
wort  betrachtet  werden.  Danach  sind  gebildet  worden;  vitneskja  (von  vitni, 
N.  Zeuge)  und  Ifkneskja  (von  Itk,  N.  Gestalt)  ....’’ 
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regular  substantive  formation  in  -ska  from  adjectives  in  -sk-;  cf.  mann-eskja: 
font-eskjamthsaxn-eskr:  gotn-e5j(r  (without  »-umlaut)  but  menn-5J&a;  ntenn-skr. 

Under  ^40,  2  (suffix  -esk(u)r,  -nesk(u)r)  the  adjective  saxneskr  b  placed 
under  the  heading  of  the  original  suffix  -^leskr  (i.e.,  with  inidal  n-  abstracted 
from  the  stem  of  the  substantive)  and  also  under  the  heading  of  the  suffix  with 
analogical  n-.  The  word  should  belong  under  the  first  heading  (cf.  Lat.  Saxdnes, 
Germ.  Sachsen). 

Under  §40,  3  (adjectives  in  -eskr)  the  author  mentions  “jardneskr  irdisch, 
Pfdeskr  deutsch  (ahd.  diustisc  sic).” 

In  jardneskr  the  suffix  b  -neskr  (not  -eskr)  and  was  so  given  in  §40,  2. 

The  adjective  ^deskr  b  not  identical  with  OHG  diutisc,  for  in  that  case 
we  should  expect  a  form  *piudiskaR>*p^dskr>*P^skr.  The  form  P^deskr  b 
from  P^d-verskr  (cf.  Noreen*,  §235,  f;  §272,  3). 

Under  §45  (sufiSx  -t)  no  mention  b  made  of  the  form  Lof-d-i  (name  of  a 
mythical  king).  The  author  has  no  category  for  -di  but  the  d-suffix  here  re¬ 
quires  an  explanation;  cf.  lof-A-ar,fyr-d.-ar,  wr-d-ar  “men”  (see  my  remarks  on 
§37,  suffix  -d). 

Under  §5P,  A,  2  (participial  formations  derived  from  Germ.  *-ina)  are 
included  many  forms  containing  the  radical  vowel  o  (e.g.,  hoginn,  holginn, 
dofinn,  etc.)  which  points  to  a  PG  suffix  *-ana  instead  of  *-ina  (a  fact  the  author 
later  admits,  §37,  p.  80). 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  form  Id-inn  “weary”  represents  a  parti¬ 
cipial  formation  or  merely  an  adjectival  formation  in  *-tn-  like  geym-inn 
“forgetful.”  The  parallel  formation  fd-inn  “rotten”  should  also  have  been 
included  here. 

Perhaps  the  heading  of  thb  category  might  better  have  read  Participiale 
und  adjectivische  Bildungen  instead  of  simply  Participiale  Bildungen. 

Under  §(fd  (suffix  -ja),  Anm.  (p.  56)  Dr.  Jdhannesson  says:  “. . . .  urg. 
-jd  ist  auch  im  Nom.  Sg.  geschwunden  {ben,  egg),  urg.  ju-  ebenfalb  {bylr  Schnee- 
sturm)  . . . 

This  latter  statement  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  Bylr  b  an  i-stem  and  must 
therefore  go  back  to  an  earlier  *buliR. 

Under  §37  (suffix  -na)  the  author  has  included  in  5,  a,  a  number  of  verbs 
which  are  derived  from  past  participles  or  from  adjectives  in  -inn  {cl.  blik-na: 
past  part,  blik-inn;  hnig-na;  past  part,  hnig-inn,  etc.)  which  may  also  be 
classified  tmder  5,  e.  The  latter  category  is  reserved  especially  for  such  verbs. 

The  form  glup-na  (§37,  5a)  with  short  instead  of  long  radical  vowel  u  b 
doubtful.  Dr.  J6hannesson  refers  us  here  to  a  root  *glup-  (MEng.  glop-nen), 
but  *glup-n6n  should  have  given  us  a  form  *glop-na  (cf.  flos-na,  md-na,  etc.). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  form  gldp-na  with  long  d  can  be  explained  as  derived 
from  the  stem  gldp-  in  gldp-r  “soft.” 

Under  §P7,  Dr.  J6hannesson  says  in  regard  to  the  vowel  6  in  the  sufiBx 
-Mr:  “Das  lange  d  im  Isl.  bt  eine  Dehnung  aus  kurzem  u  vor  assimilierten 
ht>U." 

In  view  of  the  breaking  of  u  to  o  before  h  in  Goth,  ad  it  b  far  more  likely 
that  the  vowel  u  in  question  became  o  before  the  time  when  *ht  was  assimUated 
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to  tt.  The  vowel  6  in  the  sufl5x  ~6Ur,  therefore,  most  probably  represents 
“gedehntes  o"  rather  than  “gedehntes  i.e.,  *-uht->*-oht->-6U-. 

Dr.  Jbhannesson’s  work  is  provided  with  an  extensive  bibliography  and  is 
well  printed.  Misprints  are  few,  the  most  disturbing  of  which  are  as  follows: 
p.  8,  7  lines  from  bottom,  read  Iterativa  und  Intensiva  for  Iterativa  uad  Intensiva; 
p.  13,  last  line,  read  Nadd  for  Madd;  p.  30,  4  lines  from  top,  read  ahd.  diutisc 
for  ahd.  diuslisc;  p.  55,  4  lines  from  top,  read  aus  idg.  -ir  for  aus  idg.  -er;  p.  66, 
last  line,  read  mitgrwirkt  for  mithewirkt;  p.  77,  4  lines  from  top,  read  engl. 
glower  for  engl.  glour;  p.  95,  7  lines  from  top,  read  got.  lustusama  for  got.  lustus 
ams;  p.  113,  4  lines  from  top,  read  wie  for  vie. 

Under  168,  2  (suffix  -ka)  the  verb  fimta  is  evidently  misplaced;  it  should 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 


I  The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met  in  the  Common 

f.  Room,  Wieboldt  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Friday  and 
I  Saturday,  May  4  and  5,  1928. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  4,  2  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor  Henning 
Larsen.  Dr.  Archer  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  extended  a  welcome  to 
the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Some  Critical  Notes  on  Bjomson’s  Halte  Hulda — 20  minutes.  By 
Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas. 

2.  The  Mythological  Implications  of  Proper  Names  Compounded  with 
‘stain — 15  minutes.  By  Professor  C.  N.  Gould,  University  of  Chicago.  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  Professors  Henning  Larsen,  Richard  Beck,  Geo.  T.  Flom,  and  A.  M. 
Sturtevant. 

3.  Gfsli  Brynjolfsson,  an  Icelandic  Imitator  of  Childe  Harold  Pilgrimage — 
25  minutes.  By  Professor  Richard  Beck,  St.  Olaf  College. 

4.  Some  Notes  on  the  Norwegian  Harpestreng  Fragment — 15  minutes. 
By  Professor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa.  Discussed  by  Professor  A.  M. 
Sturtevant. 

5.  English  and  Scandinavian  Parallels  to  the  Ballad  of  Sven  i  Rosengdrd — 
15  minutes.  By  Professor  Archer  Taylor,  University  of  Chicago.  Discussed  by 

I  Professors  Geo.  T.  Flom  and  Henning  Larsen  and  Mr.  Thorkeld  Jacobsen. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  (1)  Nominating,  Professors 
C.  N.  Gould  and  F.  W.  Peterson;  (2)  Auditing,  Prof.  Richard  Beck  and  Mr. 
E.  Gustav  Johnson;  (3)  On  Resolutions,  Prof.  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

There  were  twenty-five  present  at  this  session. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  Society  had  dinner  at  the  South  Side  Swedish  Club, 
7330  Ridgeland  Ave.  Professor  Henning  Larsen  served  as  toastmaster.  Mr. 
Louis  Olson,  Vice-President  of  the  South  Side  Swedish  Club,  welcomed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Club.  Professor  W.  A.  Craigie, 
I  of  Oxford  University  and  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  years  a  corresponding 
I  member  of  our  Society,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening.  In  a  reminis¬ 
cent  mood  Professor  Craigie  spoke  about  his  experiences  in  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  and  of  his  meeting  with  several  Scandinavian  scholars.  The  singing  of 
Scandinavian  songs  was  led  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Dorf.  Among  the  many  selections 
were  Hilsen  til  moder.  Den  tapre  Landsoldat,  Kjcerlighed  til  Norge,  Du  gamla,  du 
fria,  and  Vdrt  land,  vdrt  land,  vdrt  fosterland.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Dorf  sang  as 

I  a  duet  Dronning  Dagmar. 

There  were  forty  present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  5,  9:30  a.m. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor  Hen¬ 
ning  Larsen. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  accepted  together  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following:  “The  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  cordial  hospitality  extended  to  it  by  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting.  The  Society  wishes  in  particular  to  thank  the 
South  Side  Swedish  Club  and  its  distinguished  visitor,  Professor  W.  A.  Craigie, 
for  the  delightful  entertainment  in  the  evening.  For  the  faithful  work  of  the 
Local  Committee  on  Arrangements  the  Society  also  desires  to  extend  its  sincere 
gratitude.”  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected: 

President,  Professor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa. 

Vice-President,  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Educational  Secretary,  Miss  Maren  Michelet,  South  High  School,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant, 
University  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years,  Professor  Adolph  Benson, 
Yale  University,  and  Professor  Jules  Mauritzson,  Augustana  College. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary  express,  in  behalf  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  appreciation  of  the  financial  help  extended  to  it  by  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed: 

6.  The  Criteria  for  Dating  Eddie  Poetry — 25  minutes.  By  Professor  Geo. 
T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois.  Discussed  by  Professors  Helming  Larsen, 
Richard  Beck,  C.  N.  Gould,  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

7.  The  Germanic  K-Formations  in  the  Scandinavian  Languages — IS 
minutes.  By  Professor  A.  H.  Dahlstrom,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  Professors  Leonard  Bloomfield,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Geo.  T.  Flom, 
Henning  Larsen,  and  Richard  Beck. 

8.  The  Sources  of  the  Saga  af  Herraudi  ok  B6sa — 15  minutes.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  H.  Krappe,  University  of  Minnesota.  This  paper  was  read  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Henning  Larsen  and  discussed  by  Professors  C.  N.  Gould,  Henning  Larsen, 
and  Richard  Beck. 

There  were  sixteen  present  at  this  session. 

Adjournment. 

Visiting  members  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Gould  at  one  o’clock. 


Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary 
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HOUGHTON’S  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  OLAF'S  KIRK 

Recently,  while  browsing  in  the  Harris  Collection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Poetry  at  Brown  University,  the  writer  came  across  an 
interesting  item  v^hich  is  apparently  but  little  known  to  students 
of  Scandinavian-American  literary  relations.  The  first  edition 
of  it  consisted  of  a  neat  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  written 
in  blank  verse,  copyrighted  in  the  year  1880,  and  printed  by 
Estes  and  Lauriat  of  Boston.  The  title,  “The  Legend  of  St. 
Olaf’s  Kirk,”  indicated  a  Scandinavian  source,  and  the  author 
was  found  to  be  George  Washington  Wright  Houghton  (1850- 
1891),  the  editor  of  a  trade-paper  in  New  York  City.  The  work 
seemed  rather  crude,  and  had  possibly  been  published  at  the 
author’s  expense.  But  the  novel  character  of  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  the  interest  of  the  narrative, 
the  strange  localization  of  the  legend,  and  the  tolerably  good 
technical  qualities,  must  have  met  with  some  favor,  for  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  appeared  the  following  year,  1881,  in  the  handsome 
Little  Classic  series  (a  small  12mo)  and  was  printed  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company. 

The  second  edition  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  first.  It 
reveals  serious  study  and  painstaking  editorial  revision.  It  is 
much  more  correct.  Several  textual  changes  have  been  made, 
especially  in  the  spelling  of  the  Scandinavian  proper  names; 
more  local  color  has  been  added ;  more  Old  Norse  terms  have  been 
inserted;  two  prefaces  prepare  the  reader  for  a  proper  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  poem;  and  the  size  of  the  volume  has  been  increased 
to  ninety-two  pages.  In  his  efforts  to  reproduce  an  Old  Norse 
atmosphere,  however,  Houghton  introduces  some  words  and 
expressions  that  would  prove  unintelligible  to  a  non-Scandi¬ 
navian  reader,  were  it  not  for  the  context  of  the  narrative.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  are  “scali”  (dwelling  house)  and  “spaquinn” 
(Swedish,  spdkvinna,  meaning  of  course  a  woman  soothsayer) 
which  are  found  imbedded  right  in  the  English  text. 

According  to  the  Author’s  Preface,  the  theme  of  the  work 
had  been  suggested  by  a  ballad  version  of  Axel  and  Valborg, 
which  had  appeared  in  Prior’s  Ancient  Danish  Ballads  (Vol.  II, 
p.  247),  and  by  Oehlenschlager’s  tragedy  of  Axel  og  Valborg. 
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Houghton’s  first  draft  v/as  written  in  1872  and  “did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  lines  in  length”  but  as  it  grew,  material  changes 
were  introduced  throughout,  until  “but  little  of  the  original” 
was  recognizable  “beyond  the  traditional  names  of  persons  and 
places.” 

The  poem  is  divided  into  three  parts,  comprising  nine  sections, 
the  scene  of  the  first  part  being  laid  at  Nidaros  (Trondhjem) 
in  Norway  in  the  year  1150,  the  second  in  1151,  and  the  last  in 
1158.  It  is  a  beautiful  story  of  love,  where  the  jealousy  of  the 
Crown  Prince  (later  King)  Hakon  leads  to  tragedy  for  all  the 
principal  characters — Axel,  Valborg  and  King  Hakon  himself. 

Part  I  gives  the  general  setting,  and  right  at  the  beginning 
introduces  the  hero  and  heroine  as  follows: 

His  name  was  Axel  Thordson;  Valborg,  hers. 

In  Norway  both  were  nurtured,  where  green  vales. 

Tucked  in  between  the  shadows  of  snow  horns, 

Have  cradled  many  a  hero;  Nidaros 

Their  home, — now  Throndheim,  throne-home  of  the  kings. 

And  still  the  crowning  place.  Of  royal  strain 
Was  Axel,  boon  companion  of  the  Prince; 

And  she  was  kin  to  both,  the  last  sad  gift 
Of  fair  Svanhilda,  lady  of  the  court. 

Who,  new  to  motherhood,  had,  from  a  swoon 
Aroused,  asked  that  the  little  one  be  set 
Before  her,  kissed  it  once  or  twice,  moaned  low, 

And  with  large,  wistful  eyes  upon  it  fixed. 

Telling  the  anguish  the  poor  lips  could  not. 

Had  wept,  turned  side-wise  that  she  still  might  gaze. 

And  died  thus  gazing.  Whereupon,  the  babe. 

Awed  by  the  sudden  stillness,  ceased  to  wail, 

And  from  a  near  room  echo-like  arose 
The  sobbing  of  another,  fuller-lunged, — 

The  man-child  Axel. 

The  Second  Part  brings  out  the  general  superiority  and 
popularity  of  Axel  over  the  Prince.  The  latter  is  defeated  by 
Axel  in  a  tournament.  In  his  humiliation,  jealousy  and  desper¬ 
ation,  he  inspires,  at  the  final  moment,  a  ban  upon  the  nuptials 
of  Axel  and  Valborg  on  grounds  of  a  too  close  blood  relation¬ 
ship,  whereupon  Axel  leaves  for  Rome  to  obtain  special  dispen¬ 
sation  from  the  Pope  for  his  marriage.  In  the  Third  Part  the 


“strange  knight”  returns,  only  to  find  the  former  Crown  Prince, 
now  King  Hakon,  trying  to  persuade  Valborg  to  become  his 
queen.  A  battle  against  a  faked  foreign  invasion,  obviously 
instigated  to  get  rid  of  Axel,  takes  the  lives  of  both  the  king  and 
his  rival,  and  Valborg  follows  her  lover  in  death  through  grief. 
The  dying  and  repentant  king  in  good  faith  offers  Axel  both 
bride  and  royal  domain,  but  not  until  it  is  too  late.  The  last 
three  lines  are  devoted  to  Valborg: 

She  too  had  taken  flight,  the  virgin  wife. 

The  queen  unscarleted, — flown  with  her  song 
And  him, — Saint  Valborg  of  the  owlet  plumes. 

Houghton’s  The  Legend  of  St.  Olafs  Kirk,  while  not  in  any 
sense  a  masterpiece,  is  a  careful  piece  of  work,  and  one  which 
evinces  real  interest  in  the  Scandinavian  sagas  and  legends  and 
much  conscientious  study.  It  was  favorably  received  in  several 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  Providence  Journal  found  its 
dramatic  power  “impressive”  and  the  life  among  the  Norsemen 
“vividly  pictured.”  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  saw  in  Hough¬ 
ton’s  tragedy  a  “narrative  poem  of  great  beauty;  full  of  music 
and  poetic  imagery.”  The  American  (Philadelphia),  also,  em¬ 
phasized  its  beauty  and  its  general  “wealth  of  attractiveness.” 
The  Christian  Union  wrote: 

Mr.  Houghton’s  sympathetic  study  of  Norse  legends  bears  fruit  in  a  very 
sincere  and  beautiful  rendering  of  this  tragic  story  of  love,  constancy,  and  death. 
There  is  no  richer  mine  of  poetry  than  that  from  which  he  has  drawn  the 
materials  of  this  poem.  His  verse  is  simple,  natural,  and  strong. 

The  Churchman  (New  York)  judged  it  to  be  “a  well-written 
poem,  and  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  founded  on  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  legend.  The  author  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  his 
theme,”  opines  the  reviewer,  “and  we  shall  expect,”  he  prophe¬ 
sies,”  that,  as  the  deeper  merits  of  his  production  become  re¬ 
cognized,  other  and  larger  editions  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
demand  for  it.”*  Whether  or  not  this  expectation  became  true 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  determine.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  a  third  edition  was  needed. 

*  For  the  extracts  from  the  reviews  quoted  in  this  paragraph  see  the  ad¬ 
vertising  page  of  Niagara  and  Other  Poems  by  George  Houghton,  Boston,  1882. 


Houghton’s  success  led  him  in  1882  to  publish  a  volume  (of 
130  pages)  in  the  Little  Classics,  called  Niagara  and  Other  Poems. 
This  collection  contained  (pp.  70-71)  “The  Handsel  Ring,”  an 
introductory  song  to  the  second  edition  of  The  Legend  of  St. 
Olaf’s  Kirk.  The  book  also  included  (pp.  58-59)  a  patriotic 
poem,  “Wynhilda,”*  dealing  with  a  maiden  whose  lover  appears 
to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  therefore  to  his  sweetheart, 
'according  to  her  ideals.  The  mother  in  a  poetic  dialogue  tries  to 
console  her  daughter  for  the  supposed  loss  of  her  wooer,  where¬ 
upon  the  latter  indignantly  replies: 

Nay,  stay  thy  chiding,  mother  mine! 

I’ve  flown  this  night  to  the  field,’  rock-girt; 

I  weep,  but  not  for  Edwald  slain, — 

A  caitiff  he  skulked,  alone  unhurt! 

If  he  had  died  bravely  fighting  for  his  native  land,  there  would 
have  been  no  tears — a  common  idealistic  conception  which  the 
author  in  a  complimentary  way  here  fittingly  and  dramatically 
depicts  as  the  noble  heritage  of  Norse  womanhood. 

In  the  background  of  The  Legend  of  St.  Olaf's  Kirk  hovers 
an  interest  in  the  Norse  discoverer,  Leif  the  Lucky,  and  if  Hough¬ 
ton  had  lived  to  a  maturer  age  he  would  probably  have  given  us 
a  long  epic  version  of  the  Vinland  Saga.  The  second  edition  of 
the  Legend  announces  “in  preparation  by  the  same  author,  as 
the  result  of  studies  in  Icelandic  literature.  Six  Flights  of  the 
Dragons,  a  narrative  poem  embracing  legends  regarding  the 
discovery  and  early  occupancy  by  the  Northmen,  of  the  Vinland 
or  New  England  coast.”  The  “Dragons”  are  of  course  the  Viking 
ships. 

Houghton  began  his  ambitious  undertaking  at  once,  and  in 
1882,  in  Niagara  and  Other  Poems  (pp.  111-130)  published 
“Ketill  the  Sagaman,”  an  introduction,  in  four  parts  and  blank 
verse,  to  the  proposed  Six  Flights  of  the  Dragons.  Ketill  was 

’  This  name  seems  to  be  identical  with  “Svanhilda.”  In  The  Legend  of 
St.  Olaf’s  Kirk  “Wynhilda”  and  “Svanhilda”  appear  for  the  same  character, 
in  the  first  and  second  editions,  respectively. 

’  That  is,  the  battle-field. 
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later  in  a  special  volume  to  relate  in  detail  the  saga  of  Vinland.' 
The  scene  of  narration,  like  the  events  of  The  Legend  of  St. 
Olaf’s  Kirk,  was  to  be  laid  at  Nidaros,  “The  Royal  City  of 
Norway,”  about  1150.  The  present  writer,  however,  has  thus 
far  been  unable  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  work  was  ever 
finished  or  published.  Less  than  a  decade  later  the  author  was 
dead.  Possibly  the  plan  proved  too  gigantic;  at  all  events  the 
original  intentions  were  genuine  and  praiseworthy,  and  because 
of  previous  achievement  Houghton’s  name  deserves  a  small 
niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  those  native  Americans  who  have 
shown  interest  in  old  Scandinavian  history  and  literature. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 


*  Cf.  the  following  lines  from  “Ketill  the  Sagaman.” 

“Thus  it  [the  saga]  lived. 

But  Yarl  Karlsefne  told  it  not  as  I  [the  Sagaman] 
Who  like  a  prattling  parrot  do  but  play 
The  mouthpiece  to  resound  another’s  strain, 

For  he  was  one  of  the  brave  skipper’s  band, 
Whereof  I  speak,  who  in  his  dragon  sailed 
To  people  Vinland,  and  in  chiefest  deeds 
Was  one  of  the  chief  doers. 

‘Drink  with  me, 

My  friends,  to  his  fair  name,  my  kinsman  proud, 
This  Thorfiim,  dept  Karlsefne  or  The  Manly, — 
This  worthy  Thorfiim,  Iceland’s  merchant  prince. 
And  hero  of  all  heroes  in  my  tale. 

My  Vinland  Saga.” 


AN  AMERICAN  POET-ENEMY  OF  GUSTAVUS  III 
OF  SWEDEN 


In  the  year  1791  some  of  the  European  rulers  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  practicability  of  interfering  in  French  political  affairs 
with  the  idea  in  view  of  restoring  the  French  monarchy  and  rein¬ 
stating  Louis  XVI  in  his  regal  position  and  dignity.  There  was 
much  diplomatic  correspondence  exchanged  on  the  matter,  and 
not  a  little  energy  and  money  expended,  but  nothing  effective 
was  or  could  be  accomplished.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  were 
the  fear,  selfishness  and  lack  of  sincere  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  kings  and  princes  interested.  Lack  of  material  means  may 
have  been  a  contributory  cause.  But  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  the  government  of  any  country,  except  Sweden,  really 
had  the  interests  of  monarchial  France  at  heart.  Gustavus  III 
of  Sweden,  recalling  that  France  had  for  centuries  been  an  ally 
of  his  country,  became  the  only  king  in  Europe  who  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  constantly  sympathized  with  the  French  royal 
family  and  entered  into  plans  for  its  freedom  and  restoration. 
His  untiring  efforts — secretly  and  magnificently  aided  in  Paris 
by  his  personal  representative.  Count  Axel  von  Fersen,  who  in 
the  American  Revolution  had  fought  with  the  French  at  York- 
town — are  now  well-known  matters  of  history Plan  after  plan 
of  active  coalition  of  certain  European  powers  was  drawn  up, 
tested  and  discarded.  In  every  plan  the  Swedish  king  took  a 
leading  if  not  the  leading  interest,  until  an  assassin’s  bullet  struck 
him  down  in  the  spring  of  1792. 

But  it  was  not  only  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  duty  to  France 
which  prompted  Gustavus  III  to  attempt  to  take  action  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  but  also  a  deep-seated  inner  con¬ 
viction  that  kings  still  ruled  by  divine  right  and  that  the  re¬ 
publican  outbreak  in  France  seriously  threatened  peace  and 
authority  in  all  Europe.  And  general  insubordination  to  the 
traditional  authority  of  any  country  would,  he  believed,  cause  a 

*  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  Gustavus  III  toward  the 
French  Revolution  see  chapters  XXI  and  XXII  of  Gustavus  III  and  his 
Contemporaries  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  London,  1894,  II,  103-152. 
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collapse  of  the  whole  social  and  political  structure  of  thatcountry. 
He  had,  to  be  sure,  no  deep  respect  for  Louis  XVI  as  a  man  or 
individual — to  Gustavus  he  was  a  spineless  weakling — but  to 
Louis  of  France  and  to  his  Queen  his  duty  was  clear. 

Naturally  the  sympathies  of  the  Swedish  king  were  well 
known  in  Europe,  and  the  clamor  of  his  activities  reached  the 
ears  of  an  ultra-radical  American  abroad,  Joel  Barlow  (1754- 
1812),  poet,  philosopher  and  statesman,  who  had  arrived  in 
Europe  in  1788  and  afterwards  spent  almost  twenty  years  in 
England,  France  and  Algiers.  Barlow  had  in  1787  dedicated  the 
ambitious  poetic  apotheosis  of  America  called  The  Vision  of 
Columbus,^  to  “His  Most  Christian  Majesty,”  Louis  XVI,  the 

*  This  work,  as  well  as  the  one  which  we  are  to  discuss  later,  contains 
some  material  of  interest  to  Scandinavians.  In  Book  VI  Barlow  shows  how  the 
various  European  states  were  affected  by  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  following  passage  refers  to  the  Northern  Powers;  the  italics  are  my  own: 

Where  waves  and  mountains  skirt  the  northern  sky. 

New  scenes  ascending  met  the  hero’s  eye. 

Encreasing  splendors  up  the  vault  aspire, 

Like  boreal  lights,  the  midnight  heavens  that  fire; 

And  raise  to  view  the  Baltic’s  gleaming  wave. 

Whose  opening  streams  surrounding  cities  lave. 

Fair  on  her  throne,  revolving  distant  fate, 

Emperial  Katherine  majestic  sate 

Courts  throng  around  her,  kings  and  heroes  stand. 

Receiving  swords  and  sceptres  from  her  hand. 

She  waits  the  day,  and  bids  the  nations  rest. 

Till  that  new  empire,  rising  in  the  west, 

Shall  sheathe  the  sword,  the  liberal  main  ascend. 

And,  join’d  with  her,  the  scale  of  power  suspend; 

Bid  arts  arise,  and  vengeful  factions  cease. 

And  commerce  lead  to  universal  peace. 

Christiern  [VII],  amid  his  waves,  exalted  high, 

On  the  great  empress  cast  a  reverent  eye; 

While  Sweden’s  prince  obeys  her  sovereign  word. 

And  aged  Frederic  half  assumes  his  sword,  etc. 

The  Vision  of  Columbus,  Hartford,  1787,  pp.  182-183.  This  poetic  ac¬ 
count,  so  flattering  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  presumably  has  reference  to 
the  so-called  Armed  Neutrality,  a  maritime  coalition  of  northern  states  against 
England  (1780),  which  was  heralded  to  the  world  as  the  work  of  Catherine  of 
Russia.  The  first  signatories  to  the  treaty  were  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia. 
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gracious  ally  of  the  United  States,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  American  liberal  transferred  all  his  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  revolutionists,  was  late  in  1792  made  a  citizen  of 
France,  and  indirectly  contributed  to  the  dethronement  and 
decapitation  of  the  very  king  whom  he  had  once  sought  to  honor. 
More  than  that:  Barlow  exerted  whatever  active  influence  he 
could  against  all  those  who  tried  to  restore  the  French  monarchy 
or  who  were  considered  as  favoring  such  a  plan.  The  coalition 
schemes  of  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  Prussia  and  Sweden  to  crush 
republicanism  in  France  resulted  in  his  writing  a  merciless  poem 
known  as  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings  which  first  appeared  in 
London  in  1792.  It  is  a  short  political  invective,  hardly  three 
hundred  lines  in  length,  in  the  style  of  Juvenal,  which  Todd 
calls  a  “caustic  political  squibb”  and  “bitter  philippic.”*  It  is 
directed  against  “those  unhappy  gentlemen — ‘for  blood  and 
thunder  famed,  Sultans,  or  Kings,  or  Czars,  or  Emp’rors  named,’ 
and  especially  against  their  triumphant  literary  champion, 
Edmund  Burke.”*  It  aims,  says  Tyler,  to  be  “very  exasperating, 
even  appalling;  somehow  succeeds  in  being  only  abusive;  emits 
mere  howls  of  metrical  vituperation.  .  .  .”*  We  see  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  a  single  but  significant  line  (here  italicized  for  em¬ 
phasis)  about  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden,  the  first  European  ruler 
to  which  a  definite  reference  is  made: 

But  grant  to  kings  and  counts  their  ancient  play, 

Recall  their  splendor  and  revive  their  sway; 

Can  all  your*  cant  and  all  your  cries  persuade 
One  power  to  join  you  in  your  wild  crusade? 

In  vain  ye  search  to  earth’s  remotest  end; 

No  court  can  aid  you,  and  no  king  defend. 

Not  the  mad  knave  who  Sweden's  sceptre  stole 
Nor  she,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  northern  pole,' 

Nor  Frederic’s  widow’d  sword,  that  scorns  to  tell 
On  whose  weak  brow  his  crown  reluctant  fell. 

Not  the  tri-scepterd  prince,  of  Austrian  mould. 

The  ape  of  wisdom  and  the  slave  of  gold,  etc.' 


Other  countries  dared  not  join  officially  until  later.  When  the  Netherlands  did 
join  they  were  drawn  into  the  war.  Sweden  had,  however,  independently 
assumed  an  armed  neutrality  long  before  she  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  Denmark,  and  for  “Sweden’s  prince”  (Gustavus  III)  to  “obey  her 
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Obviously  a  diatribe  of  this  sort  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously;  but  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  Barlow  has  no  love  for 
the  Swedish  king,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  leader  in  the  proposed 
plan  to  restore  the  French  monarchy.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
“mad  knave”  epithet — this  is  a  matter  of  opinion — but  we  may 
well  wonder  how  Barlow  conceives  of  Gustavus  as  having  stolen 
the  Swedish  sceptre.  He  was  the  legitimate  successor  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  according  to  the  established  order  of  the  times. 
Can  he  refer  to  Gustavus’s  bloodless  revolution  of  1772,  a  clever 
stroke  through  which  the  king  of  Sweden  became  practically 
an  absolute  monarch?  If  so,  he  forgets  that  this  coup  d'Hat  was 
directed  against  the  overbearing  nobility  and  not  the  common 
people  with  whom  Barlow  sympathized  so  much.  Hence  the 
death  of  Gustavus  at  the  hand  of  an  aristocratic  assassin  twenty 
years  later.  Or  is  Barlow  merely  trying  to  show  how  bitter  he 
can  be  with  a  pen,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  selected  the 
word  “stole”  because  it  rhymed  with  “pole?”  Not  at  all!  The 
poet  is  really  angry,  as  we  shall  discern  in  the  sober  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings  which  was  printed 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1793.  The  Preface  runs  as  follows: 

The  following  little  poem  was  published  at  London,  in  February  1792.  It 
happened  that  two  of  the  principal  conspirators,  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the 
king  of  Sweden,  died  in  a  few  weeks  after.  The  opposite  effects,  produced  by 
the  death  of  these  two  persons,  are  very  remarkable.  From  a  view  of  the  general 
character  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  particular  transactions  of  the  last 


sovereign  word,”  as  Barlow  says,  meant  merely  the  courtesy  of  signing  a 
paper.  With  Gustavus  both  the  idea  and  the  fact  preceded  the  formal  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Catherine  II.  Cf.  my  work,  Sweden  and  the  American  Revolution,  chapter 
on  The  Armed  Neutrality. 

’  Charles  Burr  Tood,  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Barlow  (1886)  pp.89  and  90. 

*  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Three  Men  of  Letters  (Putnam,  1895),  pp.  171-172. 

*Ibid. 

•  The  poem  is  addressed  to  the  people  of  Europe  and,  presumably  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  monarchists  of  France. 

’  This  refers  of  course  to  Catherine  II  of  Russia. 

*Joel  Barlow,  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  Paris,  1793,  p.  16. 

Dr.  Theodore  A.  Zunder  of  the  English  Department  of  Hunter  College 
who  has  just  finished  a  dissertation  on  Joel  Barlow,  first  called  my  attention  to 
the  international  significance  of  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings.  My  indebtedness  to 
him  is  here  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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year  of  his  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  was  determined  to  go  any  lengths 
with  the  powers  which  were  then  confederating  against  the  liberty  of  France; 
and  it  is  a  consolation  to  human  nature,  that  the  violent  death  of  one  sceptred 
madman  has  saved  the  people  of  Sweden  from  those  horried  scenes  of  slaughter 
which  now  involve  most  of  the  neighboring  nations. 

The  character  of  Leopold,  in  some  of  its  leading  traits,  was  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Gustavus.  The  latter  was  prodigal  of  wealth,  and  excessively 
eager  for  what  is  called  military  fame,  without  the  capacity  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it;  the  former  was  affectedly  pacific,  moderate  in  most  of  his  vices, 
and  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  avarice.  He  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a  war  with  France;  his  avarice,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  that  event;  and  his  death  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war. 

Barlow  believed,  then,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Sweden 
to  be  rid  of  its  “sceptred  madman,”  who  was  ready  “to  go  any 
lengths  with  the  powers”  to  restore  Louis  XVI  to  the  French 
throne.  Perhaps  Barlow  was  right.  At  all  events  the  poet  showed 
here  that  he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  attitude  and  drastic 
intentions  of  Gustavus  III  in  regard  to  France.  Barlow,  however, 
underestimated  Gustavus’s  power  as  a  soldier  and  diplomat. 
The  Swedish  king  was  not  without  military  fame  and  whatever 
ability  he  lacked  as  a  professional  soldier  he  compensated  for 
by  astute  political  foresightedness  and  diplomacy.  Besides,  he 
was  “possessed  by  a  restless  energy  and  a  passion  for  adventure 
which  stuck  at  nothing.  In  a  prolonged  and  regular  campaign 
with  veterans  for  opponents,”  says  Bain,  “he  would  doubtless 
have  come  off  second  best;  but,  as  a  leader  of  a  swift  and  sudden 
coup-de-main  [such  as  was  planned  for  an  attack  on  Paris],  he 
would,  most  probably,  have  proved  irresistible.”*  Barlow,  as 
a  flaming  hot  republican,  had  had  ample  reasons  for  making  the 
Swedish  ruler  the  special  target  for  his  anger  and  criticism. 

Of  course  Barlow  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Swedish  people, 
but  was  convinced  that  kings  and  the  “miserable  class  of  no¬ 
blesse”  (as  he  called  the  higher  classes  in  Privileged  Orders)  in 
general  were  out  of  fashion.'®  He  had  several  opportunities, 

•  Bain,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  123-124. 

It  should  be  remembered  about  Joel  Barlow  that  he  was  an  unselfish 
American  patroit  whose  verse,  incidentally,  was  the  first  to  give  American 
poetry  a  standing  abroad,  and  that  he  died  in  Poland  while  Unifi^  States 
minister  to  the  court  of  France. 
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also,  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  prominent  Scandi¬ 
navians,  especially  consuls  and  other  representatives  to  foreign 
courts,  and  we  have  evidence  that  he  was  on  particularly  good 
terms  with  both  Swedish  and  Danish  agents.  It  will  be  of  interest 
here — and  not  out  of  place — to  indicate  a  few  of  Barlow’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  these  men  from 
the  North. 

Charles  Burr  Todd  relates  how  “two  days  after  landing 
[in  Havre]  he  [Barlow]  dines  with  the  Swedish  consul,  Mr. 
Reinecke.  The  conversation  at  dinner  seems  to  have  been 
largely  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Gothenburg,  for 
a  full  description  of  both  follows  in  the  Journal  [of  Barlow]  with 
the  query  ‘cannot  the  American  undersell  them  [the  Swedes]  in 
all  foreign  markets?’  Barlow  has  always  the  advantage  of 
America  in  mind. 

In  the  year  1796  Barlow,  as  American  agent,  succeeded  under 
conditions  of  great  danger  in  liberating  the  Americans  who  were 
held  as  prisoners  in  Algiers.  While  in  Africa  a  useful  friend  of 
Barlow’s  was  the  Swedish  consul-general.  On  August  30,  1796, 
the  American  writes  to  Mrs.  Barlow: 

You  know  Mr.  Skjoldebrand,  Consul-General  of  Sweden  to  Algiers;  he 
will  give  you  this  letter,  and  will  answer  a  thousand  questions  about  your 
friend.  You  cannot  show  him  too  much  attention  or  friendship.  He  has  given 
the  greatest  service  both  to  our  affairs  and  to  me  personally,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  call  to  my  aid  all  my  friends  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  being  useful  to  him 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  me.'* 

A  letter  written  two  days  later  shows  that  Barlow  is  very 
cordially  disposed  toward  the  Danish  counsul  who  had  called 
the  American  an  angel  “sent  to  save  the  interests  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  “You  will  find  here  an  Italian  song,”  Barlow  continues, 

“  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Barlow,  p.  74. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  Sweden  and  America  had  entered  into 
an  active  commerical  relation  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  that  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  had  been  concluded 
five  months  before  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  signed.  It  is 
natural,  then,  that  commerce  and  manufactures  should  be  the  topic  of  con¬ 
versation. 

**  Todd,  op.  cit.,  131. 
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“quite  pretty,  with  the  music.  The  Swedish  Consul  gave  it 
to  me.  He  plays  very  well.”*®  This  note  indicates  a  personal 
relation  that  transcended  the  necessary  official  intercourse.  On 
December  30  he  writes  again  to  his  wife  and  tells  about  a  boar- 
hunt  to  which  he  and  the  consuls  of  England  and  Sweden  had 
been  invited.*®  On  February  6  he  is  pleased  to  inform  Mrs. 
Barlow,  in  Paris,  of  the  following:  “The  Swedish  Consul  wrote 
from  Paris  to  his  brother,  Dec.  3,  that  he  had  taken  tea  with  you, 
and  praises  your  intellect  and  grace.”*®  Finally,  from  a  message 
dated  March  4th,  1797,  we  know  that  Joel  Barlow  had  expected 
on  that  day  to  leave  Algiers  on  a  Swedish  ship,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  the  exasperating  delay  of  his  expected  courier  from 
Tunis.** 

In  view  of  his  friendship  with  Swedes  in  high  position — who 
in  his  time  were  generally  aristocrats  by  birth — it  is  interesting 
to  recall  and  contrast  in  1797  Barlow’s  erstwhile  poetic  tirade 
against  Gustlvus  HI. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 

“  Ibid,  137. 

“  Ibid,  145. 

“  Ibid,  146. 

*•  It  was  Barlow  who  on  July  18,  1797,  effected  treaties  with  Algiers, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli.  His  work  in  northern  Africa  had  been  one  of  utter  self- 
abnegation,  of  heroism  and  martyrdom. 


QUEEN  THYRA  DANMARKARBQT 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  Rune  Stones  in  the  North — certainly 
in  Denmark — are  the  two  rune  stones  of  Jaellinge.  Of  these, 
the  older  (smaller)  was  set  up  by  Gorm,  surnamed  the  Old,  in 
honor  of  his  spouse,  Thyra;  the  younger  (larger),  showing  the 
earliest  figure  of  Christ  found  in  the  North,  by  Harold,  surnamed 
Bluetooth,  in  honor  of  his  father,  Gorm,  and  his  mother,  Thyra. 
For  the  historian  these,  and  other,  contemporary  monuments  are 
priceless  as  unshakable  cornerstones  of  historic  fact  and  definite 
chronology.  Nor  will  the  recent  ‘stir’  in  the  camp  of  Danish 
runologists  concerning  the  former  of  these  two  rune  stones  change 
that  one  iota;  even  though  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the 
glory  of  one  of  ancient  Denmark’s  historic  personages  seems 
dimmed  forever. 

Neither  of  the  two  Jaellinge  Rune  Stones  has  presented  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  far.  Their  inscriptions  have  been  known  since  remote 
times,  and  correctly  read,  as  far  as  the  runes  are  concerned,  for 
over  a  century.  Their  words  are  known  to  every  Danish  school 
child.  But  it  remained  for  Professor  Hans  Brix  to  demonstrate, 
last  summer,  that  a  correct  reading  and  a  correct  interpretation 
may  be  two  things. 

The  inscription  on  the  older  stone  reads  as  follows:  GormR 
KonungR  gartSi  kumbl  p^si  ceft  pdrwi  konu  sina  DanmarkaR 
bdt.  That  is,  “King  Gorm  reared  this  monument  for  Thyra, 
his  wife,  the  Retriever  (or  Savior)  of  Denmark.”  And  the  modern 
reader  entertains  no  doubt  as  to  what  these  words  convey,  viz., 
that  it  was  erected  for  Thyra,  surnamed  Danmarkarbdt — which, 
indeed,  has  been  the  opinion  of  lay  and  learned  for  well-nigh  a 
millennium.  However,  they  may,  and  probably  ought  to,  be 
read  differently. 

Brix  keenly  observed  that  in  a  number  of  Runic  inscriptions 
there  occurs  a  syntactic  peculiarity  well-known  in  the  older 
language;  viz.  that  an  apposition  may  (instead  of  directly  follow¬ 
ing  the  noun  referred  to)  come  after  the  verb  of  the  sentence. 
Thus,  on  the  Ferslev  Rune  Stone  we  read:  T 6ki  satti  sten pannsi 
aft  Asia  sun  sinn  LUtaris  sun — “Toki,  Lothar’s  son,  set  this 
stone  for  Asti,  his  son.”  It  is  very  clear  that  Lutaris  sun  refers 
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to  Toki  and  not  to  Asti.  Similarly,  on  the  Kolding  Rune  Stone  | 

we  read:  Tdsti  rispi  stin  pannsi  aft  T6fa  es  war'd  d^'dr  istr  j 

brSdur  slnn  stnidr  Aswi'daR — “Tosti,  the  weapon-smith  of  L 

Aswith,  raised  this  stone  for  Tofi,  his  brother  who  died  in  the  r 

East;”  where,  stnidr  Aswidar,  as  nominative,  of  course  belongs 
to  the  subject,  Tosti,  and  not  to  Tofi,  his  brother.  The  prin¬ 
ciple,  instanced  also  elsewhere,  is  brought  out  with  lapidaric  [ 
force  and  majestic  effect  in  the  younger  Jaellinge  Rune  Stone: 
HaraldR  konungR  bad  g^rwa  kutnbl  pdusi  aft  Gorm  fadur  sinn  I 
duk  aft  pdrwi  mddur  sina  sd  HaraldR  es  saR  wann  Dantndrk 
alia  duk  Norwig  duk  Dani  gardi  kristna — “King  Harold  bade  ! 
make  this  monument  for  Gorm,  his  father,  and  Thyra,his  mother, 
that  Harold  who  won  for  himself  all  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  made  the  Danes  Christians.”  i 

In  other  words,  we  sense  here  a  definite  stylistic  form  in  1 

which  the  beginning  and  the  end  designate  one  and  the  same  r 

person;  whereby  a  monumental  effect  is  produced,  as  by  a  frame  * 

around  the  matter  to  be  expressed.  And,  furthermore,  that  this  | 

frame  commemorates,  not  the  dead  person,  but  the  one  who  I 

erected  the  stone.  r 

Looking  now  at  the  older  Jaellinge  Rune  Stone,  our  eyes  are  I 
opened  to  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  apposition  Danmarkar- 
b6t  refers,  in  all  likelihood,  not  to  Queen  Thyra  at  all  but  to 
her  husband;  which,  alas,  demolish  s  the  long  cherished  myth 
of  a  mighty  queen,  another  Semiramis,  who  in  dim  antiquity 
ruled,  and  saved,  Denmark. — And,  whereas  some  historic  sources 
would  seem  at  first  blush  to  contradict  this  conclusion,  to  critical 
scholarship  they  but  confirm  it.  Both  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
his  contemporary,  Svein  Akison,  who  N.B.  lived  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  Thyra’s  death,  tell  vividly,  though  quite 
differently,  about  her  building  the  Danevirke  to  protect  the 
realm  against  the  South.  And  the  Jdmsvikinga  saga  has  a  novel- 
listic  account  of  her  wisdom  and  resourcefulness.  But  neither 
her  near  contemporary,  Adam  of  Bremen,  nor  any  other  annalist 
of  the  times  as  much  as  mentions  her;  which  is  suspicious.  Of 
foreign  writers,  Snorri,  to  be  sure,  mentions  Thyra  as  Dan- 
markarbdt  but,  like  other  Icelandic  historians,  lays  stress  on 
Gorm’s  power  and  ruthless  conquests.  Consequently,  even  a 
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hundred  years  ago,  that  admirable  scholar,  Peder  Erasmus 
Muller  grew  a  bit  sceptical  about  Gorm’s  modesty,  as  expressed 
on  the  Rune  Stone.  Since  then.  Queen  Thyra’s  claim  to  her 
proud  title  has  gone  virtually  unchallenged.  It  was  not  till 
1913  that  the  historian  Weybull  adduced  weighty  reasons  for 
calling  in  question  any  connection  of  Thyra  with  the  Dane- 
virke;  but  he  was  still  bothered  by  her  cognomen  as  attested  on 
the  Rune  Stone.  Now,  at  the  hand  of  Brix’  explanation,  Niels 
Moller  goes  farther  and  shows  how  the  tradition  about  her  may 
have  arisen. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wording  of  the  inscription  offered  an 
excellent  chance  for  misunderstanding,  seeing  that  a  later  time 
was  bound  to  overlook  the  stylistic  device  of  the  ‘framework.’ 
If  Thyra  is  called  the  Savior  of  Denmark,  then  by  that  token  her 
husband  is  inferred  to  have  been  lazy  and  unwarlike — how  else 
could  her  name  Danmarkarbdt  be  explained?  Then,  naturally, 
it  must  have  been  she  who  built  the  mighty  Danevirke  against 
incursions  from  the  South.  This  nascent  legend  would  find  sup¬ 
port  in  similar  stories  about  her  contemporary,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  queen  ^Ethelfled,  the  Carthaginian  queen  Dido,  and  the 
building  of  the  Athenian  wall  against  the  Spartans.  Now  we 
know  that  both  Vergil’s  “^Eneid”  and  Justin’s  “History,” 
which  works  contain  the  essential  elements  of  the  Danevirke 
tradition,  were  accessible  to  Svein  Akison — Bishop  Absalon’s  own 
copy  of  the  latter  work  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library.  What  is 
more  likely  than  that  Svein  combined  these  legends  with  the 
tradition  which  had  arisen  to  explain  Thyra’s  name?  He  was 
followed  by  Saxo,  and  others  of  the  times  of  Valdemar,  who  con¬ 
sciously  contributed  to  the  present  greatness  of  Denmark  by 
writing  of  her  former  glory. 

The  explanation  here  given — in  its  barest  outlines — both  of 
the  inscription' on  the  older  Jaellinge  Rune  Stone  and  of  the  prob¬ 
able  development  of  the  legend  about  Thyra  raised  a  small 
storm  of  protest  by  lay  and  learned.  However,  none  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  those  eager  to  defend  the  old  tradition  has 
been  able  to  shake  the  force  of  reasoning  which  has  logic  and 
probability  on  its  side.  The  whole  controversy,  originally 
scattered  over  a  number  of  scientific  journals  and  Danish  news- 
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papers,  is  now  made  conveniently  accessible  by  the  publication 
of  a  little  volume^  edited  and  introduced  by  the  well-known 
runologist,  Fru  Lis  Jacobsen.  Added  is  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  by  Brix  entitled  Runernes  Magt  in  which  is  shown,* 
most  pertinent  to  the  discussion,  that  a  Runic  text  is  by  no 
means  to  be  conceived  as  merely  a  piece  of  information  inscribed 
on  a  stone,  whose  form  is  of  no  particular  consequence;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  well-considered  statement  in  a  definite  form. 
Indeed,  this  form  can  frequently  be  seen  to  have  exerted  de¬ 
cisive  influence,  both  on  the  spelling  and  choice  of  words,  and 
on  the  syntatic  structure.  One  may  not  be  entirely  convinced 
by  the  calculations  of  Brix  to  feel  certain,  nevertheless,  that 
numerical  considerations — in  some  monuments,  of  relations  and 
disposition  of  words,  in  others,  of  rune  signs — did  enter  into 
obtaining  the  desired  magic  effect. 

The  rune  cutter — as  we  now  seem  to  glimpse — was  by  no 
means  a  mere  artisan  but  a  hieratic  functionary  whose  work 
was  considered  of  high  inportance  for  the  family  or  the  race. 
Thus  considered,  the  runic  monuments  acquire  a  significance  far 
deeper  than  that  of  either  historical  markers  or  even  of  lingu¬ 
istic  documents.  They  may  afford  us  a  profounder  insight  into 
the  religious  life  of  times  far  beyond  the  ken  of  ‘history.’ 

Lee  M.  Hollander 

University  of  Texas 

*  Gorm  Konge  og  Thyra  Hans  Kone.  Gyldendalske  Boghandel  1927. 

•  Applying  the  principles  discovered  by  Magnus  Olsen — see  his  article 
‘Om  Troldruner,’  Edda  vol.  V,  225 — to  the  study  of  Danish  monuments. 
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REVIEWS 

Strindbergs  Dramer,  av  Martin  Lamm.  2  vols.  Stockholm:  Albert  Son¬ 
niers  forlag,  1924  and  1926. 

In  these  two  volumes,  Martin  Lamm,  one  of  the  foremost  Swedish  scholars, 
has  traced  the  development  of  Strindberg’s  dramatic  activity  from  Fritdn- 
karen  to  Slora  Landsvdgen.  To  say  that  he  has  done  this  adequately  is  to  say 
that  he  has  done  much  more.  Professor  Lamm  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  contention 
that  few  authors  have  shown  so  close  a  relationship  between  their  works  and  their 
lives  as  Strindberg,  that  his  whole  authorship  was,  with  few  exceptions,  “one 
gigantic  self-incamation.’’  This  is  ample  justification  for  the  fairly  large  amount 
of  time  and  space  devoted  to  Strindberg’s  individual  development  to  the  auto¬ 
biographical  element  in  his  writings.  The  account  of  the  Inferno  period  is 
especially  good.  It  is  based  not  only  on  Strindberg’s  own  printed  confessions, 
which,  representing  interpretations  of  a  later  date,  are  not  always  reliable, 
but  also  upon  different  unpublished  letters  which  give  Strindberg’s  moods  and 
impressions  while  fresh  in  his  mind.  Furthermore,  Lamm  is  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  Strindberg  as  a  man  of  letters  is  a  single  and  indivisible  personality  whose 
dramatic  production  can  be  properly  understood  only  if  viewed  as  a  part  of  his 
entire  authorship  This  viewpoint  guides  him  throughout. 

At  the  very  outset  the  place  which  Strindberg’s  dramatic  production 
occupies  in  his  authorship  is  defined.  He  had  an  avowed  preference  for  the 
drama.  With  him  “everything  was  conflict.”  He  viewed  everything  as  a 
“scene.”  The  drama  was  the  only  genre  in  which  he  had  a  purely  technical  inter¬ 
est.  While  his  novels  and  stories  were  really  propaganda  material  or  veiled 
autobiographies  whose  literary  technic  did  not  interest  their  author,  his  plays 
were  ever  constructed  with  special  reference  to  some  dramatic  theory,  or  even 
as  experiments  of  new  forms. 

The  individual  plays  are  discussed  in  an  interesting,  able,  and  authoritative 
manner.  W’ith  his  extensive  knowledge  of  literature.  Professor  Lamm  knows 
exactly  where  to  place  each  work  in  the  general  scheme  of  European  letters. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  basic  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  ideas,  he  is 
careful  not  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  Strindberg’s  own  later  interpretations. 
This  attitude,  which  is  in  general  a  sane  one,  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Strind¬ 
berg,  who  often  read  into  his  earlier  works  ideas  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  consciously  in  his  mind  at  the  time  of  the  writing.  Although  no  preten¬ 
tion  is  made  to  any  exhaustive  study  of  influence,  the  suggestions  as  to  Strind¬ 
berg’s  indebtedness  to  other  writers  in  the  matters  of  form,  character  delinea¬ 
tion,  and  ideas  are  highly  valuable. 

There  are  in  these  two  volumes  so  much  of  imiform  excellence  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  single  out  any  one  portion  as  especially  deserving  of  mention.  If  forced 
to  make  a  choice,  the  reviewer  would  select  the  discussion  of  the  naturalistic 
plays.  As  the  general  formula  for  these,  Strindberg  took  the  formula  of  Ibsen 
and  the  earlier  historical  drama,  the  clash  of  two  main  characters.  However,  he 
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differed  from  his  predecessors,  as  Professor  Lamm  points  out,  in  representing 
not  so  much  the  conflict  of  two  philosophies  of  life  as  that  of  two  individual 
wills.  In  his  intrepretation  of  the  characters  of  these  plays,  Lamm  reaches  far 
below  the  surface,  often  laying  bare  motives  and  tendencies  of  which  Strindberg 
was  unconscious.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  keen  insight  of  a  critic  or 
the  artistic  achievement  of  a  writer  who  built  better  than  he  kn^w  than  Lamm’s 
interpretation  of  the  title  character  of  Fadren.  When  he  tells  us  that  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  suspicions  are  really  the  products  of  his  own  brain,  and  that  Laura  merely 
“whispers  in  his  ears’’  what  he  already  “thinks  darkly,’’  our  first  impulse  is  to 
say  that  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  play.  But  a  closer  study  of 
the  character  shows  us  how  well  his  interpretation  fits.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
dramatist  never  intended  to  endow  his  hero  with  this  predisposition  for  sus¬ 
picion.  That  the  assumption  of  its  existence  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  general 
portrayal  of  the  character  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Captain  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  projection  of  Strindberg  himself. 

The  idea  is  often  expressed  that  Strindberg’s  later  dramatic  characters  are 
mere  puppets  who  move  at  the  nod  of  the  higher  powers.  This  rather  superficial 
judgment  is  challenged  by  Lanun,  who  shows  that  the  later  characters  are,  if 
anything,  more  strongly  individual  than  the  earlier. 

The  treatment  of  the  historical  plays  calls  for  some  remarks.  Lamm,  no 
doubt,  is  right  in  disagreeing  with  those  critics  who  look  upon  Strindberg’s 
historical  theories  as  deeply  profound  and  original.  Most  of  them  can  be  traced 
to  earlier  writers,  often  with  Strindberg’s  own  help.  One  must  admit,however, — 
and  this  Lamm  does  not  point  out — that  these  theories,  like  most  others  that 
went  through  Strindberg’s  hands  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  their  author’s 
individuality  and,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  present  an  absolutely  unique  sys¬ 
tem.  A  knowledge  of  Strindberg’s  philosophy  of  history  is  indispensible  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  his  historical  plays.  It  is  this  philosphy  too  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  expressed,  that  make  Strindberg’s  historical  dramas 
entirely  unlike  any  others.  One  is  therefore  somewhat  surprised  at  noting  that 
Lanun  practically  ignores  it  in  his  treatment  of  the  plays.  Particularly  does  he 
overlook  Strindberg’s  monistic  leanings.  When,  for  instance,  in  the  third  act  of 
Gustav  Adolf ,  the  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  show  through 
their  religious  services  that  they  worship  the  same  God  in  practically  the  same 
manner,  this  is  more  than  that  argument  for  religious  toleration  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lanun  finds  in  it.  It  is  an  expression  of  that  theory  of  existence  which 
sees  an  essential  unity  in  all  the  diversified  phenomena  of  life,  including  religion. 
Similarily,  Lamm  takes  little  notice  of  the  desire  which  Strindberg  so  constantly 
shows,  to  give  his  plays  the  appearance  of  fragments  bound  organically  with  the 
history  that  precedes  as  well  as  with  that  which  follows.  In  the  procession  of 
the  generals  in  Gustav  Adolf  and  in  the  Sergeant-major’s  comment  on  them  as 
they  pass  across  the  stage,  he  sees  merely  a  means  for  fixing  each  of  them  defi¬ 
nitely  in  (  lie  mind  of  the  audience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  procession  is  one  of 
Strindberg’s  methods  for  unfolding  earlier  history  before  his  audience  and  for 
making  them^eel  those  inherited  enmities  which,  subdued  though  they  may  be, 
furnish  some^of  the  conflicts^of.the  play. 
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However,  the  historical  plays  present  so  many  aspects  and  can  be  treated 
from  so  many  points  of  view  that  one  must  not  be  too  dogmatic  in  insisting  on 
any  one  special  interpretation.  Furthermore,  Professor  Lamm  has  contributed 
so  much  that  is  helpful  for  an  understandmg  and  appreciation  of  them  that  it 
seems  ungrateful  for  a  reviewer  to  single  out  the  few  points  on  which  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  agree.  Lamm  shows  rare  ability  in  evaluating  the  artistic 
effectiveness  of  each  play.  Among  other  things,  he  points  out  that  those  plays 
in  which  Strindberg  followed  Shakspere’s  practice  of  using  unauthentic  sources 
and  treating  his  characters  and  situations  with  perfect  liberty  are  much  more 
forceful  artistically  than  those  in  which  he  represented  facts  carefully  culled 
from  authentic  sources  and  hence  accurately  descriptive  of  the  period  treated. 

Professor  Lamm  has  produced  a  work  for  which  Strindberg  scholars  will 
always  be  grateful.  He  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  thorough  manner  bringing 
to  bear  on  it  a  multitude  of  facts.  So  much  is  covered  in  these  two  volumes  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  problem  in  connection  with  Strindberg 
criticism  which  would  not  receive  valuable  pointers  from  them.  Of  all  who  have 
written  on  Strindberg,  Lamm  is  the  one  who  has  best  caught  the  spirit  of  his 
works  and  who  has  come  nearest  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Swedish  genius. 

Harry  V.  E.  Palublad 

Phillips  University 

An  Introduction  To  Old  Norse.  By  E.  V.  Gordon,  Oxford  University  Press, 

1927.  Pp.  LXXXIV+383. 

With  this  excellent  work  Professor  Gordon  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
teachers  and  students  of  Old  Norse  alike.  He  has  provided  them  with  a  book, 
compact  but  rich  in  contents,  and  one  greatly  needed.  Vigffisson  and  Powell’s 
Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  valuable  as  it  was,  and  long  the  only  available  book  in 
English  for  students  of  Old  Norse  beyond  the  immediate  initial  stage,  has  of 
necessity  become  inadequate.  Far-reaching  research,  literary  and  linguistic,  has 
been  carried  on  since  its  publication.  Sweet’s  Icelandic  Primer,  though  very 
serviceable,  was  only  a  beginner’s  book;  the  same  is  true  of  Craigie’s  Easy 
Readings  in  Old  Icelandic,  a  volume  that  admirably  meets  the  needs  of  the  be¬ 
ginner,  but  seeks  to  do  no  more  Professor  Gordon’s  book  goes  a  step  farther. 
In  the  words  of  the  author:  “It  is  intended  to  be  comprehensive  and  self-con¬ 
tained  as  well  as  elementary.’’  And  herein  lies  its  great  value,  as  the  writer  has 
fully  achieved  his  aim. 

In  his  Introduction,  some  eighty  pages,  Mr  Gordon  presents,  compactly 
but  lucidly,  much  important  material  on  the  historical  background  of  Old  Norse 
literature,  and  the  literature  itself.  He  also  devotes  several  pages  to  a  discussion 
of  the  preservation  of  Old  Norse  texts.  Another  happy  feature  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  is  a  short,  but  most  illuminating  survey  of  Norse  studies  in  England  A 
select  bibliography  concludes  the  Introduction.  This  is  chosen  with  discretion 
and  is  on  the  whole  exhaustive.  Nevertheless,  the  following  titles  might  pro¬ 
fitably  be  added: 
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Bugge,  Alexander  (and  others).  Norges  Historic,  13  vols.,  Christiania, 
1909-17.  Gjerset,  Knut.  History  of  the  Norwegian  People,  2  vols.,  New  York, 
1915.  Horn,  Frederick  Winkel.  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Scandinavian 
North  from  the  Most  Ancient  Times  to  the  Present.  Transl.  by  R.  B.  Anderson. 
Chicago,  1884.  Hovgaard,  William.  Voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to  America. 
New  York,  1914.  Williams,  M.  W.  Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking  Age. 
New  York,  1920. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  consists  of  course  in  its  selections  from  Old 
Norse  literature  These  are  of  great  variety,  prose  and  poetry,  representing  no 
less  than  twenty-one  texts;  even  a  few  specimens  of  runic  inscriptions  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Nor  is  the  Norse  literature  of  Iceland  alone  represented,  but  also  that 
of  the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  Mr.  Gordon’s  words  on  this  point  bear 
quotation:  “It  is  high  time  that  English  students  realized  that  Norse  speech 
and  literature  existed  in  other  foms  than  Icelandic.”  Throughout  his  work  he 
distinguishes  carefully  between  West  Norse  and  East  Norse — a  distinction  often 
overlooked.  Moreover,  these  selections  are  admirably  chosen;  they  contain 
several  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  Old  Norse  literature,  picturing  the  literary 
art  of  the  Norsemen  as  well  as  their  life  and  philosophy.  Each  selection  is  also 
prefixed  by  a  brief  introduction.  These  prefatory  discussions  contain  indeed  a 
wealth  of  relevant  material.  It  might,  however,  be  well,  in  the  introductions  to 
selections  from  originals  translated  into  English,  to  refer  to  the  translation. 
This  is  not  always  done. 

The  reading  selections  are  accompanied  by  elaborate,  and  on  the  whole 
reliable  notes.  In  several  instances  I  have,  however,  detected  questionable 
interpretations.  The  phrase,  ok  vannsk  ....  hofud  (I,  383-4,  the  numbers  are 
those  of  selections  and  lines)  is  translated,  “and  his  length  is  scarcely  enough 
for  his  head  and  tail  to  enclose  the  earth.”  The  meaning  is  rather,  “and  his 
length  sufficed  scarcely  for  his  head  and  tail  to  touch  the  earth.”  pat  vceri  .... 
forvitnisbdt  (III,  131)  is  translated,  “That  would  cure  the  curiosity.”  I  take 
the  phrase  to  mean,  “that  would  be  a  compensation  for  the  curiosity.”  This 
rendering  is  supported  by  the  context.  Hrapalliga  (VI,  223)  is  translated  “clum¬ 
sily;”  “rashly”  or  “hastily”  would  have  been  a  better  rendering. 

The  “Short  Grammar  of  Old  Norse,”  though  concise,  is  clear  and  in  the  main 
adequate.  Under  numerals,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  distributives  such 
as  tvennr,  nor  of  multiplicatives  such  as  tvitugr,  ittradr,  and  einfaldr.  Neither 
are  numeral  adverbs  such  as  tvisvar  included,  nor  numeral  substantives  like 
pridjungr,  and  Hand.  The  grammar  section  on  metre  is  accurate  and  most  valu¬ 
able. 

The  Glossary,  though  prepared  with  care,  is  not  always  reliable.  I  have 
come  upon  words  where  an  additional  meaning  should  perhaps  be  recorded. 
I  name  but  two  examples.  To  the  meaning  of  dgmtliga  might  be  added  “ex¬ 
cellently”;  to  that  of  hdsl,  the  meaning  “holy  sacrament”  (cf.  O.  E.  hfisl). 
Mistakes  in  meaning  are  more  numerous.  Einhverjum  bregdur  vid  is  translated, 
“one  is  afraid”;  it  means  “one  is  startled”  or  “surprised.”  Ihugi  means 
“thought”  or  “reflection”  rather  than  “resentment.”  Many  more  might  be 
added. 
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One  more  feature  of  the  volume  deserves  mention.  It  is  supplied  with 
several  good  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  maps.  And  one  may  add  here,  the  book 
is  printed  on  good  paper  and  attractively  bound. 

One  blemish  detracts  greatly  from  this  otherwise  excellent  volume:  Mis¬ 
prints  are  altogether  too  numerous;  in  fact,  space  does  not  permit  their  enumera¬ 
tion  here. 

All  things  considered,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gordon 
has  furnished  us  with  the  best  Introduction  to  Old  Norse  as  yet  published  in 
English.  It  is  a  privilege  to  recommend  his  book  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

Richard  Beck 

Thid  College 

Islandica,  Vol.  xviii  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Iceland.  By  Halldor  Hermannsson. 

Issued  by  Cornell  University  Library.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1928. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  first  volume  of  Islandica  appeared.  All 
this  period  Professor  Hermannsson  has  single-handed  edited  the  annual.  This 
is  no  small  achievement;  nor  is  its  signifiance  to  be  underrated.  A  mere  glance 
at  the  titles  of  the  eighteen  volumes  published  to  date  shows  that  clearly.  They 
include  exhaustive  bibliographies  of  the  various  Sagas  and  the  Eddas,  detailed 
descriptions  of  books  published  in  Iceland  during  the  16th  and  the  17th  centuries, 
a  monograph  on  Icelandic  authors  of  today,  a  historical  sketch  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  Iceland  down  to  the  year  1874,  and  an  essay  on  Modem  Icelandic, 
not  to  mention  several  others.  This  will,  however,  suffice  to  indicate  how  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  student  of  Icelandic  literature,  ancient  and  modem  alike,  this 
series  is.  Moreover,  these  volumes  are  characterized  by  sound  scholarship  and  a 
pleasing  style. 

The  volume  under  consideration  is  no  exception;  it  is  highly  interesting,  and 
marked  by  that  thoroughness  which  one  has  come  to  expect  from  its  author. 
Hermannsson  here  discusses  a  chapter — nowhere  treated  in  similar  detail  before 
— in  the  life  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  latter’s  relationship  to  Iceland  and  his 
participation  in  Icelandic  affairs. 

Sir  Joseph  was  a  man  of  many  activities;  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science  and  an  explorer  of  renown.  In  the  summer  of  1772  he  decided 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Iceland.  He  was  himself  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  which 
was  undertaken  for  scientific  purposes  and  included  several  scientists  and  artists. 
Sir  Joseph  and  his  party  remained  in  Iceland  for  a  period  of  about  seven  weeks. 
They  visited  many  historic  and  scenic  places  including  Thingvellir,  Hekla,  and 
Geysir;  they  collected  plants,  investigated  geysers  and  hot  springs,  and  also  made 
some  study  of  the  fauna.  The  artist-members  of  the  expedition  made  several 
drawings  of  houses,  costumes,  and  natural  scenery.  Moreover,  Sir  Joseph  was 
interested  in  acquiring  Icelandic  books  and  manuscripts.  In  this  respect  he  was 
not  without  success,  and  his  collection  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Hermanns- 
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son  does  not,  however,  consider  the  manuscripts  gathered  by  Sir  Joseph  as  of  ! 
great  importance.  Nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  the  expedition  had  some  scientific 
results;  it  achieved  its  original  aim  in  some  measure.  And  it  was  of  value  in  other 
respects.  Sir  Joseph  was,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  “the  first  non-Scandinavian 
of  note  who  for  scientific  purposes  visited  the  country  (i.  e.,  Iceland).”  This  was 
significant.  The  expedition  attracted  attention  to  Iceland,  made  it  widely  known 
abroad  And  several  people  came  to  follow  in  Sir  Joseph’s  footsteps. 

Nor  is  the  story  of  his  relationship  to  Iceland  therebyconcluded.  Sir  Joseph  was 
a  man  noble  and  generous.  He  completely  won  the  affection  of  the  Icelanders; 
neither  did  he  ever  forget  them.  Afterwards  whenever  the  occasion  arose,  he 
was  ready  to  render  them  assistance  and  service.  The  Icelandic  nation  suffered 
during  that  period  from  the  curse  of  the  Danish  trade  monopoly;  all  the  indus¬ 
tries  were  in  a  miserable  state  and  the  people  were  impoverished.  Sir  Joseph,  it 
appears,  was  genuinely  moved  by  these  conditions.  The  Icelanders,  moreover, 
expressed  to  him  their  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  industrial  oppression  of  the 
Danes  and  cast  their  lot  with  the  English.  As  clearly  brought  out  by  Her- 
mannsson.  Sir  Joseph  long  remembered  these  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  Ice¬ 
landers,  and  this  in  turn  explains  his  later  relationship  to  Iceland  when  more 
than  once  he  vigorously  recommended  that  the  English  government  should 
annex  Iceland.  That  he  was  primarily  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Ice¬ 
landers  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  our  author  points  out;  nevertheless  Sir  Joseph 
also  stressed  what  gain  England  might  reap  from  such  an  annexation.  This  plan 
of  his,  however,  never  materialized  although  English  statesmen  gave  it  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Hermannsson  devotes  some  space  to  a  consideration  of 
the  question  whether  Iceland  would  have  benefitted  or  lost  by  a  union  with 
England.  His  conclusions  are  both  interesting  and  worthy  of  perusal.  Sir  ' 

Joseph’s  friendship  for  the  Icelanders  also  appeared  in  his  participation  in  the 
events  connected  with  and  resulting  from  the  so-called  “Icelandic  Revolution” 
of  1809,  the  raid  on  the  island  and  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Danish 
adventurer  and  prisoner  of  war  Jfirgen  J><rgensen.  The  part  Sir  Joseph  played 
in  these  events  Hermannsson  discusses  in  detail. 

This  volume,  therefore,  not  only  treats  of  a  chapter  in  the  life  of  Sir  Joseph  j 

but  it  also  deals  with  a  significant  period  in  the  political  history  of  Iceland.  And  j 

the  Icelanders  may  well  remember  the  distinguished  Englishman  as  a  faithful 
friend  and  benefactor. 

The  book  has  also  direct  historical  importance  for  Iceland,  e.  g..  Sir  Joseph’s 
remarks  concerning  the  island,  not  to  forget  the  drawings  of  people  and  land¬ 
scapes  made  by  the  artists  of  the  expedition.  These  drawings  number  seventy- 
five  and  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  of  them  twenty-four  are  here 
reproduced.  They  are  indeed  very  well  done.  The  volume  also  contains  a  few 
other  portraits.  Its  general  make-up  is,  as  usual,  excellent  both  as  to  paper  and 
printing.  | 

Richard  Beck  I 


Tkitl  College 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Attention  is  called  to  members  of  the  Society  that  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Modem  Language  Association  at  Toronto  in  December  a  special  program 
has  been  arranged  for  the  Scandinavian  group. 

The  program  contemplates  a  discussion  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
Eddie  poem  VqluspA.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  with  a  paper  by  Professor 
Hollander.  As  a  point  of  departure  for  discussion  is  suggested  the  recent  work  of 
Sigurdur  Nordal,  Vdluspd  [Arbdk  Hdskdla  Islands,  1923). 
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An  Old  Norse  Trilogy 

NORSE  MYTHOLOGY 


By  P.  A.  Munch  and  Magnus  Olsen 
Translated  by  S.  B,  Hustvedt 

Since  1840  Peter  Andreas  Munch’s  handbook  of  Norse 
Mythology  has  been  a  standard  work  in  Norway.  Later 
scholarship  has  modified  it  but  has  not  replaced  it  in 
popular  favor  or  scholarly  prestige.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
enduring  quality  of  Munch’s  work  that  the  authority  of 
our  day,  Professor  Magnus  Olsen,  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Norway,  chose  to  bring  up  to  date  the  older  historian’s 
text  rather  than  attempt  a  new  study.  The  result  is  Norse 
Mytb(M.ogy,  translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  Dr.  S.  B. 
Hustvedt. 


THE  POETIC  EDDA 

Ancient  Lays  of  Gods  and  Heroes 
Translated  by  Henry  Adams  Bellows 
Bound,  (4.00 

THE  PROSE  EDDA 

By  Snorri  Sturluson 
Translated  by  Arthur  Gilchrist  Brodeihi 
Bound,  $2j00 


Published  and  Sold  by 

THE  AMERICAN^ANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
25  West  45th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


ON  THE  ICELANDIC  DISCI  PUN  A  CLERICALIS 

In  attempting  to  identify  the  Icelandic  version  of  the 
Disciplina  Clericalis  of  Petrus  Alfonsi  with  some  Latin  manu¬ 
script,  or  group  of  manuscripts,  we  encounter  at  the  outset 
three  difficulties:  first,  the  Icelandic  version  of  this  collection 
of  tales  is  incomplete  (approximately  half  of  the  original  matter 
is  wanting);  second,  as  will  presently  appear,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  manuscript  relations  of  the  various 
fragments  in  Icelandic;  and  third,  the  filiation  of  the  sixty- 
three  Latin  manuscripts  which  Hilka  and  Soderhjelm  have 
collated  appears  to  be  incapable  of  complete  and  detailed 
analysis.*  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  following  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  will  justify  certain  conjectures  as  to  the  manuscript 
ancestry  of  these  tales  in  the  Icelandic,  and  their  relations  to 
the  Latin. 

The  thirty-seven  tales  from  the  Old  Icelandic  Disciplina 
Clericalis  as  edited  by  Gering  (his  numbers  XLIX-LXXVI) 
are,  with  the  exception  of  five  tales  (LVII,  LVIII,  LIX,  LX, 
LXXV-B),  based  wholly  upon  Stockholm  Royal  Library  manu¬ 
script  66  (denominated  by  Gering  as  MS  a).*  The  first  four  of 
these  five  excepted  tales  (LVII-LX)  are  found  also  in  Arna- 
magneean  manuscript  335  (G) ;  LXXV-B,  a  variant  of  LXXV-.4 , 
is  found  in  Stockh.  Royal  Lib.  Ms.  67  (g).  Since  the  rather  slight 
verbal  differences  in  the  texts  of  the  four  tales  common  to  MSS 
a  and  G  are  not  traceable  to  variations  in  the  Latin  manuscripts 
of  the  Disciplina,  and  since  the  single  tale  in  g  represents  so 
free  a  treatment  of  the  original  matter  as  to  render  futile  any 
attempt  to  discover  the  textual  tradition  of  the  Latin  behind 
it,  we  may  dismiss  from  consideration  1  the  variants  of  MS  G 
and  2  tale  LXXV-B  found  in  MS  g. 

^  A.  Hilka  u.  W.  Soderhjelm,  ‘Petri  Alfonsi  Disciplina  Clericalis;  I.  Lat. 
Text,’  Finska  Vetenskaps-societeten  XXXVIII  (Helsingfors,  1911),  Nr.  5. 

*  H.  Gering,  Islendsk  /Eventyri  (Halle,  1882)  I,  163-200  and  Vorrede 
zxix  ff.  For  complete  contents  of  this  manuscript  see  V.  Godel,  Katalog  ofver 
Kongl.  Bibliotekels  Fornisldnska  ok  Fornnorska  Handskrifter  (Stockholm,  1897- 
1900),  pp.  194-96. 
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MS  o  is  in  the  hand  of  Jon  Vigfiisson,  and  was  written 
in  1690.*  A  complete  description  of  its  contents  is  unnecessary 
here;  we  need  notice,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  material 
from  the  Disciplina,  MS  a  contains  a  formdli  or  preface  (Gering’s 
Formdli  A)  and  four  tales,  XXV,  LXXVIII,  LXXXIII,  and 
LXXXIX.  The  significance  for  us  of  these  non-Disciplina  tales 
and  formdli  A  is  that  these  appear  also  in  a  fourteenth  century 
manuscript  miscellany,  MS  Arnamagncean  657  B  (denominated 
by  Gering  as  Now  in  addition  to  formdli  A  and  tales 

XXV,  LXXVIII,  LXXXIII,  and  LXXXIX  common  to  MSS 
B.O  and  c,  MS  B.C^  contains  also  {inter  alia)  three  tales  freely 
paraphrased  from  the  Disciplina  Clericalis,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  common  material,  Gering  has  suspected  that  a  is  at 
least  partially  dependent  upon  B.O.  After  pointing  out  the 
occurrence  of  formdli  A  and  tales  XXV,  LXXVIII,  LXXXIII, 
and  LXXXIX  in  both  B.O  and  a,  Gering  says: 

Wic  aber  lasst  sich  hiermit  die  tatsache  in  iibereinstinunung  bringen,  dass 
in  cod.  B  drei  geschichten  sich  finden  (nr.  XCI-XCIII),  die  zwar  inhaltlich 
mit  nr.  L,  LI,  und  LXIX  aus  J6n  Vigfhssons  samlung  ubereinstinunen,  aber 
in  der  fassung  wesentlich  abweichen,  indem  die  lezteren  genau  dem  lateinischen 
texte  des  Petrus  Alfonsi  sich  anschliessen,  wahrend  die  ersteren  den  eindruck 
machen,  als  wSren  sie  gar  nicht  aus  einer  schriftlichen  quelle  geflossen,  sondem 
nach  mfindlicher  erzahlung  niedergeschrieben?  Ich  weiss  keine  andere  Erklft- 
rung  zu  geben  als  die  folgende.  Die  urspriingliche  samlung  (B.C*),  welche  eine 
freie  bearbeitung  der  Disciplina  clericalis  enthielt,  gelangte  in  die  hknde 
eines  mannes,  dem  auch  der  lateinische  originaltezt  zuglinglich  war,  und 
der  in  der  abschrift,  die  er  nahm,  jene  freie  bearbeitung  durch  eine  wSrtliche 
ttbertragung  ersetzte,  w&hrend  er  die  geschichten  welche  nicht  der  Disc.  der. 
entstamten,  unverkndert  in  seine  copie  herUbemahm.  Aus  dieser  copie  mag  die 
hs.  geflossen  sein,  welche  J6n  Vigfflsson  abschrieb:  wenigstens  erklSrte  sich  so 
in  imgezwungener  weise  die  iibereinstinunung  zwichen  BC  und  A  in  den  stUcken 
A,  XXV,  LXXVIII,  LXXX,  und  LXXXIX,  und  die  abweichung  in  den  auf 
Petrus  Alfonsi  zurilckgehenden  erzfihlungen. 

*  ‘ . . . .  im  j.  1690  von  dem  Islander  J6n  Vigfiisson  geschrieben,  welcher 
als  kammerdiener  des  danischen  gesanten  Stockfleet  nach  Stockholm  kam  und 
im  j.  1684  ab  schreiber  beim  antiquitatscollegium  angestelt  wurde.’  Gering, 
Vorrede,  xxix. 

*  To  be  exact,  this  MS  consbts  of  two  codices  (B  and  C')  of  which  the 
first  is  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  second,  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth 
century.  See  Gering,  Vorrede,  X-XIII;  also  G.  Cederschibld,  Germania 
XXV  (1880)  129-142. 
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The  pedigree  of  MS  a  is,  then,  according  to  Gering,  as 
follows:  The  collection  in  Icelandic  of  freely  paraphrased  tales 
from  the  Disciplina  (5.C‘)was  revised  on  the  basis  of  some 
Latin  text  (X),  to  make  a  fresh  Icelandic  version  (O),  and 
from  this  lost  O,  MS  a  is  derived. 

The  sole  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that  the  three 
tales  from  the  Disciplina  in  B.O  have  no  recognizable  textual 
relationship  to  their  equivalents  in  a.  A  single  parallel  passage 
will  perhaps  suflSce  to  illustrate  the  wide  divergences:* 

B.O:  Einn  danskr  madr  f6r  utanlandz  at  vitja  heilagra  stada,  fullrlkr 
at  i€  at  halda  sik  i  veginum.  Ok  sem  hann  kemr  i  l>yverska  land,  heSr  hann 
spurn  af  Romania  at  dfridr  gengr  mikill  yfir,  sv&  at  engum  manni  er  dhaett 
«t  ssekja  dt  )>annig,  einkanliga  mest  ef  f^sjddrinn  er  1  fyglju.  ])vi  leitaz  hann 
um  )>ar  1  stadnun  sem  ]>&  var  hann  staddr,  hvar  hann  skal  nidr  leggja  sfna 
penninga . 

a:  ]>at  er  sagt,  at  kaupmadr  einn  f6r  til  Egiptalandz  medr  kaupskap  sinn,  ok 
hann  villdi  fara  um  eydimork,  hugsadi  hann  li  sitt  eptir  at  leggja  d  Egiptalandi. 

The  corresponding  Latin  runs: 

Dictum  fuit  mihi  quod  quidam  Hyspanus  perrexit  Mech,  et  dum  ibat 
pervcnit  in  Aegyptum.  Qui  deserta  terrae  intrare  volens  et  transire  cogitavit 
quod  pecuniam  suam  in  Aegypto  dimitteret.* 

The  three  tales  from  the  Disciplina  in  MS  B.C^,  then,  (and 
a  more  extensive  examination  supports  this)  bear  no  textual 
resemblance  to  MS  c,  although  the  occurence  in  both  B.O  and 
a  of  formdli  A  and  tales  XXV,  LXXVIII,  and  LXXXIII, 
points  strongly  to  a  relation  of  some  sort  between  these  manu¬ 
scripts.  A  comparison  of  MS  a  with  the  Latin  of  Hilka  and 
Sdderhjelm  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while  a  does  not, 
as  Gering  puts  it,  'genau  dem  lateinischen  texte  des  Petrus 
Alfonsi  sich  anchliessen,'’’  it  is  nevertheless  pretty  close  to  some 
Latin  version.  Accepting  Gering’s  hypothesis  then,  we  shall 
regard  this  version  as  the  manuscript  X  which  the  author  of 
0  used  in  revising  B.O  and  conclude  that  this  revision  was  so 

*  For  these  excerpts  see  Gering,  p.  292, 11.  1-7 ;  and  p.  185, 11.  1-3. 

•  Hilka  and  Sdderhjelm,  p.  20, 11.  22-24. 

^  The  expression  is  somewhat  misleading.  By  ‘the  Latin  text  of  Petrus 
Alfonsi’  Gering  means,  presumably,  his  own  critical  text  (op.  cit.  II,  366-391) 
based  upon  the  editions  of  Labouderie  (1824)  and  Schmidt  (1827).  MS  a  cannot 
be  said  to  correspond  ‘exactly’  to  this  text. 
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thorough  as  to  obscure  in  0  all  verbal  resemblance  to  5.C‘. 
In  the  following  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  identify  the 
Latin  manuscript  (or  manuscript  group)  of  the  Disciplina 
Clericalis  from  which  MS  X  is  derived. 

Before  attempting  to  bring  the  Icelandic  text  into  line 
with  the  Latin  texts,  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  these  manu¬ 
scripts  to  one  another  as  it  is  explained  by  Hilka  and  Soder- 
hjelm,  quoting  from  their  section,  Das  Verhdltnis  der  Handsch- 
riften  zum  Original  und  zu  Einander: 

Keine  der  Handschriften  gibt  das  Original  in  glatter  Form  wieder,  auch 
die  filtesten,  obgleich  in  demselben  Jahrhundert  entstanden,  in  dem  das  Werk 
zusanunengestellt  wurde,  sind  nicht  immer  die  besten.  Bei  einem  Texte,  der 
so  oft  abgeschrieben  wurde,  ist  es  ganz  natUrlich,  dass  sich  Veranderungen  im 
Wortlaute  einstellten,  besonders  da  die  Schreiber  wohl  vor  allem  bestrebt 
waren,  den  Gang  der  Handlung  oder  den  Sinn  der  Sprilche  beizubehalten  und 
sich  weniger  um  das  genaue  Beobachten  der  Form  kUmmerten.  Dies  zeigt  sich 
vomehmlich  an  einer  Anzahl  von  Redaktionen,  die  mit  dem  Wortlaut  der 
urspriinglichen  Fassung  sehr  frei  schalten,  wobei  sei  jedoch  die  HauptzUge 
der  Erzahlung  voUstandig  getreu  bewahren.  Jedenfalls  liegen  hier  die  Ver- 
haltnisse  nicht  so,  dass  die  Filiation  der  Hss  durchsichtig  wkre  oder  gar  das 
Vordringen  bis  hart  an  den  Archetypus  gestattete.  Andererseits  muss  die 
Abhangigkeit  von  der  mehr  oder  weniger  umgestalten  Vorlage  schon  groberer 
Art  sein  als  sie  sich  bei  unserem  Texte  zeigt,  um  sichere  Kriterien  fur  die 
Klassifizierung  bestimmt  abgegrenzter  Handschriftengruppen  abzugeben.  Das 
einzige,  was  man  hier  konstatieren  kann,  ist,  dass  sich  friih — schon  im  XII. 
Jhdt. — neben  der  urspriinglichen  Rezension  eine  minderwertige  herausgebildet 
hat.  Deren  vomehmstes  Kennzeichen  ist  die  Fliichtigkeit,  die  sich  in  Aus- 
lassungen  und  im  gedanklosen  Weitergeben  einmal  eingeschlichener  Fehler 
verrkt.  Die  einzigen  grossen  Gruppen,  die  wir  so  in  unserem  handschriftlichen 
Material  unterscheiden  konnen,  gehen  auf  diesen  Tatbestand  zuriick.  Eine 
solche  Scheidung  bei  alien  unz  zugdnglichen  Hss  durchzufiihren,  hiesse  indessen 
der  Theorie  allzu  viel  Rechnung  tragen.  Aus  natUrlichen  Griinden  ist  ein 
anderes,  mehr  praktisches  Prinzip  vorzuziehen.  Nur  bei  den  vollstandigen 
Hss  nehmen  wir  eine  bestimmte  Teilung  nach  der  Beschaffenheit  des  Textes 
vor;  die  zweite  grosse  Gruppe,  die  unvollstSndigen  Hss,  bei  denen  sich  die 
Zugehorigkeit  zu  dieser  oder  jener  Rezension  nicht  inuner  bestimmen  Iksst, 
wird  dann  je  nach  der  Art  der  UnvoUstandigkeit  in  verschiedene  Unterabtei- 
lungen  zerfallen,  wobei  soweit  wie  mdglich  die  Beschaffenheit  des  Textes  ange- 
deutet  werden  wird.  Zur  ersten  grossen  Abteilung  gehoren  auch  einige  Frag- 
mente,  von  denen  man  behaupten  kann,  dass  sie  allem  Anschein  nach  wenigstens 
vollst^dig  gewesen  sind  oder  es  haben  sein  wollen.  Demnach  erhalten  wir 
folgende  Ein  teilung: 
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A.  VoUstfindige  Handschriften  (oder  die  es  gewesen  sind)  mit  Prolog 

und  alien  Geschichten  und  Sentenzen. 

a.  Altere  Textrezension. 

b.  Jiingere  Textrezension. 

B.  Unvollstandige  Handschriften:  der  Prolog  fehlt;  Beginn  mit  Enoch. 

a.  Bestand  von  Geschichten  und  Sentenzen  unverkUrzt. 

b.  Lauter  Sanunlungen  von  Geschichten. 

c.  Lauter  Sentenzen.* ** 

Now  the  Icelandic  version  of  the  Disciplina  is,  as  has  been 
said,  incomplete.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  lead  us 
to  associate  it  with  any  of  the  five  imcomplete  manuscripts  as 
described  by  Hilka  and  Soderhjelm  (B  above).  We  may 
therefore  tentatively  regard  the  Icelandic  Disciplina  as  des¬ 
cending  from  a  manuscript  which  either  ‘was  or  was  intended 
to  be’  complete,  and  try  to  determine  whether  it  is  descended 
from  the  ‘older’  or  the  ‘younger’  recension.  Of  the  four  passages 
cited  by  Hilka  and  Soderhjelm  in  which  the  manuscripts 
descended  from  the  ‘older’  recension  (Aa  above)  tend  to  show 
a  distinctively  good  reading,  one  passage  occurs  in  a  link 
wanting  in  our  version,  and  comparison  with  the  remaining 
three  produces  no  convincing  results.®  In  comparing  our 
version  with  the  manuscripts  descended  from  the  ‘younger’ 
recension,  (Ab  above)  we  have  somewhat  more  data  at  hand, 
but  the  results  are  scarecely  more  conclusive.  Hilka  and 
Soderhjelm  list  three  additions  as  characteristic  of  the  ‘younger’ 
recension,  one  of  which,  again,  is  in  a  tale  not  included  in 
our  text.  Of  the  remaining  two  additions,  one  does  not  appear,*® 
while  the  other  seems  (but  cannot  certainly  be  determined)  to 

*  Hilka  and  Soderhjelm,  p.  XV. 

*  The  Icelandic  definitely  fails  to  show  agreement  with  one:  ‘Quae  domum 
rediens  hostium  clausum  invenit:  unde  animo  multum  condcduU  et  tamen  hostium 
pulsavit.’  Cf.  the  Icelandic: 

‘ . . . .  ok  er  hon  kom  at  dyrunum,  klappadi  hon  . . . .  ’  It  departs  so 
widely  from  the  Latin  in  the  other  two  as  to  obscure  any  characteristic  features. 

**  ‘Serva  silentium,  donee  sit  tibi  loqui  necessarium:  Maldicam  linguam 
indicium  emended  silentium.  Ait  enim  ....  etc.  (The  italicized  portion  is 
characteristically  added  in  the  MSS  descended  from  the  ‘younger’  recension.) 
Cf.  the  Icelandic:  ‘Gjaet  h^gnar  \>at  til  at  naudsyn  er  til  at  tala,  )>vlat  sv& 
sagdi  spekingrinn . ’ 
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be  present  in  the  Icelandic.”  Of  the  long  list  of  characteristic 
omissions  cited  by  Hilka  and  Soderhjelm,  many  are  too  slight 
to  show  up  in  a  translation,  and  many  occur  in  tales  or  links 
not  found  in  the  Icelandic.  I  have  been  able  to  find  nine  in¬ 
stances  where  the  matter  characteristically  wanting  in  the  Latin 
of  the  ‘younger’  recension  was  present  in  the  Icelandic,  three 
where  there  seemed  to  be  ommissions  common  to  both  Latin  and 
Icelandic,  and  six  where  the  Icelandic  paraphrased  with  the 
resulting  loss  of  distinguishing  features.  Our  attempt,  then, 
to  place  a  (or  better,  its  source  X)  in  relation  to  Hilka  and 
Soderhjelm’s  division  of  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Disciplina  into 
‘older’  and  ‘younger’  recensions  produces  no  results  worthy  of 
the  name. 

A  comparison  of  the  Icelandic  with  the  variant  readings  of 
all  the  Latin  manuscripts  given  by  Hilka  and  Soderhjelm  is  far 
more  profitable.  It  will  be  convenient  to  give  first  a  list  of 
those  manuscripts  with  which,  at  certain  points,  our  version 
seems  to  correspond,  along  with  Hilka  and  Sbderhjelm’s  abbre¬ 
viations,  which  will  be  used  subsequently  to  designate  them: 


A 

Milan,  Ambrosiana  lat.  0.3  sup. 

Br* 

Breslau,  Kgl.  und  Univ.  Bibl.  I.  F.  250 

Bare. 

Barcelona,  Archivio  General  de  la  Corona  de 
Aragon  Nr.  123 

O 

Cambridge,  Univ.  Libr.  li.  VI.  11 

Ch 

Cheltenham,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  Library 
(formerly  Middlehill)  2151 

H» 

London,  Brit.  Mus.  Harley  3938 

Lab. 

The  texts  upon  which  Labouderie  based  his 
edition.  See  Hilka  and  Soderhjelm,  XXXVII 
for  further  details. 

Lz 

Linz,  Studienbibliothek  Cc  II.  15 

pi 

Paris,  Bibl.  Natl.  lat.  3195 

R 

Rome,  Vaticana,  Reg.  lat  395 

V 

Rome,  Vaticana,  lat.  4161 

W 

Vienna  (Wien),  Hofbibliothek,  3530 

**  ‘quia  manibus  tuis  et  meis  compositum  et  contextum  est.’  (Italicized 
portion  is  characteric  of  the  ‘younger’  recension).  The  Icelandic  appears  to 
conform  here:  ‘ . . . .  er  vit  hofum  gjort  honum  ok  medr  vokrum  hSndum  ofit.’ 
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I  now  give  such  correspondence  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.  In  the  first  line  I  give  the  Latin  of  the  Hilka  and 
Soderhjelm  critical  text  (H-S,  page  and  line),  in  the  second 
the  Icelandic  (Gering,  tale  and  line),  and  in  the  third,  the 
specific  Latin  text  (from  the  Hilka-Soderhjelm  footnote  vari¬ 
ants)  with  which  the  Icelandic  text  seems  most  closely  to 
agree: 

Agreements  with  MS 

4/2  Multi  sunt  dum  numerantur  amici 

L,  29-30  Margir  teljaz  vinir  svd  lengi  sem  vel  gengr 

H*  Multi  sunt  dum  numerantur  amici  in  pro- 

speritate 

17/9  et  plurimos  ad  earn  direxit  nuntios 

LXVII,  9-10  ok  sendi  til  hennar  leyniliga  sfnar  ordsendingar 

H*  et  plurimos  ad  earn  secretos  direxit  nuntios 

n/^S  Pater:  Dictum  fuit  ....  etc. 

LXXII,  6  Fadirinn  sagdi  p&  til  sunarins:  Sagt  var 
m6r  ....  etc. 

H*  et  pater  ait  filio:  Dictum  fuit  ....  etc. 

19/ 10-1 1  Quod  ut  sub  oculo  poneret,  se  finxit  ebrium  esse 
LXVIII,  34-35  ok  dregr  hversdagliga  af  sSr  leyniliga  drykkju  ok 
tjiir  sik  fyrir  henni  jafnan  drukkin 
H*  qui  potum  caute  spargens  finxit  se  ebrium  esse 

13/11  mortis  immeritae  poenas  lucratur 

LXI,  20  utan  verdugleika  pola  daudapinu 

H*  mortis  immeritae  poenas  patitur 

2^126-21  Et  tamen  vellet  nollet  mulier 

LXXI,  12  at  naudugri  konunni 

H*  muliere  tamen  invita 

15/27  tres  persequentes  istum 

LXV,  17  J?rfr  men  elltu  I^enna  mann 

H*  tres  vires  persequentes  istum 


22t\2 

LXIX,  63-64 
H» 

17/24 
LXVII,  31 
H» 

16/13-14 
LXVI,  7 
H» 


22/20-21 

LXX,  1-2 
H>  W 


4/12 
LI,  3 


H*  W  P‘ 


17/24 
LXVII,  30 
H»  V 

3/17 
L,  13 
H>  VLz 


reddita  fuit  viro  summa  pecunia 
fekk  hinn  ungi  madr  aptr  sfna  penninga 
reddita  fuit  viro  sua  pecunia 


quia  adeo  magnus  dolor  est 

})vfat  tnSr  er  svd  stor  ok  mikil  sorg  f  ))vf 

quia  tantus  dolor  inest  tnihi 

Vellem  vero  aliquam 
NH  vil  ek  hafa 
Vellem  nunc  aliquam 

Agreements  with  W  and  other  MSS 
cui  post  mortem  suam  nihil  praeter  domum 
dimisit 

leifdi  honum  ekki  eptir  sik  utan  eitt  hus 
cui  post  mortem  suam  nihil  praeter  domum 
unam  dimisit 


et  per  internuntios  pro  sibi  necessariis  mitte- 
bant 

ok  senduz  menn  d  milium  )7eirra  medr  mor- 
gum,  hlutum  er  J)eim  v6ru  nytsamligr  ok 
fraegaztir  voru  i  hverju  landi 
et  pariter  nuntios  pro  sibi  necessariis  ad  in- 
vicem  mittenbant 


Cara  arnica 
Mfn  saeta  fni 
Cara  domina 


Ego  quidem  prior  natus  sum 
Ek  var  fyrr  faeddr  en  pu 
Ego  quidem  prior  te  natus  sum 


16/27 
LXVI,  24 
H»  Ch  A 


me  deliberare  conabor 
vil  ek  .  .  .  .  frelsa  mik 
me  liberare  conabor 
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16/23 
LXVI,  19 
H»  Ch  Br 

4/17 
LI,  12 
W  R 


2317 

LXX,  18 
W* 

5/6 

LI,  38-39 
W2 

15/11 
LXIV,  14 

Lab.  Bare. 


29/16-17 
LXXIV,  2 
Lab.  Bare. 

4/6-7 
L,  37 

O 


5/1 
LI,  29 

W* 


Fluctus  ille  magnus  est 
Ain  er  mikil 
Fluvius  ille  magnus  est. 


ascivit  omnes  medicos 

L6t  hann  kalla  til  allskonar  Iseknara 

vocavit  (R  concavit)  omnes  medicos 


Agreements  with  MSS  other  than  W 
0  iuvenis,  oleum  meum  tibi  committo 
Tak  her  lukla  pina  ok  fae  ek  ])6i  oleum  mitt 
0  puer  tolle  claves  oleum  meum  tibi  committo 


ut  sui  misereretur 

at  hann  fengi  par  nokkura  hjdlp 

ut  sibi  in  aliquo  subvenerit 


quia  manibus  tuis  et  meis  est  contextum 
er  vit  hofum  gjort  honum  ok  medr  vokrum 
hondum  ofit 

quia  manibus  tuis  et  meis  compositum  et  con¬ 
textum  est 


serio  vel  ludo 

hvart  sem  hann  er  frjdls  edr  eigi 
serve  sive  libero 


Diende  patri  retulit  quae  fecerat 

for  sidan  heim  til  fodur  sins  ok  segir,  hversu 

hdlfvinr  bans  hafdi  gjort 

Diende  domum  rediens  quae  sibi  dimidius 

amicus  eius  fecerat  per  ordinem  patri  retulit 


Quo  audito  dedit  ei  puellam 

Sva  skjott  sem  bans  vinr  heyrdi  hetta,  pi.  gaf 

hinum  sjuka  meyna 

statim  dedit  aegro  puellam 
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In  the  foregoing  parallels  I  have  tried  to  cite  every  case  of 
apparent  correspondence  between  MS  a  and  each  Latin  text 
to  which  a  has  any  verbal  resemblance,  and  I  have  possibly 
erred  on  the  side  of  inclusiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  the  Latin  texts  many  variants  involving  such  slight 
distinctions  that  even  in  a  literal  translation  (which  a  is  not) 
they  would  naturally  disappear.^*  Nevertheless,  our  comparison 
is  productive  of  some  rather  definite  results.  These  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Total  instances  wherein  MS  a  parallels  variants  in  the 


Latin  texts .  23 

Agreements  of  MS  a  with  MS  alone .  10 

Agreements  of  MS  a  with  MS  found  also  in  other  MSS. .  7 
Agreements  of  MS  o  with  MSS  other  than  .  6 


Since  in  roughly  seventy  percent  of  all  the  cases  cited,  MS 
a  corresponds  with  MS  we  may  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  MS  X,  from  which  a  took  its  distinctive  characteristics, 
was  in  some  degree  related  to  a  manuscript  of  the  type  of  MS 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  MS  X  is  not  the  immediate  de¬ 
scendant  (or  ancestor)  of  MS  £7*,  for  the  departures  of  a  from 
£7®  are  quite  as  numerous  and  striking  as  their  points  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Of  these  departures  one  deserves  our  especial  attention. 
In  the  tale  of  “The  Half  Friend”^  a  father  asks  his  son  how 
many  friends  he  believes  himself  to  possess.  In  MS  a  the  boy 
replies  “Hundrat,  fadir  ....”;  but  in  MS  £7®  the  answer  is 
“tres.”  In  this  reading  MS  £7®  disagrees  not  only  with  MS  a  but 
with  every  one  of  the  sixty-two  Latin  manuscripts  as  well,  since 
these  give,  without  exception,  “centum.”  Now  in  the  Icelandic 
paraphrase  of  this  same  tale  in  the  fourteenth-century  manu¬ 
script  BC^  we  read  at  this  point  in  the  story: 

“.  .  .  .  hversu  margir  eru  vinir  ))inir,  fraendi?”  “peir  eru 
xxx” sagdi  hann . 

Obviously  the  tres  of  £7®  and  the  xxx  of  B.C^  bear  a  closer 
resemblance  to  one  another  (particularly  if  written  in  arabic 

It  is  manifestly  imposible  to  say,  for  example,  whether  the  expression, 
(Pd  menn  er)  runnu  up  ok  of  an  is  nearest  to  euntes  et  egredientes  (Be*,  H*,  V) 
eunUs  et  redeuntes  (most  MSS)  or  euntes  et  venientes  (Bare.) 

**  Hilka  and  Shderhjelm,  p.  3;  Gering,  L. 
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numerals  “3,”  and  “30”)  than  either  does  to  centum.  Indeed, 
we  are  probably  justified  in  saying  that  MSS  W  and  B.O  agree 
at  this  point,  and  that  they  agree,  moreover,  in  opposition  to  all 
other  manuscripts  of  the  Disciplina.  Hence  we  need  not  be 
unduly  hesitant  in  supposing  them  both  to  be  derived  from  some 
lost  Latin  manuscript  (denominated  F)  which,  for  centum  had 
subsituted  either  3  or  30.  MS  c,  with  hundrat,  reflects  the 
centum  of  the  majority  of  Latin  manuscripts.  MS  X,  the  Latin 
source  of  a,  cannot  therefore  be  derived  from  MS  F,  the  lost 
source  of  On  the  other  hand,  MS  X,  as  we  have  seen  in 

the  parallel  passages  given  above,  shared  certain  features  with 
MS  W  not  found  in  any  other  Latin  manuscript.  We  must 
consequently  assume  that  Latin  X  (the  source  of  Icelandic  a) 
and  Latin  F  (the  source  of  Icelandic  B.C'^  and  Latin  H®)  are 
descended  from  a  common  Latin  source  Z.  In  the  line  of  descent 
from  Z  to  B.C^,  MS  F  substituted  “3”  or  “30”  for  centum.  In 
the  line  of  descent  from  Z  to  X  some  manuscript  (denominated 
XX  below)  introduced  certain  features  not  found  in  H*.  In  this 
way  may  be  explained  the  agreement  between  W  and  B.C^  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  (imperfect)  agreement  between  W  and  a 
on  the  other.  These  relations  may  perhaps  be  expressed  by  the 
following  tentative  stemma: 


Z  (centum) 


Y  ('3' or  'SO') 


16th  centuij 
jj3(‘tres9  ^B.C^C  'xxx')  14th-15  th  centurq 


a  (I69O) 


Harvard  University 


James  R.  Caldwell 


JAMES  GATES  PERCIVAL’S  RELATION  TO 
SCANDINAVIAN  CULTURE 


Over  a  century  ago  America  knew  that  one  of  its  most 
promising  scholars  and  writers  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
James  Gates  Percival  (1795-1856).  He  had  an  M.D.  from  Yale, 
but  although  he  liked  the  theories  of  medicine  he  was  much  too 
sensitive  and  unworldly  to  practise  it.  He  was  infinitely  more 
interested  in  poetry,  languages,  botany  and  geology.  In  general, 
all  through  his  life,  he  was  happier  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
than  in  the  practical  application  of  it.  Yet  it  was  this  same 
unhappy,  brooding,  melancholy  poet  who  later  read  proofs  and 
corrected  portions  of  the  MS  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  for  he  knew 
more  about  the  etymologies  of  many  words  than  Dr.  Webster 
himself,  and  at  his  death  he  was  state  geologist  of  Wisconsin. 
The  universality  of  his  studies  was  astonishing  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  little  short  of  phenomenal.  As  a  lexicographer  and  geog¬ 
rapher  his  interests  embraced  the  whole  earth,  including  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  he  could  ultimately  read  all  the 
Scandinavian  languages  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ice¬ 
landic,  albeit  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  read  every  European 
dialect  save  Turkish. 

Percival’s  interest  in  the  Scandinavian  North  began  early. 
With  both  a  poet’s  and  a  scientist’s  attitude  toward  nature,  he 
found  a  guide  and  master  in  the  Swedish  botanist  Karl  von 
Linn6.  Professor  William  C.  Fowler,  a  life-long  friend  of  Perci¬ 
val,  tells  us  that  in  1818,  when  the  poet  was  studying  medicine 
at  Yale,  he  would  frequent  his  friend’s  room  and  “converse 
freely  and  unreservedly  upon  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful,”  and  “be  ready  to  expatiate  with  the  great  naturalist 

Linnaeus,  over  the  wide  earth . One  of  his  scholarly 

college  note-books  contains,  according  to  his  biographer  Julius 
H.  Ward,  a  “very  full  extract  of  Linn6’s  Systema  Natura  and 
“A  View  of  the  natural  Orders  of  Linnaeus  from  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica."^  Dr.  Percival  was  apparently  one  of  the  very  first 

*  Julius  H.  Ward,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates  Percival  (Boston, 
1866),  123. 

*  Ibid,  34-35.  Ward  seems  to  prefer  the  name  Linni,  but  gives  the  Latinized 
Linnaeus  occasionally  when  quoting  from  other  sources. 
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Americans — not  excepting  Franklin — to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Linn4,  to  import  his  works,  and  to  understand  thoroughly 
his  value.  Later  Percival  paid  a  poetic  tribute  to  him  who  had 
unconsciously  helped  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  wonders  of 
the  temple  of  nature.  This  tribute  is  here  reproduced  in  full: 

BIRTHDAY  OF  LINNAEUS 

In  a  temple  built  by  God, 

The  bright  and  boundless  heaven, — 

Its  pavement  the  green  sod, 

With  the  woods  to  wave  around. 

In  harmony  of  sound. 

To  his  favorites  only  given, — 

Only  given  to  those  ears 

Who  can  catch  the  chiming  spheres, — 

Only  given  to  those  hearts 

Who  can  feel  him  in  the  flowers. 

Who  with  high  and  holy  arts 

Know  to  steal  away  the  hours 
From  the  blank  of  vulgar  men, — 

We  are  spirits  only  then. 

And  with  voices  pure  and  free 
Only  then  can  worship  thee, — 

Then  can  only  at  thy  throne, 

Thou  unseen,  invisible  One! 

At  thy  throne  of  earth  and  air, 

In  the  common  gladnes*  share 
Of  a  universe  that  smiles 

Underneath  thy  quickening  ray, 

As  we  see  at  noon  of  day. 

Through  wide  groups  of  palmy  isles. 

The  ocean  dance  its  way. 

In  that  temple,  wide  as  earth. 

And  unlimited  as  air. 

May  the  mind  that  called  to  birth 
A  creation  none  may  dare 
With  a  reckless  hand  profane, — 

May  he  look  from  out  his  heaven. 

And  with  smiles,  like  early  rain 
Falling  on  the  joyous  flowers. 

Be  among  us  through  these  hours. 

When  we  meet  to  weave  a  crown 
For  his  sacerdotal  brow. 
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Not  to  this  our  spirits  bow: 

A  better  light  came  down 

With  thy  teaching, — thou  didst  ever 
Lead  us  upward  to  the  Giver. 

Like  the  white-robed  priests  of  old, 

In  a  mantle  pure  as  light, 

Thou  didst  lead  us  on  through  night 
Into  nature’s  deepest  fold. 

Till  we  caught  the  fire  divine 
Beaming  from  the  inmost  shrine, — 

Caught  the  radiance  of  that  sun. 

Where  the  spirit  dwells  alone. 

“Tis  a  pure  and  holy  rite. 

One  that  loves  the  blessed  light. 

With  a  sacrifice  of  bloom. 

Rich  in  colors  and  perfume. 

Let  the  altar  now  be  graced; 

And  that  living  breath  shall  rise 
Unbumt  incense  to  the  skies. 

Be  our  hearts  as  free  from  stain, 

Thou,  invisible  One,  shalt  snule 
Kindly  on  our  rites,  the  while. 

With  our  dear  ones  at  our  side. 

We  are  gathered  here  again. 

In  thy  fairest  month  of  May, 

Our  grateful  debt  to  pay 
To  thy  servant,  and  our  guide.* 

Percival  was  in  general  too  timid  and  unplastic  to  be  a  good 
speaker  or  conversationalist  in  or  before  a  large  audience,  but 
once  at  least,  in  a  small  select  circle,  there  was  an  exception,  and 
this  instance  is  worth  recording  here.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  wrote 
on  August  13,  1863,  to  William  C.  Fowler: 

Several  years  afterwards  [Halleck  had  met  Percival  in  1821  or  1822]  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  at  the  table  of  a  gentleman  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  New  Haven,  who  had  done  me  the  favor  of  inviting  me  specially 
to  meet  Percival.  He  then  took  gradually  and  gracefully  the  lead  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  kept  it,  blending  grave  topics  with  gay,  during  the  dinner  and  in  the 
drawing-room  after,  to  the  delight  of  a  circle  of  some  seven  or  eight  of  us,  in- 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Gates  Percival,  Boston,  1859,  I,  373-374. 
All  references  are  to  this  edition. 

Linnaeus  was  bom  in  May,  hence  Percival’s  reference  to  the  “fairest  month 
of  May.” 
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eluding  two  or  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  has  since  told  me  how  agreeably  dis¬ 
appointed  she  was  to  find,  in  the  place  of  the  morose  and  silent  and  bashful 
personage  she  had  been  led  to  expect,  so  cheerful  and  charming  a  companion. 
He  was  then  deep  in  the  study  of  Northern  Europe,  and  told  a  love  story  or 
two,  whose  scenes  were  laid  in  Sweden,  in  so  interesting  a  manner,  that  she 
now  blends  him  with  her  pleasant  recollections  of  the  romances  of  Miss  Bremer 
and  the  music  of  Jenny  Lind.* 

Small  wonder  that  he  could  talk  for  once!  Who  this  lady  was  or 
what  the  stories  were  which  Percival  told  of  Sweden,  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  incident  is  of  some  interest  nevertheless. 

Percival  was  undoubtedly  the  first  American  to  know  the 
geography  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  thoroughly,  and  this 
without  a  visit  to  those  countries,  for  he  was  never  abroad.  It 
was  he  who  revised  the  incorrect  English  translation  of  Malte- 
Brun’s  voluminous  A  System  of  Universal  Geography.  The 
American  edition,  1834,  thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  Percival, 
comprised  1394  quarto  pages,  of  which  pp.  1036-1077  dealt  with 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  It  had  grown  into  a  gigantic 
piece  of  work,  of  which  about  a  third,  in  space,  was  occupied  in 
small  type  with  Percival’s  conscientious  corrections  and  annota¬ 
tions.  This  meant  that  so  far  as  the  number  of  words  was  con¬ 
cerned  almost  half  of  it  represented  real  additions  to  the  original. 
To  Percival,  also,  the  term  “geography”  embraced  a  much 
larger  field  than  it  does  ordinarily — to  him  it  included  not  only 
a  history  and  description  of  a  certain  country  but  also  a  history 
of  its  people  and  their  language,  trade,  religion  and  general 
culture.  So  an  examination  of  Percival’s  foot-notes  to  the 
Scandinavian  section  reveals  a  knowledge  of  the  Northern 
countries  of  which  many  a  modern  scholar  might  be  proud.  As 
editor  of  the  work  he  had,  for  instance,  seen  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  Norse  mythology,  and  he  did  not  let  this 
occasion  slip  by.  Also,  every  proper  geographical  name  in 
Scandinavia  was  explained  from  its  historical  side;  nothing 
interested  him  more  than  the  etymology  of  a  name,  for  this  was 
the  key  to  untold  secrets  and  stores  of  knowledge.  Percival’s 
own  mistakes  are  few  and  relatively  insignificant.  On  the  whole 

*  Ward,  op,  cU.,  140. 
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his  explanatory  notes  are  surprisingly  exhaustive  and  correct, 
as  witness  the  commentaries  to  the  chapters  on  Scandinavia. 

Linguistic  science  to  Percival  had  from  his  youth  been  the 
foundation  to  philosophy,  history  and  the  thoughts  of  nations 
and  individuals.  He  became  one  of  the  very  first  philologists  of 
the  country.  “Bopp,  Grimm,  and  others  of  the  profound 
Germans  were  imported  by  him  and  had  long  been  familiar 
companions  before  either  their  names  or  their  discoveries  had 
been  heard  by  most  of  our  ablest  professors  of  language.”*  He 
showed  “his  curiosity  and  sympathy  with  the  stern  and  heroic 
by  mastering  the  Norse,  Danish,  and  Swedish,”*  and  made 
imitations  and  translations  from  these  tongues  as  well  as  from 
many  others.  Some  of  these,  apparently,  were  never  published 
— the  MSS  of  some  were  possibly  lost — and  others  were  printed 
in  the  local  (New  Haven)  newspapers  only.  The  Daily  Herald 
and  Church  Chronicle  for  1840  and  1841  contain  one  or  two 
specimens  of  free  translations  from  each  language  that  he  had 
recently  studied,^  with  notes  and  criticisms.  Among  these  were 
examples  from  the  Danish  and  Swedish.®  But  he  had  studied  the 
Scandinavian  dialects  several  years  before  this  time.  From  New 
Haven  he  wrote  to  Professor  George  Ticknor  of  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  on  February  17,  1834: 

I  read  the  Roman  and  Germanic  languages  with  some  ease,  but  particularly 

so  Italian,  French,  and  German .  And  to  avoid  misstatements,  I  will  say 

that,  besides  Greek  and  Latin,  I  have  studied  most  particularly  Italian,  French 
and  German;  in  the  next  class,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
Swedish,  and  that  comparatively  in  the  order  here  given . • 

Among  Percival’s  poetic  works  published  in  book  form,  “The 
Power  of  Song”'®  is,  according  to  its  three  mottoes,  inspired  by 

» Ihid.,  307. 

•  Ibid.,  308. 

'  Percival  had  in  1840  bought  many  new  books  on  foreign  languages. 
All  his  property  was  invested  in  books. 

•  See  The  Daily  Herald  for  Jan.  5  and  6,  1841.  The  comments  on  Danish 
and  Swedish  literature  are  surprisingly  extensive.  The  Scandinavian  authors 
represented  are  Ingemann,  Staffeldt,  F.  Schmidt,  Tegn6r  and  Granberg.  In 
printing  Swedish,  ee  and  ce  are  used  for  d  and  6,  respectively. 

•  Cf.  Ward,  op.  cU.,  338. 

«  Poetical  Works,  II,  258-260. 
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three  European  writers.  Two  of  these  are  Samuel  Hedborn,  the 
Swedish  Romantic  poet,  and  Christen  Hendricksen  Pram,  the 
Norwegian-born  Danish  lyrist.  The  following  Scandinavian 
verses  are  prefixed  to  the  poem  and  translated.  I  am  reproducing 
them  exactly  as  they  were  printed  in  the  Poetical  Works  of 
1859:  Percival  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  course  to  read 
proof  on  this  edition.  I  am  omitting  the  translation. 

“S4ngen  innehar  all  lifvets  lycka” — Hedlx)m 

and 

“Og  dets  betydningsrige  toner  svaeved’ 

Melodisk  giennem  Seclets  storme  hen, 

Men  Ak! — som  i£olsharpens  harmonier, 

Tidt  overdovede  af  hule  vindstod. 

Dog  aldrig  qvalte.” — Pram 

As  an  example  of  Percival’s  translations  from  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  we  may  cite  the  following  poem  from  the  Danish  of 
A.  W.  S.  von  Staffeldt,  published  posthumously. 

THE  STARLET^ 

There  stood  a  star  in  heaven’s  blue. 

And  it  sparkled  so  sweetly  bright, 

A  milder  glance  I  never  knew. 

And  it  filled  me  with  delight. 

Methought  all  beauty  and  loveliness  met 
In  its  softly  twinkling  beam; 

I  watched  the  bright  star  till  I  saw  it  set. 

In  a  still  and  happy  dream. 

Each  night  ‘mid  the  dew  of  the  flowers  I  lay. 

And  intently  gazed  on  the  star. 

Till  the  misty  veil  of  the  morning  gray 
Hung  over  the  hills  afar. 

But  since  I  have  met  thee,  charmer  dear. 

The  star  has  no  longer  my  love; 

I  seek  not  the  bliss  that  invites  me  here, 

In  the  blue  of  the  heaven  above. 

We  might  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  word  “stood”  in 
the  first  line,  which  is  a  Scandinavianism,  but  in  general  we 
must  recognize  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  this  translation. 

A  notable  original  poem  on  a  Scandinavian  theme  is  the  one 
called  “The  Norns.”  It  contains  76  lines  and  represents  a  con- 


“  Ihid.,  II,  378-379. 
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versation  between  the  three  Scandinavian  Fates,  Urd,  Verdandi 
and  Skuld,  on  their  respective  provinces  of  duty,  their  gifts  and 
activities.  The  first  stanza  runs  as  follows: 

URD 

Far  in  the  depths  of  ages  gone  I  dwell, — 

Around  me  forms  of  earliest  splendor  rise; 

Temple  and  heaven-like  dome,  with  graceful  swell. 

Blend,  in  their  brightness,  with  the  orient  skies. 

On  pyramid  and  column,  glorious  shine 

High  myths  of  heroes,  carved  in  mystic  line; 

Mysterious  light  oe’r  all,  from  Heaven,  is  thrown: 

And  songs  of  glory  fill  the  vocal  air. 

Aloft  the  deeds  of  fame  sublimely  bear; 

Deep  as  the  thunder,  but  how  sweet,  their  tone!“ 

The  subject  of  the  Norns  brings  us  to  an  interesting  phase  of 
Percival’s  conception  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  In  an  editorial 
on  “The  Theatre”*®  the  poet  identifies  them  with  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Norns  or  Fates,  and,  what  is  more,  confuses  them  and 
the  Norns  with  the  Valkyries  in  Norse  mythology.  Says  Per- 
cival: 

The  females  who  met  Macbeth  on  the  heath  were  not  witches  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word;  they  were  Destinies  of  the  North,  the  Goddesses 
of  Fate  and  Death.  They  were  represented  as  gigantic  females  of  a  dark  and 
awful  beauty,  moving  through  the  air  with  the  swiftness  of  spirits,  or  speeding 
on  horseback  alike  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean.  Like  the  eagles,  where  the 
battle  was,  there  they  were. 

It  was  their  office  to  ride  with  drawn  swords  through  the  ranks  to  select  such 
as  were  doomed  to  fall,  and  carry  them  away  to  to  the  hall  of  Odin;  for  it  was 
a  part  of  their  warlike  religion,  that  all  who  fell  in  battle  were  chosen  to  happi¬ 
ness;  as  the  ancients  said, 

‘Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.’ 

Three  of  these /oto/  Sisters  were  supposed  to  have  met  Macbeth  on  the  heath, 
and  to  have  foretold  his  elevation  and  his  fall.” 

Here  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  agree  with  the  writer.  There 
were  of  course  only  three  important  Norns,  whose  serious, 
elevated  functions  were  chronologically  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  fixed  once  for  all.  They  symbolized  different  periods  of 
time,  and  though  collaborating  in  a  sense  in  one  grand  scheme. 


» Ihid.,  II,  372-374. 

“  Cf.  Ward,  op.  cit.,  542-543. 
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they  worked  separately  and  couldn't  work  together  simultane¬ 
ously  in  the  sense  that  the  witches  of  Macbeth  did.  Nor  were  the 
Norns  sent  out  on  any  ordinary  special  missions.  The  position 
of  a  Norn  was  one  of  vastly  more  initiative,  dignity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  that  of  a  Macbeth  witch,  whose  temporary 
mission  stamped  her  as  a  supernatural  messenger  of  a  much 
lower  order.  Besides,  a  Norn  was  not  a  messenger  at  all;  she 
was  a  real  powerful,  commanding  goddess,  who  held  the  threads 
of  fate  of  the  gods  themselves  in  her  hands.  She  was  supreme. 
And  it  seems  still  more  farfetched  to  compare  Macbeth's  “gigan¬ 
tic  females  of  a  dark  and  awful  beauty”  with  the  radiant 
daughters  of  Odin,  the  Valkyries.  It  is  true,  the  latter  were 
messengers,  and  goddesses,  but  they  were  generally  considered 
powerful  and  beautiful  harbingers  of  joy,  a  kind  of  celestial 
transfer  agents  whose  official  duties,  though  associated  with 
death  and  battle-fields,  were  not  considered  “awful”  to  the 
ancient  Scandinavians.  To  the  dying  Vikings  on  the  battle 
plain  they  represented  comfort,  bliss  and  the  attainment  of 
eternal  glory.  To  them  mortal  death  was  but  a  gateway  to 
something  longingly  desired.  We  are  afraid  that  here  Percival 
is  confused  in  his  comparison  of  supernatural  characters. 
Certainly  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  a  soothsaying 
witch  from  Macbeth  be  identified  with  the  golden-haired  warrior 
maiden  who  carried  champions  to  Valhalla;  nor  can  we  believe 
that  Shakespeare  had  them  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  play. 

One  of  Percival’s  literary  and  musical  hobbies  was  to  pick 
out  national  melodies  of  various  countries  and  write  words  to 
them.  He  wrote  an  “extended  series”  of  these,  and  here  it  will 
be  in  place  to  reproduce  a  couple  from  the  Scandinavian.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  we  select  the  two  songs  written  for 
Norwegian  airs  and  printed  in  the  above-quoted  edition  of  his 
Poetical  Works}*  The  airs,  says  the  author,  are  taken  from 
Derwent  Conway’s  Journey  through  Norway. 

I.  NATIONAL  AIR 

Ye  sons  of  sires  who  fought  and  bled 
For  liberty  and  glory. 


“  II,  344-345. 
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Whose  fame  shall  ever  wider  spread 
Till  Time  is  bent  and  hoary, 

Awake  to  meet  the  invading  foe! 

Rouse  at  the  call  of  danger! 

Beat  down  again  his  standard  low, 

And  backward  hurl  the  stranger! 

They  know  no  fear,  those  sires  of  old, — 

’Mid  swords  and  bayonets  clashing. 

Still  high  they  bore  their  banner’s  fold. 

Its  stars,  like  lightnings,  flashing. 

Be  like  those  sires!  With  freeborn  might 
Renew  the  deeds  of  story! 

Who  lives,  shall  win  a  wreath  of  light! 

Who  falls,  shall  sleep  in  glory! 

II.  MOUNTAIN  AIR 
Songs  of  the  chase,  awake! 

Haste,  see  the  morning  break! 

Wake  to  the  horn! 

Ere  fades  the  morning  star. 

Echoes  ‘round  crag  and  scar. 

Proudly  its  blast  afar, — 

Far  rings  the  horn! 

Hark  to  the  bay  of  hound. 

Tossed  from  the  mountains  ’round! 

Hark  to  the  horn! 

Mount, — mount,  and  hark-away! 

Bright  dawns  the  glorious  day, — 

Soon  we’ve  the  stag  at  bay: 

Loud  wind  the  horn! 

Percival,  according  to  his  own  statement,  could  versify  in 
thirteen  languages.  This  included  the  Scandinavian.  He  did 
well  in  German  and  seems  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it. 

“But  the  occasion  of  all  others,  says  Ward,  “when  he  wrote  impromptu  poetry 
was  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Norwegian  violinist  Ole  Bull’s  visit  to  New 
Haven,  June  11,  1844.  Percival  welcomed  him  in  a  poetical  address  in  his 
native  (Danish)  language,  in  the  Daily  Herald,  on  the  day  of  the  evening  when 
his  concert  was  held.  His  own  means  were  so  limited  at  this  time,  that  a  friend, 
knowing  his  tastes,  sent  him  the  requisite  dollar  to  attend  the  concert.  Percival 
was  carried  away  with  delight,  and  after  the  concert  was  introduced  to  Ole  Bull, 
and  presented  him  with  the  following  tribute,  the  first  draft  of  which  lies 
before  me,  and  which  was  introduced  to  the  public  through  the  daily  paper 
with  a  compliment  from  the  editor  to  the  poet: 
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“  ‘We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  piece  of  Danish  poetry,  Danish 
being  the  court  language  in  Norway,  addressed  to  Ole  Bull.  We  need  not  name 
the  author.  There  is  but  one  man  in  our  country  who  can  clothe  poetic  ideas 
in  such  variety  of  language.  We  have  poets  who  can  make  the  Muse  talk  in 
their  own  vernacular,  but  to  endue  her  with  the  gift  of  tongues  is  a  power 
confined  to  our  fellow-citizen.  A  literal  translation  is  appended  for  those 
who  do  not  speak  Danish.  The  reference  to  the  sword  of  old  heroic  Norway 
being  turned  into  the  lyre  of  the  modem  hero  who  subdues  with  music,  is  very 
fine.’ 

Ta  Ole  Bull 

’Norge,  Du  staaer  paa  den  sneetakte  Tinde, 

Hoit  naer  ved  Himmelens  Blaa; 

Seer  mellem  Klippeme  Stiemen  oprinde, 

Skiont  over  Engens  Aa. 

’Henne  det  klares  i  Skyen! 

Skinnende  ligesom  Guld, 

Lysner,  paa  Fieldet  og  Byen, 

Dagen,  af  Glaederae  fuld. 

’Norge,  Du  hilser  din  lysnende  Stieme, 

Elsker  den  meer  end  din  Hjeltetids  Sol. 

Solen  nedstiger,  og  seer  Du  det  gieme: 

Stiernen  oprinder  til  Himmelens  Pol. 

’Norge,  Du  stolt  ved  dit  blinkende  Svaerd, 

Stottende  dig  til  dit  gyldene  Skiold, 

Stred  for  de  Kiaere,  for  Alter  og  Haerd, 

Kaempede  mandigt — som  Jeru  var  din  Void. 

’Norge,  din  Helt  over  Bolgeme  red. 

Hbit  paa  bans  Havshest,  guldlokket  og  skifin; 

Snart  over  Havet  og  Landene  skred; 

Glad  dog  og  seierrigt  hiem  gik  igien. 

’Norge,  dit  Svaerd  blev  en  Lyre: 

Himmelen  gav  hendes  Toner, 

Hiertet  og  Sielen  at  styre, 

Fuld  som  af  Kummerens  Moner. 

’Hun  Aandens  Dybde  kan  rore, 

Modet  som  Ilden  antaende. 

Halt  naer  ved  Skyeme  fbre, 

Sorgen  til  Glaedeme  vende. 

’Norge,  dit  iEre]>’s  aldrig  forsvinder! 

HSiere  Stiemen,  Du  elsker,  oprinder! 

<lp  ■> 
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[Then  follows  a  translation,  which  is  here  omitted.] 

“Percival  was  chagrined  and  disappointed  to  find,  instead  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  had  exi>ected  in  return  for  such  a  testimonial  to  so  distinguished  a 
guest,  that  Ole  Bull,  remarking  that  there  were  [a]  few  mistakes  in  it,  seemed 
to  care  no  more  about  it  than  he  would  for  a  dish  of  fruit  or  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.”** 

This  pathetic  story  needs  but  little  comment.  Our  sympathy 
is  with  Percival.  His  poetic  effort  in  Danish — here  reproduced 
as  printed — is  good  enough  to  deserve  a  kindly  reception  and 
some  sort  of  commendation  for  his  good  intentions.  Whether 
or  not  the  poem  as  here  printed  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  copy 
presented  to  Ole  Bull  we  can  not  know;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  was  much  difference  between  the  two.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Norwegian,  temperamental  artist  though  he  was,  could 
have  acted  as  he  did,  had  he  known  the  full  circumstances.  He 
could  not  have  been  aware  that  it  had  been  written  by  a  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee.  Ole  Bull’s  remarks  were  in  any  case  incredibly 
tactless  of  course,  considering  that  Percival  represented  not 
only  himself  but  in  a  sense  the  whole  university  city  of  New 
Haven  which  justly  took  great  pride  in  its  language  prodigy.  It 
seems  that  twenty-two  years  after  the  event,  his  friends  still 
recalled  the  violinist’s  blunder.  It  is  a  curious  irony  of  fate 
that  the  man  whom  Percival  so  much  sought  to  honor  should  be 
the  one  who  so  deeply  offended  this  well-meaning,  super-sensi¬ 
tive  human  soul. 

We  must  agree,  I  think,  that  Percival’s  relation  to  Scandi¬ 
navia  was  unique.  The  point  to  remember  is  that  his  wide  and 
manyfold  interests  did  not  exclude  Denmark,  Norway  or 
Sweden.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  particularly  proud  to  master 
the  key  to  their  culture. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 


*»  Ward,  op.  cU.,  448-451. 


OLD  NORSE  PRETERITE  PRESENT  VERBS 
WITH  PAST  PARTICIPLE  IN  -at 

Preterite  present  verbs  in  Germanic  originally  formed  their 
past  participle  by  the  addition  of  the  dental  suffix  -d:-p:-t  with¬ 
out  an  intervening  vowel;  thus  Goth.  paUrf-t-siON  purf-t,  etc. 

In  ON,  however,  secondary  participial  formations  in  -adr:-at 
(neut.)  came  into  being,  evidently  after  the  pattern  of  certain 
primary  weak  verbs  whose  past  participle  ended  in  -adr:-at. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  some 
of  these  preterite  present  verbs  developed,  and  others  did  not 
develop,  this  new  formation  in  -at} 

The  preterite  presents  which  developed  the  o/-formation  in 
the  past  participle  are: 


vita 

vissa 

vit-at 

“to  know” 

vilja 

vilda 

vil-jat 

“to  will,  want’ 

unna 

unna 

unnt'.unn-at 

“to  love” 

kunna 

kunna 

kunn-at 

“to  be  able” 

muna 

munda 

mun-at 

“to  remember’ 

mega 

mdtta 

m&tt'.meg-at 

“to  be  able” 

Those  which  did  not  develop  the  a/-formation  in  the  past 
participle  are: 


eiga 

dtta 

dt-t 

“to  own” 

purfa 

purfta 

purf-t 

“to  need” 

mono 

munda 

“shall” 

skolo 

skulda 

“shall” 

knqtto 

kndtta 

“to  be  able 

1.  Participles  with  the  a/-formation 

a.  Vita:vit-a{^  “to  know”  after  the  pattern  of  vita’.vit-at 
(Goth,  wit-aip-s)  “to  observe”;  vilja'.vil-jat  after  the  pattern  of 
the  verbs  (cf.  gilja’.gil-jat  “to  entice”). 

b.  Unna'.unn-at  (regular  form  unn-t)  “to  love”  after  the 
pattern  of  the  of- verb  una'.un-at  “to  be  satisfied  with”;  the  stem 
«»(«)-  furnished  the  starting  point  for  the  analogy  which  was 

*  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  neuter  form  of 
the  past  participle  (in  -at).  Most  of  these  verbs  under  discussion  have  no  cor¬ 
responding  masculine  form  (in  -ati-r). 

*  Cf.  M3a:  heSinn  (older  *bi8inn)  after  the  pattern  of  bi5ja\  beSinn;  see 
A.  Kock,  Beitr.  23, 498.  For  other  similar  cases  see  Hermann  CoUitz,  JEG  Phil., 
6, 297-298,  foot  note  1. 
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further  favored  by  the  similarity  in  meaning  between  the  two 
verbs. 

c.  Kunna’.kunn-afi  and  muna'.mun-at  after  the  pattern  of 
unna’.unn-ai)  the  combination  -un(n)-  of  the  stem  (cf.  k-unn-l 
m-un-:unn-)  furnished  the  staiuing  point  for  the  analogy. 

d.  Mega'.meg-at  (regular  form  mdU)  after  the  pattern  of  the 
synonymous  kunnalkunn-at  “to  be  able.” 

2.  Participles  without  the  c/-formation 

a.  Mono  and  skolo*  without  past  participle  forms  because  of 
the  future  sense  of  these  verbs. 

b.  Knqtto  (poetical  form)  without  past  participle  because  of 
the  synonymous  past  participle  forms  kunnat  and  mdtf.megat. 

c.  At-t:purf-fi  were  not  disturbed  in  their  regular  phonetic 
development  because  there  was  no  point  of  contact  between 
these  verbs  and  primary  weak  verbs  with  past  participle  in  -at. 

The  only  type  of  past  participle  in  -at,  which  could  have 
influenced  the  past  participle  forms  of  eiga'.purfa,  belonged  to 
the  at-conjugation,  which  formed  its  preterite  without  middle 
vowel  just  as  did  the  preterite  presents;  cf.  duga: dug-da: dug-at. 

But  eiga  and  Purfa  are  both  long  stems  and  the  past  par¬ 
ticiple  of  the  long  stem  at- verbs  usually  appeared  without  middle 
vowel;  cf. 

horfa :  horf-da :  horf-t 
skorta :  skort-a :  skor-t 

with 

eiga:dt-ta:dt-t 
Purfa :  purf-ta :  purf-t. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

*  The  regular  form  kunn-t  has  become  restricted  to  an  adjectival  usage, 
i.e.,  kunnr:  kutt-r  (neut.  kunn-t)  ‘known.’ 

*  The  adjective  skyld-r  (cf.  Goth,  skuld-s)  ‘owing’  represents  the  old 
participial  formation  of  the  verb  (Goth.)  skulan. 

‘  But  compare  ONorw.  purf-at  (see  Noreen,  AUl.  Gramm.*,  }523,  Anm.  3), 
obviously  after  the  pattern  of  the  other  preterite  present  participles  in  -at 
(cf.  unn-at:  kunn-at,  etc.).  Gradually  the  a/-formation  spread  to  other  preterite 
present  participles,  as  is  shown  by  Swed.  skd-at  {skola)\  Norw.  turd-et  (turde): 
hurd-et  (burde),  etc. 


ICELAND’S  THOUSAND  YEAR  OLD  PARLIAMENT 


The  United  States  of  America  recently  marked  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-second  anniversary  of  its  independence.  In 
the  near  future,  a  country  whoSe  years  as  a  republic  were  twice 
those  of  the  United  States  will  celebrate.  Iceland,  outside  of 
Greece  and  Rome  the  first  republic  in  Europe,  is  already  pre¬ 
paring  to  observe  in  1930  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  its 
Althing  (Parliament).  This  is  indeed  no  every  day  affair.  The 
Althing  is  justly  characterized  by  James  Bryce  as  “one  of  the 
oldest  national  assemblies  in  the  civilized  world.”  It  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  now  in  existence.  For  an  appreciation  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  one  must,  however,  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  the 
time  when  the  Norsemen  first  settled  in  Iceland  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

The  Norwegian  colonization  of  Iceland  was  directly  due  to 
causes  political  and  social.  King  Harold  the  Fairhair  had  for 
the  first  time  in  history  brought  all  Norway  under  his  sway.  He 
took  possession  of  people’s  lands  and  levied  taxes.  Many  of  the 
chieftains  and  nobles  considered  this  nothing  short  of  tyranny. 
Thus  to  interfere  with  their  rights  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  They 
therefore  chose  freedom  in  exile  rather  than  subjection  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  They  sought  “a  land  of  the  free.”  In 
Iceland,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Norsemen  only  shortly 
before,  these  liberty-loving  men  found  a  haven. 

In  874  the  first  permanent  settlers  established  their  abode  in 
the  island.  Many  were  soon  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  either 
directly  from  Norway  or  from  the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  and 
Scotland  where  a  considerable  number  of  Norwegians  had  sought 
refuge.  The  period  of  colonization  lasted  about  sixty  years. 

During  this  time  there  was  in  reality  no  national  political 
structure  in  Iceland.  Many  of  the  settlers  were,  as  stated  above, 
nobles,  members  of  the  Norwegian  aristocracy;  even  the  sons  of 
kings  were  among  them.  At  home  these  nobles  had  been  the 
acknowledged  leaders  politically  and  religiously,  as  the  chieftain 
also  performed  the  function  of  a  priest.  In  the  new  land  they 
came  to  hold  a  similar  position,  gathering  around  them  groups 
of  adherents.  Thus  the  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
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chieftaincies.  Common  language,  nationality,  and  customs  con¬ 
stituted  the  only  ties  between  them.  For  the  sake  of  personal 
liberty  the  settlers  of  Iceland  had  left  their  native  land.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  they  should  not  find  it  desirable  to  set 
up  a  form  of  government  which  might  in  any  way  threaten  their 
individual  rights. 

Each  chieftaincy  was,  so  to  speak,  a  law  unto  itself,  formed 
and  held  together  by  “the  habit  of  joint  worship  at  a  temple, 
and  the  habit  of  holding  an  assembly  of  freemen  to  discuss  and 
dispatch  matters  of  common  interest,  and  more  especially  law¬ 
suits.”  These  local  assemblies  soon  proved  insufficient.  DiflScul- 
ties  which  arose  between  communities  could  not  easily  be  settled 
as  there  was  no  higher  tribunal,  nor  an  assembly  for  the  country 
at  large. 

To  meet  this  growing  need  of  a  central  national  government, 
one  of  the  chieftains,  Ulfljot,  went  to  Norway  to  study  Norwe¬ 
gian  constitutional  laws.  After  some  years  he  returned  with  a 
constitution  for  Iceland.  In  930  his  laws  were  adopted.  They 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  assembly  where 
every  community  had  a  proportional  representation.  Thus  the 
chieftaincies,  hitherto  separated,  were  welded  together  into  one 
state.  At  this  early  period  Iceland  became  a  republic,  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  one,  indeed,  as  the  chieftains  and  nobles  were  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  communities.  The  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  were  vested  in  the  general  assembly,  or  Althing. 
Strangely  enough  the  executive  power  was  not,  however, 
centered  in  the  general  assembly.  This  later  brought  about  the 
ruin  of  the  Icelandic  republic. 

The  Althing  met  yearly  the  last  two  weeks  in  June,  under  the 
open  sky.  To  select  its  meeting-place  Ulfljot’s  foster  brother. 
Grim  Goatbeard,  had  traversed  all  the  country.  He  chose  the 
lowlands  ever  since  known  as  Thingvellir  (The  Plains  of  the 
Parliament),  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Iceland.  From 
Reykjavik,  the  capital,  they  can  be  reached  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  automobile. 

The  location  is  most  impressive.  Stern  in  appearance  it  is 
true,  but  one  of  grandeur:  a  sunken  lava-plain,  several  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  wrought  in  ages  past  by  volcanic  fires  and 


earthquakes.  Its  surface,  interwoven  with  chasms,  changes  from 
the  barren  rock  to  dwarf  birches  and  green  pastures.  A  snow¬ 
capped  mountain  rises  in  the  distance  to  the  north.  On  the 
south  side  the  plain  is  laved  by  the  silvery  waters  of  a  large  lake. 
To  the  east  and  the  west  huge  walls  of  rock  flank  the  tableland. 
No  word  picture  does  justice  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  scene.  It 
inspired  one  of  Iceland’s  greatest  poets  to  exclaim:  “Only  God 
and  fire  could  frame  such  a  glorious  work  of  wonder.”  Lord 
Dufferin,  visiting  the  place,  said  it  was  worth  going  around  the 
world  to  see.  For  almost  nine  centuries  it  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  Althing,  a  place  where  issues  shaping  the  destinies  of 
generations  to  come  were  settled. 

On  these  plains,  in  the  year  1000,  Christianity  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Iceland.  Naturally  feeling  ran  high.  Nevertheless 
the  question  was  settled  in  a  way  unusually  peaceful  for  that 
age.  The  address  on  that  occasion  by  Thorgeir,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  statemanship,  possibly 
averting  civil  war.  “And  this  seems  to  me  the  best,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “not  to  let  those  have  their  will  that  are  most  out  and 
out  on  each  side,  but  let  us  so  umpire  the  matter  between  them 
that  each  side  may  gain  somewhat  of  its  case,  but  let  us  all  have 
one  law  and  one  faith.  For  this  saying  will  prove  true,  if  the 
Constitution  be  broken,  the  peace  will  be  broken.”  The  settlers 
of  Iceland  have  been  described  as  men  whose  chief  occupation 
was  fighting.  That  they  possessed  also  the  ability  to  settle 
feuds,  the  incident  described  amply  evinces.  Moreover,  the 
justly  famous  repartee  of  Snorri  the  Priest  on  this  historic  occa¬ 
sion  shows  that  the  wits  of  these  viking-descendants  were  as 
sharp  as  their  blades.  During  the  debate  news  was  brought  that 
a  stream  of  lava  was  destroying  some  nearby  farms.  Exclaimed 
the  heathen:  “No  wonder  that  the  gods  are  wroth  at  such 
speakers  as  we  have  heard.”  To  which  Snorri  replied:  “At 
what  were  the  gods  wroth  when  this  lava  was  molten  and  ran 
over  the  spot  on  which  we  now  stand?”  No  answer  was  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  Icelandic  republic  born  at  Thingvellir  was  there  des¬ 
tined  to  come  to  an  end.  After  long  internal  strifes  the  little 
nation  surrendered  its  independence  to  the  King  of  Norway  in 
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the  year  1264.  Centuries  after,  Thingvellir  witnessed,  however, 
the  rebirth  of  a  free  Iceland.  In  1874,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  its  first  settlement,  the  country  re¬ 
ceived  its  constitutional  freedom.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  day.  No  wonder  that  to  every  Icelander  Thingvellir  is  a 
sacred  ground. 

During  the  days  of  the  Icelandic  republic  the  Althing  was, 
however,  more  than  a  political  assembly.  Socially  it  was  the 
great  event  of  the  year.  Leading  men  from  all  over  the  country 
met  there,  often  bringing  their  wives  and  daughters  as  well  as 
their  retainers.  Merchants  returning  from  abroad  hastened 
thither,  bringing  news  no  less  than  goods  for  sale.  Athletes 
showed  their  prowess  in  various  sports.  Poets  and  story  tellers 
entertained  with  their  art.  Invitations  were  exchanged  and 
banquets  held.  It  was  an  excellent  occasion  for  making  and 
renewing  friendships.  Many  a  marriage  was  there  arranged, 
many  a  romance  begun.  We  need  only  call  to  mind  the  ill-fated 
meeting  of  Gunnar  and  Hallgerdr,  two  of  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  dramatic  Story  of  Burnt  Njdl.  The  sagas  abound  in 
vivid  pictures  of  the  flourishing  national  life  of  the  Icelandic 
republic. 

However,  when  the  independence  was  lost,  this  rich  national 
life  gradually  disappeared  from  Thingvellir;  so  did  the  Althing. 
In  1798  it  was  held  there  the  last  time.  Having  been  held  at 
Reykjavik  the  next  two  years,  it  was  annulled  by  a  royal  decree. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Icelandic  patriots  it  was  re-established  in 
1843.  It  did  not,  however,  although  many  so  desired,  meet  at 
Thingvellir,  but  in  Reykjavik,  where  it  now  meets.  Practicabil¬ 
ity  outweighed  the  considerations  of  sentiment.  The  Icelandic 
parliament  of  today  is,  however,  a  vastly  different  institution 
from  the  one  established  at  Thingvellir  in  930;  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  it  has  undergone  many  changes.  Nevertheless  it 
has  more  than  the  name  in  common  with  its  progenitor;  it  is 
merely  a  later  development  of  the  old  assembly  modified  to  meet 
new  conditions. 

A  two-story  building,  erected  in  1881,  now  houses  the  Al¬ 
thing.  This  building,  although  substantial,  does  in  no  way  equal 
the  grandeur  of  the  surroundings  at  Thingvellir.  Yet,  no  one 
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can  stand  in  that  assembly  hall  without  a  thrill  of  the  heart. 
Voices  from  the  past  beat  upon  his  ears.  The  visitor  cannot  fail 
to  realize  that  he  is  at  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  deliberative 
assemblies  of  free  men. 

The  Icelanders,  therefore,  have  a  good  reason  to  celebrate. 

Richard  Beck 


Thiel  College 
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A  CORRECTION 

In  my  recent  article  on  “An  American  Poet-Enemy  of  Gustavus  III  of 
Sweden”  (Studies,  X,  104ff.)  the  statement  was  made,  in  substance,  (p.  104) — 
probably  through  an  oversight  of  my  own — that  France  in  1791  had  “for 
centuries”  been  an  ally  of  Sweden.  This  is  of  course  an  exaggeration.  It  should 
read:  “for  almost  two  centuries.” 

Adolph  B.  Benson 
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HAMLETS  NAME 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  Shakespeare  got  the 
story  of  Hamlet  from  Belleforest’s  Histoires  tragiques.  Shake¬ 
speare  perhaps  got  it  through  the  English  translation  published 
under  the  title  The  Hystorie  of  Hamblet.  Belleforest  in  turn  got 
it  from  Saxo’s  Historia  Danica.  Shakespeare  makes  use  of 
only  a  part  of  the  story  told  by  Saxo. 

Saxo’s  hero  is  called  Amleth.^  The  story  of  Amleth,  in¬ 
cluding  the  features  of  special  interest  in  this  article,  is  briefly 
as  follows: 

The  brothers  Horwendill  and  Feng  were  appointed  joint 
governors  of  Jutland  by  Rorik,  king  of  Denmark.  Feng  killed 
Horwendill  and  married  the  latter’s  widow,  Gerutha,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Rorik  and  the  mother  of  the  lad  Amleth. 
Amleth  feigned  madness  to  save  himself  from  the  fate  of  his 
father.  He  stayed  “in  his  mother’s  house  utterly  listless  and 
unclean,  flinging  himself  on  the  ground  and  bespattering  his 

person  with  foul  and  filthy  dirt . He  used  at  times  to 

sit  over  the  fire,  and,  raking  up  the  embers  with  his  hands,  to 
fashion  wooden  crooks,  and  harden  them  in  the  fire.”*  When 
spoken  to  he  would  give  apparently  silly  answers  which,  how¬ 
ever,  had  significant  hidden  meanings.  Feng  and  his  friends 
suspected  Amleth  of  shamming,  and  laid  a  number  of  traps  for 
him,  but  Amleth  never  gave  himself  away. 

Once  he  and  some  companions  passed  along  the  seashore, 
and  as  the  latter,  to  have  some  sport  with  him,  “bade  him 
look  at  the  meal,  meaning  the  sand,  he  replied  that  it  had  been 
ground  small  by  the  hoary  tempests  of  the  ocean.”* 

Another  time  he  told  of  having  “rested  upon  the  hoof  of 
a  beast  of  burden,  upon  a  cockscomb,  and  also  upon  a  ceiling. 
For  ....  he  had  gathered  fragments  of  all  these  things  in 
order  to  avoid  lying.”*  Amleth’s  seemingly  crazy  statement 
caused  great  merriment. 

*  Saxo  used  the  form  Amlethus,  as  he  Latinized  the  names  in  his  work.  The 
forms  of  Saxo’s  names  herein  used  are  those  of  Oliver  Elton’s  translation. 

*  Elton’s  translation,  edition  of  1905,  p.  20S. 

*  Elton’s  translation,  p.  210. 

*  Elton’s  translation,  p.  211. 
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Feng,  after  repeatedly  failing  to  entrap  Amleth,  was  still 
suspicious  of  him  and  wanted  to  do  away  with  him,  but  fearing 
to  do  so  openly  and  at  home,  he  sent  him  with  two  companions 
to  the  king  of  Britain,  a  friend  of  Feng,  who  was  requested  to 
do  the  deed.  On  the  way  while  Amleth’s  companions  were 
asleep  Amleth  searched  them  and  found  the  letter  containing 
the  message  to  the  king  of  Britain.  He  altered  this  so  as  to 
shift  his  own  doom  onto  his  companions  and  then  replaced  it. 

After  his  arrival  in  Britain  Amleth  demonstrated  his  real 
wit  in  various  ways.  Among  other  things  he  caused  to  be 
brought  to  light  the  troubles  with  the  king’s  corn  acres  and  water 
spring.  The  king  came  to  think  very  highly  of  him  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  His  companions  were  hanged. 

After  a  year  he  returned  to  Jutland  and  surprized  Feng  and 
his  friends  in  a  drinking  bout.  He  fastened  the  drunken  men 
down  with  his  wooden  crooks  and  destroyed  them  by  setting 
fire  to  the  building.  After  this  he  was  acclaimed  king  of  Jutland 
by  the  people,  though  he  was  really  only  governor,  since  Jutland 
was  part  of  King  Rorik’s  domain. 

Amleth  then  equipped  an  expedition  and  went  back  to 
visit  his  wife  and  father-in-law  in  Britain.  The  king  had  made 
a  pledge  to  Feng  to  avenge  the  latter’s  death,  and  when  he 
learned  that  Amleth  had  killed  his  friend  he  decided  that  he 
must  carry  out  his  pledge,  but  he  did  not  want  to  do  so  openly. 
So  he  sent  Amleth  as  an  ambassador  to  the  maiden  queen, 
Hermutrude,  of  Scotland,  to  ask  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  as 
he  had  lately  lost  his  own  queen.  Hermutrude  was  a  haughty 
and  terrible  lady  who  had  heretofore  tortured  and  killed  all 
who  had  dared  to  woo  her,  but  after  she  had  matched  her  wits 
against  Amleth’s  she  fell  in  love  with  him  and  proposed  that 
she  should  marry  him  instead  of  his  father-in-law.  Amleth 
accepted  her  proposal  and  they  were  married.  Amleth  with 
his  bride  then  went  back  to  Britain,  where  they  were  attacked 
by  the  king,  but  Amleth  by  his  strategy  was  victorious  and  the 
king  was  killed.  '  , 

Amleth  plundered  Britain  and  with  his  two  wives  went 
back  to  Denmark,  where  he  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
King  Wigleik,  son  of  Rorik,  which  resulted  in  his  death.  ’ 
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The  conversion  of  Amleth  into  Hamlet  and  Hamblet  in 
England  in  Shakespeare’s  time  was  doubtless  due  to  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  name  of  the  hero  of  Saxo’s  story  with  a  then 
somewhat  common  name  which,  as  shown  by  C.  W.  Bardsley, 
occurred  in  several  forms,  including  the  forms  Hamlet  and 
Hamblet. 

The  name  Amleth  is  known  to  be  derived  from  an  Old  Norse 
form  Amlddi.  In  Icelandic  amlSdi  means,  in  a  general  sense, 
“a  fool,”  “an  imbecile,”  “a  weak  and  worthless  person.”* 
More  modern  forms  of  this  are  the  Norwegian  amlod^  and  the 
Swedish  amblode.’’  A  Norwegian  verb  amlode,  “to  pester  fool¬ 
ishly,”  is  recorded  by  Ivar  Aasen.®  The  Norwegian  and  Ice¬ 
landic  amla,  which  has  a  similar  significance,  is  perhaps  a 
contracted  form  of  this,  though  some  have  reversed  this  de¬ 
rivation  and  have  thought  to  find  in  the  latter  word  the  root 
from  which  the  first  part  of  amldZi  is  derived. 

We  may  connnect  the  significance  of  Amlfi'di  with  Amleth 
in  one  of  two  ways:  we  may  assume  that  Amleth  was  given 
this  name  because  he  appeared  to  be  a  fool;  or  we  may  assume 
that  fools  were  thus  designated  after  a  fool  who  had  this  name, 
that  is,  after  Amleth.  Which  of  these  assumptions  is  the  correct 
one  depends  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name,  which  is  a 
thing  that  has  puzzled  many  scholars. 

Gudbrand  Vigfusson,  after  attempting  to  connect  Amlodi 
with  Old  English  homola,  later  repudiates  this  supposed  con¬ 
nection  and  admits  that  “no  one  knows  the  origin  of  this  name.”* 
Most  other  scholars  who  have  given  this  question  consideration 
have  divided  the  name  into  two  supposed  elements,  Aml- 
and  -6di,  and  several,  including  Alf  Torp  and  Kemp  Malone, 
have  associated  -ddi  with  Old  Norse  6^r,  “mad.”  Malone 
identifies  Aml6?5i  with  the  Swedish  king  Onela  of  the  Beowulf 
and  seeks  to  derive  the  first  element  of  the  name  from  one  form 

'  See  Cleasby  and  Vigflisson’s  I cdandic- English  Dictionary. 

•  See  Alf  Torp’s  Nynorsk  Etymologisk  Ordbok. 

^  See  Cleasby  and  Vigfdsson’s  Dictionary. 

•  In  Ivar  Aasen’s  Norsk  Ordbog,  here  quoted  from  Appendix  II,  (by  F.  Y. 
Powell)  p.  598,  in  Elton’s  Saxo,  edition  of  1905. 

•  See  And&di  in  main  vocabulary  and  a'so  in  addenda  of  Cleasby  and 
Vigfdsson’s  Dictionary. 
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of  the  name  of  this  king.*®  The  assumptions  necessary  to 
Malone’s  theory,  particularly  that  of  an  Irishized  form  of  a 
Scandinavian  name  supplanting  the  Scandinavian  form  on  its 
native  soil,  do  not  seem  very  plausible.  No  one  has  hitherto 
presented  any  theory  supported  by  very  convincing  arguments.** 

The  earliest  known  use  of  the  name  Amld'Si  is  that  in  a 
verse  by  the  tenth-century  Norse  poet  Snaebj^rn,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  Younger  Edda.  The  exact  significance  of  Snae- 
bjjirn’s  verse  is  hard  to  determine;  it  has  been  interpreted  in 
different  ways.  In  it  the  name  Amld'Si  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  mill  in  the  sea,  which  recalls  the  fact  that  Saxo’s  Amleth 
once  referred  to  the  beach  sand  as  meal  ground  by  the  tempests 
of  the  ocean.  Viktor  Rydberg  identifies  this  mill  with  a  “world- 
mill”  which  was  supposed  to  produce  the  regular  motion  of  the 
starry  firmament  and  of  the  sea.** 

Some  have  assumed  that  Snaebj^rn  refers  to  a  mill  owned 
by  Aml6?Si,  but  it  may  be  that  the  reference  is  to  a  mill  spoken 
of  by  AmldSi,  or  to  that  which  Aml6?Si  called  a  mill.  Calling 
to  mind  the  fact  that  AmldSi  means  “fool”  one  can  hardly 
refrain  from  drawing  a  parallel  between  this  and  the  modern 
English  usage  of  calling  the  mineral  pyrite  “fool’s  gold,”  which 
simply  means  “that  which  a  fool  calls  gold.” 

Saxo  assigns  his  Amleth  to  a  rather  indefinite  period,  some 
time  before  Christ.  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  the 
earlier  parts  of  Saxo’s  chronology,  however.  King  Rorik,  who 
according  to  Saxo  was  Amleth’s  grandfather,  probably  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  Saxo  attributes  groups  of  traditions  which 
are  doubtless  of  common  origins  to  various  persons  and  groups 
of  persons  and  to  different  periods  of  time.  This  kind  of  con¬ 
fusion  of  persons  and  of  periods  is  often  met  with  in  folk-lore. 

The  Literary  History  of  Hamlet,  by  Kemp  Malone.  See  particularly 
chapters  II  and  III. 

“  For  a  review  of  various  attempted  etymologies  see  Kemp  Malone’s 
articles,  “Etymologies  for  Hamlet”  and  “More  Etymologies  for  Hamlet,” 
in  the  Review  of  English  Studies  (London)  for  July,  1927,  and  July,  1928,  re¬ 
spectively. 

**  Teutonic  Mythology,  by  Viktor  Rydberg,  translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  R.  6.  Anderson,  p.  568. 
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Rydberg  connects  Amleth  with  the  ancient  far-traveled 
hero  Svipdag.  He  points  out  that  Svipdag’s  father,  Orvandel — 
corresponding  to  Saxo’s  Horwendill,  was  slain  by  the  man  who 
married  the  wife  of  the  slain  man,  and  that  the  son  avenged 
the  father  by  slaying  the  stepfather,  as  in  the  Hamlet  story.^® 
Rydberg  shows  that  the  Svipdag  story  exists  in  many  forms, 
in  which  the  hero  appears  under  various  names.  One  of  these 
is  Eirik  vi'd-f^rli,  Saxo’s  Erik}*  Erik  is  dealt  with  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  Saxo,  who  places  him  at  the  time  of  Christ.'* 

Rydberg  identifies  Svipdag  as  the  founder  of  that  city  on 
the  Rhine  which  various  Greek  and  Roman  historians  referred 
to  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century  as  Askiburgon,  Asciburgium, 
and  Asceburgia.  This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  named 
after  its  founder  whom  Tacitus  conjectures  to  have  been  Ulys¬ 
ses.  Rydberg  thinks  that  Svipdag  had  an  appellation  A  sc, 
which  he  guesses  to  be  related  to  the  Swedish  dska  and  the 
Old  English  ascian — modern  English  “ask,”  and  to  signify 
“a  seeker.”'* 

There  is,  however,  another  character  of  special  interest  in 
connection  with  Hamlet  and  his  predecessors  who  in  this  con¬ 
nection  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  This  is  Esben  Oskeladd, 
the  hero  of  a  large  group  of  Norwegian  folk-lore  stories  of  the 
acventyr,  or  “adventure,”  variety,  often  loosely  classified  as 
“fairy  tales,”  which  were  first  put  into  written  form  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Oskeladd  stories  are  almost  wholly  the  property  of 
Norway.  Variation  of  a  few  of  the  stories  are  found  in  other 
countries,  but  the  name  of  the  hero  is  different  or  missing. 
Again,  names  related  in  form  or  in  significance  are  found  else¬ 
where,  but  in  connection  with  different  heroes  or — more  often — 
heroines,  in  different  stories.  Esben  Oskeladd  is  therefore 
regarded  as  an  exclusively  Norwegian  hero. 

Each  of  the  Oskeladd  stories  is  a  separate  narrative  and  the 
whole  group  can  not  readily  be  fitted  into  a  continuous  series. 

Teutonic  Mythology,  p.  843. 

“  Teutonic  Mythology,  divisions  102  and  103,  pp.  739-808. 

“  Books  V  and  VI. 

“  Teutonic  Mythology,  pp.  122, 839,  and  842. 
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The  principal  thing  that  they  have  in  common  is  the  character 
of  the  hero,  who  in  most  of  the  stories  is  called  Oskeladd,  though 
he  is  sometimes  given  other  names,  generally  of  a  similar 
significance,  such  as  Oskefis  and  Tyrihans.  Oskeladd  and  Oskefis 
is  in  Norwegian  also  applied  to  other  apparently  wretched 
persons  who  loaf  before  a  fire-place,  generally  in  jocular  pre¬ 
tended  contempt  to  the  youngest  in  a  family.  These  Norwegian 
forms,  the  Scotch  Ashiepattle,  and  the  feminine  Danish  (?) 
Askepot,  German  Aschenbrddel  and  Aschenputtel,  English 
Cinderella,  and  French  Cendrillon  are  all  of  similar  significance. 

A  composite  picture  of  the  hero  of  the  Oskeladd  stories 
may  be  drawn  thus:  Esben,  sometimes  a  prince  but  generally 
just  the  son  of  a  farmer,  is  the  youngest  of  several — generally 
three — brothers.  He  is  contemptuously  called  Oskeladd  because 
of  his  habit  of  loafing  around  the  fire-place  and  poking  in  the 
ashes.  He  is  considered  by  others,  particularly  by  his  brothers, 
to  be  so  hopelessly  stupid  that  nothing  worth-while  may  be 
expected  of  him.  He  shrewdly  encourages  this  belief  and  then 
later  surprizes  everybody  by  succeeding  where  his  brothers  and 
others  have  failed.  In  the  end  he  wins  a  princess  and  half 
a  kingdom  and  becomes  heir  to  the  other  half.  The  princess 
is  often  a  very  haughty  one,  and  her  unsuccessful  wooers  are 
often  mutilated  or  killed  by  her  order,  or  by  the  order  of  her 
father,  the  king. 

In  many  of  the  stories  some  of  the  above-mentioned  features 
are  absent,  but  they  are  all  found  repeatedly  in  several  stories. 
However,  the  various  feats  accomplished  by  the  hero,  through 
which  he  wins  his  rewards,  are  generally  entirely  different, 
though  in  some  cases  a  resemblance  exists. 

If  we  compare  Oskeladd  with  Amleth  we  find  the  following 
notable  parallels:  Both  of  them  are  young  lads  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  poking  around 
in  the  ashes  or  embers  of  the  fire-place;  both  of  them  are  called 
by  names  which  in  a  general  sense  have  the  same  significance — 
“a  fool”  or  “a  good-for-nothing  person”;  both  of  them  are 
considered  fools;  both  of  them  purposely  foster  this  belief; 
both  of  them  later  prove  themselves  to  be  very  shrewd  and 
capable.  Oskeladd  wins  a  princess  whose  previous  wooers  have 
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been  mistreated  or  killed;  Amleth  wins  the  hand  of  the  maiden 
queen  of  Scotland  who  has  treated  her  previous  wooers  similarly, 
and  he  also  wins  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Britain.  Oskeladd 
wins  half  a  kingdom  and  becomes  heir  to  the  other  half;  Amleth 
wins  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  plunders  the  kingdom  of 
Britain,  and  he  also  becomes  under-king,  or  governor,  of  Jut¬ 
land. 

In  addition  to  this  we  find  in  the  story  of  Amleth  several 
features  corresponding  to  features  found  in  some  of  the  Oskeladd 
stories,  but  not  found  often  enough  in  them  to  be  considered 
characteristic  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  In  this  respect  the  Amleth 
story  resembles  some  of  the  Oskeladd  stories  more  than  the 
latter  resemble  each  other.  Thus  Amleth  brings  to  light  the 
troubles  with  the  water  spring  and  the  corn  acres  of  the  king 
of  Britain.  In  the  story  of  “True  and  Untrue”^^  the  king  of 
England  is  dealt  with  and  he  is  told  how  to  obtain  good  water 
and  what  is  wrong  with  his  orchard.  In  this  story  the  hero  is 
called  “True”  and  the  story  is  otherwise  somewhat  deficient 
in  Oskeladd  characteristics,  but  it  has  enough  of  them  to 
definitely  place  it  in  the  Oskeladd  group  of  stories.  In  the  story 
of  “Peter,  Paul,  and  Oskeladd”**  the  hero  digs  a  well  for  the 
king  and  cuts  down  an  oak  that  is  shutting  off  the  sunlight. 
In  this  story  Oskeladd  also  shows  the  propensity  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Amleth  of  giving  answers  which  hide  the  real  truth, 
though  they  are  literally  true.  The  feature  dealing  with  Oske- 
ladd’s  remedying  the  trouble  with  the  king’s  water  supply  is 
also  found  in  other  stories. 

Amleth  at  one  time  picks  up  and  carries  with  him  fragments 
of  a  beast  of  burden,  of  a  cockscomb,  and  of  a  ceiling,  which 
articles  he  uses  to  enable  him  to  give  a  clever  answer.  Oskeladd 
in  the  story  of  “The  Princess  Whom  No  One  Could  Silence”*® 
picks  up  similar  worthless  articles  for  the  same  purpose. 

Amleth’s  companions  on  his  first  journey  to  Britain  offer 

In  the  collection  of  P.  Chr.  Asbjj<msen  and  Jurgen  Moe. 

*•  Per,  Pool,  og  Espen  Askdadd  in  the  Dano-Norwegian  version  of  Asbjjiimsen 
and  Moe. 

In  the  collection  of  Moltke  Moe.  See  Gudrun  Thome-Thomsen’s  East 
o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon — With  Other  Norwegian  Folk  Tales. 
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an  indistinct  parallel  to  Oskeladd’s  brothers.  This  is  really 
the  only  instance  where  we  find  a  feature  very  typical  of  the 
Oskeladd  stories  which  is  not  clearly  represented  in  the  story 
of  Amleth. 

Saxo’s  story  of  Amleth  seems  to  have  been  constructed  out 
of  a  number  of  stories  of  the  Oskeladdic  type,  for  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  a  story  one  would  get  by  such  a  combination.  The 
plurality  of  wives  and  of  kingdoms  involved  in  the  story  and 
various  meager  references  which  appear  to  be  remnants  of 
longer  narratives  point  in  that  direction. 

A  number  of  features  in  the  Hamlet  group  of  stories,  such 
as  those  which  form  the  main  events  in  Shakespeare’s  play, 
are  not  represented  in  the  Oskeladd  group,  but  most  of  these 
may  be  found  in  the  Svipdag  group.  Likewise,  various  less 
common  features  found  in  the  Oskeladd  group  not  represented 
in  the  Hamlet  group  may  be  found  in  the  Svipdag  group,  and 
various  features  in  the  Hamlet  group  not  represented  in  the 
Svipdag  group  may  be  found  in  the  Oskeladd  group.  As  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  we  may  mention  that  Oskeladd*®  and  Saxo’s 
Erik**  each  wins  a  repartee  contest,  for  high  stakes,  with  a 
woman,  and  that  Erik**  and  “True”**  are  both  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  language  of  animals,  which  features  are  absent  from 
the  Hamlet  stories,  while  the  features  dealing  with  the  ash¬ 
poking  proclivities  of  the  hero,  his  apparent  stupidity,  and  his 
appellation  which  signifies  “fool”  are  present  in  the  Hamlet 
and  Oskeladd  stories  but  not  in  the  Svipdag  stories. 

Noting  the  characteristics  common  to  Amleth  and  Oskeladd 
one  is  prompted  to  examine  their  names  more  closely  for  a 
possible  literal  connection.  Before  proceeding  with  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  to  dispose  of  a  point  which  the  above-mentioned 
eloquence  or  repartee-ability  of  Svipdag-Eirik  brings  to  the 
front.  Svipdag  is  sometimes  called  Odr.  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  name  could  be  connected  with  the  -6di  in  Amld'Si. 
But  ()3f  in  this  case  does  not  mean  “mad”;  it  means  “the  elo- 

In  “The  Princess  Whom  No  One  Could  Silence.” 

**  Elton’s  translation,  p.  290. 

^  Elton’s  translation,  p.  274. 

*•  In  “True  and  Untrue.” 
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quent”  or  something  very  near  to  this,*^  and  this  could  not  very 
well  be  used  in  a  term  signifying  “fool.”  And  we  shall  see  later 
that  the  second  element  of  Aml6di  must  be  -I6di,  not  -ddi. 

The  Oskeladd  stories  tell  us  that  Oskeladd  is  a  nickname. 
The  proper  name  of  the  hero,  when  given,  is  nearly  always 
Esben.  This  is  a  variant  of  Esbern,  which  in  turn  is  a  form  of 
the  Norse  name  Asbj^rn,  corresponding  to  the  modern  English 
Osborn}^  The  form  Espen  is  used  by  some  writers,  including 
P.  Chr.  Asbj^rnsen  and  Jurgen  Moe  who  gathered  the  first 
and  principal  collection  of  the  Norwegian  folk-lore  stories, 
but  most  late  writers  use  Esben,  perhaps  because  of  its  being 
more  correct  etymologically.  In  the  Ambales-saga,  one  of 
the  Icelandic  versions  of  the  Hamlet  story,  we  are  told  that 
Ambales  was  called  AmU'Si  “because  he  lay  continually  in 
the  fire-hall  opposite  the  ash-heap.”  This  statement  as  it 
stands  can  hardly  indicate  anything  else  than  that  Amld'Si 
and  Oskeladd  mean  the  same  thing  in  a  literal  sense  as  well  as 
in  a  general  sense. 

The  first  element  of  Oske-ladd  is  of  course  derived  from 
the  Norwegian  oske  or  oska,^^  Old  Norse  aska,  “ash,”  that  is, 
the  singular  of  “ashes.”  The  Danish  form  is  aske,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  modern  Danized  forms  Askelad^’’  and  Askeladd^^ 
used  in  Dano-Norwegian. 

The  second  element  has  been  considered  to  be  equivalent 
to  ladd,  “hair  sock,”**  the  idea  being,  of  course,  that  one  whose 
feet  were  smeared  or  sprinkled  with  ashes  would  have  the 

^  See  Cleasby  and  Vigfflsson’s  Dictionary  and  Teutonic  Mythology,  p.  799. 

“  See  John  Brynildsen’s  Norsk-Engelsk  Ordbok,  under  Esben,  and  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge’s  History  of  Christian  Names,  p.  290,  or  other  authorities  on  personal 
nomenclature. 

”  See  Norsk-Ordbok  by  S.  Schfitt,  Nynorsk  Etymologisk  Ordbok  by  Alf  Torp, 
and  Engelsk-N orsk  Ordbok  by  Ola  Raknes. 

See  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Dano-Norwegian  Languages  by  John 
Brynildsen  (1902),  under  Boots. 

“  The  at  present,  in  Dano-Norwegian,  generally  accepted  form,  using  the 
Norwegian  spelling  of  the  second  element.  See  Norsk-Engelsk  Ordbok  by  John 
Brynildsen  (1927).  (The  Norsk  in  the  title  of  this  book  stands  for  “Dano- 
Norwegian.”) 

*•  See  Torp’s  Nynorsk  Etymclogfsk  Ordbok  and  Brynildsen’s  Norsk-Engelsk 
Ordbok. 
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appearance  of  wearing  rough  shaggy  socks.  Ladd,  “hair  sock,” 
is  almost  certainly  related  to,  and  may  be  merely  a  variant  of, 
lodde,  which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning.  The  latter  word 
is  by  Torp  definitely  related  to  lode,  “hairiness”  or  “shagginess,” 
and  loden,  “hairy”  or  “shaggy.”  The  German  loder-asche, 
“feathery  ashes,”  seems  significant  in  this  connection,  though 
this  word  is  by  some  assumed  to  mean  literally  “blaze  ashes.”*® 
The  -ladd  in  Oskeladd,  while  probably  related  to  ladd,  “hair 
sock,”  need  not  necessarily  have  the  limited  significance  of 
the  latter  word,  but  may  mean  “shagginess”  in  a  general  sense. 
This  interpretation  would  fit  Oskeladd  better,  for,  as  any  one 
who  has  played  around  the  light  fluffy  ashes  of  a  wood  fire 
knows,  the  ash  smudges  would  not  be  likely  to  be  confined  to 
his  feet,  particularly  so  because  Oskeladd  apparently  literally 
lay  in  the  ashes. 

The  form  -ladden,  sometimes  used  as  the  second  element 
by  Ashbj^rnsen  and  Moe  and  others,  might  be  thought  to  be 
equivalent  to  loden — Dano-Norwegian  lodden,^^  laadden,^"^  or 
laaden^ — but  the  absence  of  any  comment  on  this  form  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  final  -en  has  universally  been  regarded  as  merely 
the  suffixed  article,  which  it  probably  is. 

The  rare  local  forms  of  the  second  element  -labb,  -lamp, 
and  -fot  are  probably  due  to  a  fancied  connection  of  -ladd  with 
labb,  “paw.” 

In  some  English  translations  of  the  Norwegian  a:ventyrs 
Oskeladd  has  been  translated  “Cinderlad,”  but  this  is  incorrect, 
as  the  English  “lad”  is  derived  from  the  Irish  lathe,  “strip¬ 
ling. Other  names,  the  most  common  of  which  is  Boots, 
have  also  been  used  in  English  translations,  but  none  of  these 
has  any  literal  connection  with  the  original  name. 

If  we  accept  the  deduction  that  must  be  drawn  from  the 
above-quoted  statement  in  the  Ambales-saga,  that  Amlddi 

*®  See  Murel-Sanders  Enzyklopsdisches  engUsch-deutches  und  deutsch-eng- 
lisches  Worterhuck. 

**  See  Brynildsen’s  Norsk-Engdsk  Ordbok. 

**  See  A.  Larsen’s  A  Dictionary  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  and  English  Languages. 

“  See  Burt’s  Danish-N orwegian-English  Dictionary. 

•*  See  The  Funk  and  WagnaUs  New  Standard  Dictionary. 
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and  Oskeladd  are  literal  synonyms,  we  get  a  clue  to  how  AmldtSi 
should  be  divided  into  its  component  parts.  It  must  be  Am- 
I6'3i  and  not  Aml-6'3i.  The  first  elements  of  these  assumed 
synonyms  are  not  at  a  first  glance  readily  associated,  but  the 
name  “Cinderella”  shows  us  that  we  may  have  a  name  with 
the  significance  of  Oskeladd  without  having  any  of  its  component 
elements  etymologically  related  to  “ashes.”  But  if  we  are  to 
connect  Oskeladd  with  Amld'di  we  must  find  a  root  which  not 
only  is  synonymous  with  “ashes”  but  which  also  may  be 
etymologically  connected  with  Amld'di — that  is,  it  must  have 
a  form  somewhat  similar  to  am,  or  perhaps  amb.  “Cinder” — 
Norwegian  sindr  or  sinder^^ — evidently  does  not  conform  to 
these  requirements. 

The  word  “ember”  suggests  a  solution.  This  word  in  Old 
Norse  and  Modern  Norwegian  is  eimyrja,^  which  corresponds 
to  Old  English  cemyrie,  “embers”  or  “ashes.”®^  The  word  is  a 
compound  which  spelled  etymologically  would — in  the  Norse 
form — be  eim-myrja.  The  second  element  signifies  “mass” 
or  “quantity.”*®  Other  forms  of  interest  are  the  dialectic 
Norwegian  aamyrja,^^  the  Scotch  amers,*'^  ammeris,*^  and 
aumers,*^  the  Low  German  aumern^  the  Middle  Low  German 
amere,**  the  Bavarian  aimern,*^  the  Danish  aemmer^  and  another 
Norwegian  form  eimor}’’ 

Since  the  second  element — in  the  Norse  -myrja — merely 

*  See  Torp’s  Nynorsk  Elymologisk  Ordbok. 

*  See  Torp’s  Nynorsk  Elymologisk  Ordbok. 

”  See  Henry  Sweet’s  The  Student's  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

’*  See  Cleasby  and  Vigffisson’s  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  Torp’s  Nynorsk 
Elymologisk  Ordbok,  and  Ernest  Weekly’s  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern 
English. 

*’  See  Torp’s  Nynorsk  Elymologisk  Ordbok,  under  eimyrja,  and  The  Century 
Dictionary  under  embers. 

See  .Alexander  Warrack’s  A  Scots  Dialect  Dictionary. 

“  See  Walter  W.  Skeat’s  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

**  See  The  Century  Dictionary. 

**  See  The  Century  Dictionary. 

See  The  Century  Dictionary. 

“  See  Skeat’s  Dictionary. 

“  Sec  Cleasby  and  Vigfiisson’s  Dictionary. 

”  Quoted  by  Cleasby  and  Vigfdsson  from  Ivar  Aasen’s  Norsk  Ordbog. 
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signifies  “mass,”  the  essential  significance  must  lie  in  the  first 
element,  eitn-,  am-,  aam-,  am-,  aum-,  or  aim-.  The  forms  eimor 
and  ammer  appear  to  represent  plurals  of  this  element,  though 
perhaps  they  are  merely  contractions  of  the  compound  word. 
The  first  element  does  not  appear  to  be  found  separately  in  the 
singular  in  the  sense  it  must  have  in  the  above  forms  of  the 
compound  word  discussed,  but  it  appears  in  a  related  sense  in  a 
number  of  forms,  of  which  the  following  are  of  interest:  Old 
Norse  eimr,  “reek  or  vapour  from  fire  or  embers;^*  ’’Norwegian 
am,*^  eim,  and  ome,  “smoke,”  “odor  of  something  burning,” 
“warm  air”;*®  dialectic  English  oam,^^  or  ome,  “steam,”  “va¬ 
pour,”  “a  blast  of  warm  air,”  supposedly  derived  from  an  Old 
English  am.^^ 

The  Old  Norse  dmr,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  “black 
and  loathsome,”**  is  probably  related  to  the  above  words. 
The  &  in  Old  Norse  words,  as  in  dmr,  is  in  general  represented 
in  the  corresponding  modern  Norwegian  w'ords  by  aa,  which 
we  may  note  appears  in  aamyrja.  The  literal  significance  of 
dmr  may  be  “sooty.” 

While  we  do  not  find  the  form  am  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  in  connection  with  the  words  discussed,  we  do  find 
it  in  other  closely  related  languages,  and  we  find  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  languages  such  very  similar  forms  as  dm{r),  aam-, 
om{e),  and  am.  It  seems  certain  that  the  first  element  of  Am- 
I6di  is  identical  with  the  essential  element  of  the  words  dis¬ 
cussed. 

■  When  we  consider  that  in  this  case  we  are  merely  trying 
to  establish  a  literal  connection  which  from  known  premises 
must  be  assumed  to  exist,  the  resemblance  in  form  between 
the  second  elements  of  Am-ldtSi  and  Oske-ladd  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  are  merely  two  variants  of 
one  thing.  This  would  correspond  to  the  identification  of 

“  See  Cleasby  and  Vigffisson’s  Dictionary. 

*’  See  Cleasby  and  Vigfdsson’s  Dictionary. 

See  Nynorsk  Etymologisk  Ordbok. 

"  See  Joseph  Wright’s  The  English  Dialect  Dictionary. 

See  Skeat’s  Dictionary. 

“  See  Cleasby  and  Vigfdsson’s  Dictionary. 
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Hamlet  with  Amleth  and  to  that  of  Amleth  with  AmldHi,  both 
of  which  would  be  difl&cult,  it  not  impossible,  if  one  had  to 
depend  on  philological  deductions  alone.  In  this  case,  however, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  trace  the  etymological  connection. 

The  supposed  meaning  of  -ladd  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
“shagginess”  whether  we  assume  it  to  mean  “hair  sock”  or 
shagginess  in  a  general  sense.  The  form  of  -IdlSi  leads  us  to  a 
number  of  Old  Norse  words  which  are  associated  with  the 
“shagginess”  idea,  such  as  the  following:  lodinn,  “hairy”  or 
“shaggy”;  /off*,  “a  fur  cloak,”  corresponding  to  Old  English  /o3a; 
loZa,  “cleave  to,”  “cling  fast,”  “stick”;  loZ-dUkr,  “a  rough 
shaggy  kerchief”; /<53,  “the  shagginess  of  cloth,”  or  “a  flock 
of  wool  thrown  away  in  walking  or  spinning”;  IdZtorfa,  “a 
sod  with  the  grass  on.”“ 

The  adjective  loZinn  is  applied  not  only  to  things  covered 
with  hair  but  even  to  things  only  remotely  resembling  these, 
such  as  ground  covered  with  thick  vegetation.  Ragnar,  an 
eighth-century  emperor  of  the  North,  was  called  loZ-br6k 
because  of  his  shaggy  breeches.  To  the  above  words  we  might 
add  16Z,  “the  crop  or  produce  of  the  land,”  and  IdZa,  “at  heat,” 
said  of  a  dog.  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson  think  the  first  to  be  akin 
to  loZinn  and  the  last  to  be  derived  from  loZa  saman. 

Torp  in  his  treatment  of  the  words  in  Modern  Norwegian 
related  to  the  above  Old  Norse  words  seeks  to  derive  these 
words  from  several  different  roots,**  but  this  is  not  of  any 
importance  in  this  connection  if  it  can  be  shown  that  -ladd 
or  -IdZi  is,  or  may  be,  derived  from  one  of  these  roots. 

The  i  in  -l6Zi  apparently  corresponds  to  that  used  in  other 
personal  appellations,  such  as  in  frdZi.  The  -16Z-  may  have 
the  effect  of  an  adjective,  as  loZ  in  loZ-dUkr  and  loZ-br6k  and 
16Z  in  l6Z-torfa,  or  it  may  be  a  noun  corresponding  to  Modern 
Icelandic  loZ  and  Norwegian  lode,  “shagginess.”**  The  long 
6,  as  in  AmldZi,  is  absent  from  many  of  the  Old  Norse  words 
quoted  but  is  present  in  several. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  another  possible  interpretation 

See  Cleasby  and  Vigftjsson’s  Dictionary. 

**  See  to  4,  lod  1,  loda  J,  loden,  and  lode  in  Nynorsk  Etymotogisk  Ordbok. 

**  See  lode  in  Nynorsk  Etymotogisk  Ordbok. 
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of  the  element  -ladd  or  -I6di  and  this  is  that  this  element  is 
related  to  Norwegian  lodda,  “to  blow  gently.”®’'  It  seems 
probable  that  this  word  is  cognate  with  the  German  lodern, 
“to  blaze,”**  and  with  LotSurr,  one  of  the  names  of  the  giant- 
god  Loki,  which  is  thought  to  mean  “he  who  causes  or  pro¬ 
duces  the  blaze.”®*  The  German  lodern  also  means  “to  burn 
(with  love  or  passion).”  This  may  be  the  true  significance  of 
the  Old  Norse  /(53c,  which  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson  associates  with 
/c3c  saman.  Curiously  enough,  the  words  lodda,  lodern,  and 
Lo'durr  may  be  etymologically  related  to  the  before-discussed 
words  perta,ining  to  animal  or  vegetable  shagginess,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Muret-Sanders  Dictionary  lodern  must  be  con¬ 
nected  either  with  the  German  lode,  “sprig,”  “spray,”  or 
“shoot,”  or  with  the  Middle  Low  German  lode,  “shred,”  or 
“tatter.”  The  Norwegian  lodda  perhaps  originally  meant  “to 
blow  a  blaze,”  though  Torp,  without  giving  any  reasons,  seeks 
to  connect  it  with  “stickiness.”  About  the  only  way  in  which 
smouldering  embers  may  be  made  to  blaze  is  to  blow  on  them, 
and  we  must  assume  that  Aml63i  did  this  if  his  name  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  above  words.  The  “blaze”  idea  is  also 
represented  in  Tyrihans,  “Pitchwood  Johnny,”  which  name 
was  given  the  hero  because  he  was  a  torch  tender. 

This  supposed  significance  of  Amld'Si  and  Oskeladd  would 
correspond  exactly  with  that  of  Oskefis,  one  of  the  other  names 
of  the  hero,  which  means  “a  wretch  who  generally  sits  before 
the  fire-place  and  blows  in  the  glowing  embers.”*®  It  may  be 
said  that  the  form  of  -IdZi  does  not  imply  anything  active,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  -fis. 

Oskeguve,  a  Norwegian  Cinderella,**  appears  to  be  another 
“ash  blower.”  Guva  means  “to  smoke”  or  “to  raise  dust.” 
The  related  dialectic  Swedish  guva  means  “to  blow.”**  It 

**  See  Nynorsk  Etymologisk  Ordhok. 

*•  See  Muret-Sanders  Enzyklopsdisches  englisch-deutches  und  deutsch-eng- 
lisches  WOrierhuch. 

**  See  Rydberg’s  Teutonic  Mythology,  p.  605. 

••  See  Nynorsk  Etymologisk  Ordbok. 

•*  See  Raknes’  Engelsk-Norsk  Ordbok. 

**  See  guva  in  Nynorsk  Etymdogisk  Ordbok. 
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would  thus  seem  likely  that  oskeguve  literally  signifies  a  person 
who  by  blowing  in  the  fire  raises  clouds  of  ashes. 

The  German  Aschenbrddel,  “Cinderella,”  and  the  related 
Middle  High  German  aschenbrodele,  “scullion,”  is  by  Friedrich 
Kluge  derived  from  brodeln,  “to  bubble.”"  Through  the  fact 
that  aschenbrodele  was  used  to  designate  a  cook’s  menial  assis¬ 
tant,  Kluge  apparently  thinks  that  -brodele  must  be  associated 
with  the  idea  of  “cooking.”  But  it  seems  probable  that  -brodele 
is  more  closely  related  to  brodel,  and  the  equivalent,  brodem, 
“exhalation,”"  which  would  make  Aschenbrodel  also  an  “ash 
blower.” 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  Aschenpuitel,  with  the  apparently 
equivalent  Ashiepattle  and  Askepot,  and  “Cinderella”  also 
literally  have  this  meaning,  it  would  be  hard  to  refrain  from 
concluding  that  Oskeladd  would  be  no  exception,  and  that 
therefore  the  last  suggested  interpretation  of  Oskeladd  and 
Amld'di  is  the  correct  one,  though  the  direct  evidence  in  its 
favor  is  rather  weak.  However,  any  doubt  that  there  may  be 
about  the  literal  interpretation  of  -ladd  and  -Id'Si  does  not 
affect  the  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  article,  that  Oskeladd  and  Amlddi  are  literal 
synonyms,  and  that  therefore  the  name  of  Hamlet  and  his 
predecessors  signifies  a  person  who  putters  around  in  the  ashes 
and  embers  of  a  fire-place.  The  Ambales-saga  shows  that  this 
significance  was  never  really  lost.  Incidentally  this  proves  that 
the  Ambales-saga  was  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  other 
sources  than  Saxo,  for  Saxo  evidently  does  not  understand  the 
significance  of  the  name. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  this  feature  dealing  with  the 
hero’s  appellation  signifying  “a  fool,”  or  “a  good-for-nothing 
person,”  does  not  appear  in  the  Svipdag  stories.  It  would  thus 
be  quite  logical  to  assume  that  this  feature  developed  inde¬ 
pendently  in  the  Hamlet  and  Oskeladd  stories,  or  that  it  was 
drawn  from  a  source  not  connected  with  the  Svipdag  stories. 
However,  Rydberg’s  identification  of  Svipdag  with  the  founder 

**  See  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  by  Friedrich  Kluge. 

“  See  the  Muret-Sanders  Dictionary. 
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of  Askiburgon,  and  his  conclusion  that  Svipdag  had  an  appel¬ 
lation  A  sc,  indicates  that  there  is  a  connection.  If  we  may 
accept  Rydberg’s  deductions,  the  name  Askiburgon  would 
appear  to  be  a  form  of  “Oskeladd’s  burg.”  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  some  variant  of  Oskeladd  is  as  old,  and  probably 
older,  than  the  form  AmUZi. 

However,  when  dealing  with  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  any  dependable  historical  deductions.  Many 
of  the  features  dealt  with  are  doubtless  based  on  historical 
facts  while  others  are  entirely  mythical,  and  these  two  groups 
are  hopelessly  intermingled,  and  are  repeatedly  applied  to 
various  mythical  characters  and  to  historical  personages  of 
various  periods.  Several  Hamletic  or  Oskeladdic  features  are 
by  Saxo  applied  to  persons  who  were  the  enemies  of  those 
whom  Rydberg  recognizes  as  being  identical  with  Svipdag,  and 
also  to  others  who  are  not  by  Rydberg  connected  with  Svipdag, 
among  which  is  Ole,  whom  Malone  identifies  with  Onela  and 
Amleth.  Incidentally,  Ole  is  more  Oskeladdic  than  Hamletic. 

These  facts  do  not  invalidate  Rydberg’s  arguments  but 
indicate  that  many  of  the  various  stories  are  compounded 
from  different  sources,  and,  perhaps,  that  features  pertaining 
to  one  person  are  sometimes  transferred  to  a  contemporary 
person  who  may  be  a  foe  of  the  first.  Any  comprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  relations  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
but  as  an  example  we  may  consider  the  following  features: 
Svipdag,*®  Amleth,  Halfdan  Biargramm,**  and  Ole*’'  each 
through  some  notable  achievement  wins  a  maiden  for  a  wife. 
Svipdag,  whose  father  was  Orvandel,  has  a  son  Asmund  who 
has  a  son  Uffe;*®  Amleth,  whose  father  was  Horwendill,  has  a 
son  Wermund  who  has  a  son  Uffe;**  Halfdan  has  a  son  Asmund;^® 
Ole  has  a  son  Omund.”  Several  other  connections  may  be 

**  See  Teutonic  Mythology,  section  100. 

“  See  Saxo,  Book  VII. 

See  Saxo,  Books  VII  and  VIII. 

*•  See  Elton’s  Saxo,  p.  114. 

*’  See  Elton’s  Saxo,  p.  2^8. 

See  Elton’s  Saxo,  p.  421. 

”  See  Elton’s  Saxo,  p.  467. 
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traced.  Both  Amleth  and  Ole  may,  perhaps,  be  identified  with 
Svipdag,  but  Halfdan  must  probably  be  identified  with  a  foe  of 
Svipdag.” 

However,  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  Amld'di  is  nearly 
if  not  wholly  independent  of  the  identification  of  these  semi- 
mythical  characters.  The  features  common  to  Amleth  and 
Oskeladd  are  too  numerous  to  be  merely  coincidental;  they 
must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  source;  and  among  these 
features  is  that  which  explains  the  name  of  the  hero. 

Saxo’s  story  of  Biorn  and  his  brothers”  has  a  few  Oskeladdic 
features,  though  Biorn  can  hardly  be  identified  with  Oskeladd. 
Rydberg  makes  Biorn  one  of  the  Asas,”  and  he  would  thus  be 
an  “Asa  bear,”  or  Asbj^rn.  One  of  his  brothers  has  this  name, 
in  the  form  Esbiorn,  but  he  is  relatively  unimportant.  Biorn 
is  apparently  the  youngest  of  the  brothers;  he  is  more  astute 
than  the  rest;  he  possesses  a  remarkable  horse;  he  is  the  only 
one  of  the  brothers  whom  fate  favors  in  the  end.  We  may  also 
note  that  he  is  a  Norwegian.  It  may  be  that  the  above  features 
and  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Oskeladd  tales  are  derived 
from  a  common  source.  This  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  reason 
why  the  hero  of  these  tales  has  Esben  for  his  proper  name. 

Ed.  Bergdal 

Seattle,  Washington 

”  Sec  Teutonic  Mythology,  section  23. 

«  See  Book  VI. 

Teutonic  Mythology,  pp.  885  and  887 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  AS  IBSEN  FOUND  THEM 
AND  AS  THEY  ARE  TO-DAY 


We  have  in  our  society  to-day,  many  of  the  problems  that 
Ibsen  found  in  Scandinavian  society  in  1850.  These  problems 
have  become  more  acute  because  of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  life  in  a  society  in  which  cities  are  growing  larger  and  larger. 
Ross,  the  sociologist,  discusses  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  the  every  day  necessities  of  life. 
When  we  are  dependent  upon  others,  he  says,  we  are  placed 
at  their  mercy  and  there  is  always  the  temptation  for  people 
with  power  to  use  it  selfishly.  This  is  especially  true  where 
there  are  long-range  contacts  and  the  evil  doer  does  not  always 
see  the  results  of  his  evil  acts.  The  kind-hearted  milk  man 
who  would  never  harm  a  child  of  his  acquaintance  will,  with 
scarcely  a  pang  of  conscience,  sell  milk  that  will  cause  dozens 
of  children  to  die  of  typhoid  fever.  According  to  Ross  “The 
springs  of  the  older  sin  seem  to  be  drying  up — spasms  of  violence 
do  not  go  with  a  sluggish  habit  of  life,  and  are  as  out  of  place 
to-day  as  the  hard-drinking  habits  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
There  is,  according  to  Ross,  less  brutality  and  lust,  less  giving 
way  to  spite,  less  personal  ill-will,  less  prejudice;  we  have  grown 
too  weak  for  these  things. 

To-day  we  are  interested  in  quick  success  and  our  man  of 
power  may  put  all  of  his  competitors  out  of  business  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  perhaps  even  without  personal 
feeling.  They  are  in  his  way  and  he  removes  them  as  imperson¬ 
ally  as  he  would  any  inanimate  object.  He  may  even  shed 
blood  by  refusing  to  remove  dangerous  machinery  from  factories 
or  to  safeguard  working  conditions,  but  he  does  not  actually 
see  the  blood,  so  it  does  not  greatly  affect  him.  He  may  be  a 
kindly  man  in  his  face-to-face  relationships  but  he  “will  let 
the  wheels  of  commerce  and  industry  redden  and  redden  rather 
than  to  pare  or  lose  their  dividend.”*  It  seems  next  to  impossible 
to-day  to  reach  these  men  of  power — these  pillars  of  society. 

Ibsen  and  Ross  agree  that  the  blame  is  not  to  be  placed 

^  £.  Ross,  Sin  in  Society,  p.  5. 

*  E.  Ross,  loc.  cit.,  p.  11. 
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on  the  pillars  of  society  alone  but  that  society  itself  should  bear 
a  large  share  of  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Ibsen  did  not  put 
much  hope  in  democracy.  He  felt  that  the  majority  was  never 
right  and  that  its  opinions  were  not  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  the 
minority  that  should  rule — the  minority  with  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter.  He  felt  this  more  keenly  when  he  came  home  and  found 
that  the  new  form  of  government  had  not  changed  conditions 
as  he  had  hoped.  In  a  democracy  it  is  largely  what  society 
most  wants  that  it  gets.  But  what  does  it  want? 

Ibsen’s  strong  character,  Brand,  found  that  he  could  not 
lead  a  people  far  toward  an  ideal  without  offering  them  rewards. 
They  were  more  interested  in  herring-hordes  than  in  ideals. 
Dr.  Stockman,  in  An  Enemy  of  the  People  was  not  followed 
long  when  his  interest  in  humanity  led  him  to  do  something 
that  would  reach  the  pocket  books  of  the  community.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibsen  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  members  of  society 
that  causes  them  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  men  in 
power.  In  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  all  turned  against  the  doctor 
because  they  were  afraid  to  do  otherwise.  And  that  is  doubtless 
the  reason  for  much  of  the  submission  of  the  people  to  the  will 
of  the  pillars  of  society.  Even  the  reformers  and  ministers  must 
be  careful  of  what  they  say.  If  they  talk  against  evil  in  general 
terms,  they  are  applauded,  but  if  they  touch  specific  things 
which  reach  the  pocket  books  of  the  powerful  as  did  Dr.  Stock- 
man,  they  are  asked  to  resign.  And  few  there  are  who  have  the 
courage  to  continue  in  the  face  of  such  opposition.  Most  of  them 
have  the  tendency  to  compromise  and  to  say  with  Aslaken: 
“I  have  never  changed  except  to  become  a  little  more  moderate 
you  see.  My  heart  is  still  with  the  people  but  I  won’t  deny 
that  my  reason  has  a  certain  bias  toward  the  authorities — the 
local  ones  I  mean.”®  The  authority  which  controls  most  to-day 
is  wealth.  It  controls  politics,  controls  justice,  controls  even 
our  ministers  and  social  workers.  But  society  is  to  blame  for 
letting  these  men  of  wealth  have  the  power  that  they  do.  In  a 
democracy  the  public  may  change  such  conditions  if  it  will  but 
Ross  says  “The  public,  being  leaden  of  imagination  is  moved 
only  by  the  concrete.  It  heeds  the  crass  physical  act  but  over- 

*  H.  Ibsen,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Act  III. 
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looks  the  subtile  iniquities  that  pulse  along  those  viewless 
filaments  of  interrelation  that  bind  us  together.”*  The  unguided 
public  is  childish.  It  abhors  the  wrong  doer  out  of  sympathy 
for  his  victim.  Mobs  will  lynch  for  murder,  wife-beating  and 
kidnapping,  while  they  ignore  adulteration,  bribery  and  grafting. 
If  the  public  can  see  the  victim,  its  emotions  are  aroused,  but 
if  the  injury  falls  upon  unknown  persons,  it  gives  little  heed. 
Society  likes  its  pillars  to  live  righteous  personal  lives  in  the 
community — to  be  men  like  Mr.  Bernick  whose  family  life 
may  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  community.  It  is  less 
interested  in  the  source  of  his  great  fortune.  He  may  do  every¬ 
thing  for  self-interest,  but  if  he  can  make  the  community 
believe  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  society,  all  is  well  and  good. 
Bernick  says,  “With  the  unblemished  and  honored  name  that 
I  have  hitherto  borne,  I  can  take  the  whole  thing  upon  my 
shoulders,  carry  it  through  and  say  to  my  fellow-citizens: 
“See,  I  have  taken  this  risk  for  the  good  of  the  community — 
and  not  a  soul  will  doubt  my  motives.”* 

Sometimes,  according  to  Ross,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  sin 
that  blinds  the  public.  “People  are  sentimental  and  bastinado 
wrong  doing  not  according  to  its  harmfulness,  but  according 
to  the  infamy  that  has  come  to  attach  to  it.  They  punish  the 
old  sins  and  spare  the  new.  They  do  not  see  that  boodling  is 
treason,  that  embezzlement  is  theft,  that  tax-dodging  is  lar¬ 
ceny — that  factory  labor  of  children  is  slavery,  that  deleterious 
adulteration  is  murder — The  cloven  hoof  hides  in  patent  leather; 
and  to-day  as  in  Hosea’s  time,  the  people  are  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge.”*  Ibsen  says  rather  that  they  are  destroyed 
because  of  their  weakness — their  weakness  and  their  petty 
ambitions. 

But  the  pillars,  too,  are  weak  in  spite  of  their  seeming  power 
and  they  too  have  a  fear — a  fear  of  society.  They  dare  not  go  too 
far,  or  at  least  they  must  conceal  their  motives  for  they  must 
depend  upon  the  support  of  society.  And  it  is  possible  that 
often  these  pillars  have  ideals  which  they  would  like  to  carry 

*  E.  Ross,  loc.  cit.,  p.  4. 

*  H.  Ibsen,  Pillars  oj  Society,  Act.  III. 

*  Ross,  loc.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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out  if  they  had  the  support  of  the  community.  Too  weak, 
perhaps,  to  oppose  society,  they  are  really  eager  to  fulfil  this 
ideal.  Bernick  says  “And  you  have  no  right  to;  no  right  to 
despise  me!  Lona,  you  can  have  no  idea  how  utterly  alone  I 
stand  in  this  stunted  community — where  I  have  had  year 
after  year,  to  stifle  my  ambition  for  a  fuller  life.  My  work 
may  seem  many-sided,  but  what  have  I  really  accomplished? 
Odds  and  ends — scraps.  They  would  not  stand  anything  else 
here.  If  I  were  to  go  a  step  in  advance  of  the  opinions  and  views 
that  are  current  at  the  moment  I  should  lose  all  my  influence. 
Do  you  know  what  we  are — we  who  are  looked  upon  as  the 
pillars  of  society?  We  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  tools 
of  society.”^ 

But  many  of  these  men  of  power  are  little  disturbed  by  the 
conditions  of  society  so  long  as  their  own  affairs  prosper.  They 
will  sacrifice  any  one  to  keep  their  own  power.  Solness  the 
masterbuilder  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  young  lives  of  Kara 
Fosli  and  Rognar  Brovik  in  order  to  keep  all  the  power  for 
himself.  Our  business  men  to-day — men  who  have  great  power, 
show  little  consideration  to  their  competitors  or  to  those  who 
work  under  them. 

Ibsen  felt  that  with  society  as  it  was — with  its  weakness 
and  its  petty  selfish  aims,  there  was  little  hope  for  a  successful 
democracy.  To  him  the  greatest  hope  was  the  rule  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity — of  those  with  nobility  of  character. 

Myrtle  L.  Haun 

University  of  Illinois 
^  H.  Ibsen,  Pillars  of  Society,  Act  IV. 


REVIEWS 

SOME  SWEDISH  BOOKS  OF  RECENT  YEARS 
II. 


The  greatest  tragedy  in  Swedish  letters  is  retold  in  the  final  edition  of 
Axel  Lundegirds  VICTORIA  BENEDICTSSSON:  DAGBOKSBLAD  OCH 
BREV  SAMLADE  TILL  EN  LEVNADSTECKNING.  With  the  new  material 
of  added  letters  and  pages  from  “Ernst  Ahlgren’s”  diary  (“Stora  boken”)  the 
work  has  grown  to  twice  the  size  of  the  previous,  second  edition.  The  reader 
can  here  follow  her  life  and  struggle  year  by  year,  at  times  day  by  day.  Ernst 
Ahlgren’s  mature  literary  life  was  concentrated  within  the  narrow  space  of 
four  years  full  of  aspiration  and  work,  recognition  and  disappointment,  struggle 
for  existence,  physical  and  spiritual,  down  to  the  great  disillusion  which  made 
her  take  her  own  life.  The  editor  has  felt,  and  rightly,  that  now,  forty  years 
after  Victoria  Benedictsson’s  death,  the  whole  story  of  her  life  and  its  tragedy 
should  be  told.  And  in  order  that  his  own  relations  to  this  remarkable  woman 
whose  friend  and  comrade  he  had  been  might  be  fully  understood,  he  has  in¬ 
cluded  many  letters  and  passages  from  the  diary  which  he  formerly,  from 
personal  modesty,  had  omitted.  And  Victoria  Benedictsson’s  relations  with 
Georg  Brandes  is  also  told.  “Om  jag  kunde  skulle  jag  vilja  tanka  pi  dig  som 
mitt  vackraste  minne,”  she  wrote  in  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  Brandes  which  never 
was  copied  or  delivered,  “Och  jag  hoppas  pi  ett  iterseende.  Kanske  skulle  du 
en  dag  fi  en  battre  tanke  om  mig  an  nu,  kanske  skall  du  inse  att  jag  trots  min 
diraktiga  forgudelse  av  dig  var  vard  din  aktning.’’  And  in  another  part  of  the 
draft:  “Den  lira  du  forsvarar  ar  icke  fri  karlek,  ty  mot  den  har  jag  intet  att 
invanda,  den  ar  nigonting  belt  annat.  Att  staila  den  laran  samman  med  karlek 
ar  humbug  belt  enkelt.’’  The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  an  estimate  of  Ernst 
Ahlgren  as  an  author  and  a  human  being.  In  the  closing  paragraph  Lundegird 
writes:  “Inne  i  plikt — och  arbetsmanniskan  lig  en  sallsynt  lidelsefull  kvinna 
standigt  pi  och  tiggde.  Det  kandes  som  kunde  bon  sticka  handen  i  elden  for 
att  bli  den  enda  for  nigon.  Och  mcd  dppna  ogon  stack  hon  slutligen  handen 
i  elden.” 

John  Landquist  has  added  a  special  biographical  chapter  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  book:  GUSTAF  FRODING:  HANS  LEVNAD  OCH  VERK, 
originally  published  in  1916;  he  has  here  made  extensive  use  of  the  introductions 
to  Ruben  G:son  Berg’s  Eroding  edition,  which,  as  he  points  out,  constitute  a 
fairly  consecutive  biography  of  the  poet.  Otherwise  he  has  not  made  use  of 
the  further  studies  of  Eroding’s  work  that  have  appeared  during  these  twelve 
years.  It  is  not  probable  that  his  main  thesis  would  have  been  in  any  way 
modified,  had  he  done  so,  but  he  might  have  extended  his  treatment  along  some 
lines.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  the  Eroding  literature  is  a  desideratum. 

For  fifteen  years  the  material  which  Dr.  Bror  Gadelius  had  collected  re¬ 
garding  Tegndr’s  illness  and  its  causes  lay  imdisturbed  in  his  desk.  Gadelius 
had  imdertaken  the  study  at  the  request  of  the  descendants  of  the  poet.  He 
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had  carefully  studied  and  made  copies  of  the  poems  and  sketches  from  the  year 
1840-41  which  were  kept  in  the  university  library  at  Lund;  he  had  visited  the 
sanitarium  in  Schwerin  where  Tegn^r  spent  several  months  and  he  had 
talked  with  Dr.  Jessen’s  son  (then  90  years  of  age),  head  of  the  institution 
during  Tegn^r’s  stay  at  the  place.  A  preliminary  lecture  before  the 
Swedish  Society  of  Physicians  in  Stockholm  which  Gadelius  delivered  after 
consultation  with  the  poet’s  grandson,  professor  Esaias  Tegn6r,  had  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  public  press  and  adversely  and  sharply  criticised  by  a  lady  related 
to  the  Tegn6r  family,  who,  however,  had  not  attended  the  meeting  and  heard 
the  lecture  delivered.  Professor  Tegn6r  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gadelius, 
warning  him  not  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  delicacy.  And  Dr.  Gadelius 
laid  aside  his  material.  Since  then  the  new,  chronologically  arranged  edition 
of  Tegn6r’s  Collected  Works  has  appeared,  and  in  the  last  volume  are  found  a 
large  number  of  the  outpourings  of  his  sick  brain  during  the  period  when  he  was 
at  Schwerin  and  both  before  and  after  that  period.  After  the  publication  of 
this  volume  in  which  these  poetically  doubtful — to  say  the  least — productions 
had  been  laid  bare  before  the  uncritical  public.  Dr.  Gadelius  considered  that 
the  question  of  “delicacy”  could  not  possibly  be  raised  against  a  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  mental  processes  and  disorders  that  had  caused  the  illness. 
The  resulting  pubUcation:  SKAPANDE  FANTASI OCH  SJUKA  SKALDER: 
TEGNER  OCH  ERODING,  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  Tegndr’s  illness,  the 
conditions  of  his  outward  life  and  the  character  traits  that  seemed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  final  outbreak.  The  Tegndr  study  is  preceded  by  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  psychology  of  poetical  inspiration  and  the  importance  of  the 
abnormal  in  art  and  poetry.  The  case  of  Eroding  is  considered  in  this  pre¬ 
liminary  part,  together  with  those  of  Goethe,  Strindberg  and  others.  The  last 
chapter  of  the  book  closes  with  a  comparison  of  Tegn6r  and  Eroding  from  the 
viewpoint  of  their  illnesses  and  the  influence  their  mental  conditions  have  had 
on  their  productions.  The  author  compares  Tegn^r’s  exaltation  with  Eroding’s 
feeling  of  inferiority.  In  his  book  ERIK  GUSTAF  GEIJER:  HANS  LEV- 
NAD  OCH  VERK  John  Landquist  has  placed  the  Swedish  historian,  philoso¬ 
pher  and  statesman  in  his  relation  to  contemporary  movements  and  men. 
Between  the  biographical  chapters  which  give  a  chronological  account  of 
Geijer’s  life,  are  chapters  dealing  with  his  philosophical  and  historical  author¬ 
ship,  his  political  writings  and  activity.  These  chapters  represent  studies  of 
contemporary  thought  as  introductory  to  the  studies  of  Geijer’s  works.  Thus 
the  chapters  on  his  theory  of  knowledge  and  his  standpoint  as  historian,  his 
views  of  educational  problems,  his  change  from  conservatism  to  liberalism. 
The  controversy  regarding  his  person  did  not  close  at  his  death;  his  adversaries 
in  Uppsala,  Atterbom  and  Palmblad,  carried  their  attacks  beyond  the  grave. 
“Man  igenkanner  dari  de  mindre  mannens  lattnad  over  den  stores  bortg&ng. 
Denne  man  hade  tillhort  det  titanslakte  av  drhundradets  morgon,  som  filosofien 
och  kriget  givit  andens  vidd  och  glans  och  som  folkens  sk&despel,  upprullat 
for  deras  ogon,  vigt  till  deltagande  i  mansklighetens  liv.”  Geijer  had  two 
lyrical  periods,  the  earlier  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  with  active 
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life  as  the  keynote  and  history  as  the  background  and  one  during  the  late 
1830’s  more  contemplative,  devoted  to  the  home  and  the  idea  of  immortality. 
The  two  periods  are  treated  in  two  different  chapters.  The  latter  contains  a 
comparison  between  Goethe’s  “Uber  alien  Gipfeln”  and  Geijer’s 

“Kanner  du  nattens  tystnad? 

Nattens  heliga  lugn? 

Vindama,  vigor,  berg  och  dal, 

allt,  allt  tiger  still. 

Di  stiger  upp  ur  hjartat 
bonen  och  skger  tyst: 

Fader!  Skank  ocksi  mig 
de  oskyldigas  ro.” 

Goethe,  the  pantheist,  longs  for  the  peace  of  nature,  Geijer,  the  Christian, 
also  desires  the  peace  of  conscience.  But  both  poets  meet  on  the  common 
ground  of  broad  humanism. 

Knut  Hagberg’s  VIKTOR  RYDBERG  is  not  a  biography,  but  a  study  of 
certain  phases  of  his  authorship  and  of  the  personality  that  stands  behind  it. 
The  scope  of  the  book  is  shown  by  the  titles  of  the  essays  contained  in  it: 
“Femtiotalsliberalismen” — “Bibelns  lira  om  Kristus” — “Den  eviga  gitan’’ — 
“Grottekvamen  och  virdtrSdet” — “Vandringsman.”  An  introductory  chapter 
discusses  Rydberg’s  position  in  Swedish  letters.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1895  the  foremost  literary  personality  in  his  country.  He  was  generally 
revered  and  respected.  But  he  exercised  no  influence  on  the  literary  movement, 
in  fact  had  never  done  so.  He  stood  aside  from  both  the  naturalism  of  the 
“eighties  and  the  estheticism  of  the  nineties.”  But  as  the  decades  have  passed 
since  his  death,  he  stands  forth  as  a  much  larger  figure  than  he  did  during  his 
lifetime.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  although  Rydberg  did  not  in  any 
appreciable  degree  influence  the  literature  of  his  day,  he  did  very  largely  in¬ 
fluence  the  generations  that  grew  up  during  the  years  of  his  greatest  literary 
activity. 

Victor  Rydberg,  as  a  letter  writer,  is  a  representative  of  the  personal  writer. 
His  own  life  and  aspirations,  his  feelings  for  his  friends  and  his  interest  in  their 
life  take  up  the  larger  portion  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  BREV  which  have 
been  published.  He  differs  in  this  respect  from  Carl  Snoilsky  who  writes  about 
the  literary  and  political  movements  of  the  day  as  much  as  about  personal 
affairs.  The  first  volume  of  Rydberg’s  BREV  is  devoted  exclusively  to  his 
correspondence  with  his  friend  and  employer  on  the  Goteborgs  Handelstidning, 
S.  A.  Hedlund.  Of  the  letters  in  the  other  two,  those  to  Otto  Borchsenius, 
Rydberg’s  Danish  translator,  are  of  particular  interest  for  the  study  of  Ryd¬ 
berg’s  writings.  There  is  a  letter  to  Snoilsky  in  which  Rydberg  discusses  out¬ 
ward  matters.  Strindberg  has  just  published  his  “Giftas,”  and  Rydberg  regards 
it  as  a  mistake;  the  money  aristocracy  “in  whose  coat-of-arms  there  is  no 
oblige,”  has  obtained  control  of  the  press  and  uses  it  for  its  own  purpose;  the 
pharisees  who  read  Chevalier  de  Faublas  in  their  chambers  and  cry  out  against 
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Giftas,  have  combined  with  the  enemies  of  the  constitutional  development  of 
Norway,  and  are  trying  to  get  their  hands  into  the  election  in  Stockholm.  And 
Rydberg  wishes  that  he  could  observe  all  this  at  a  greater  distance,  where  the 
air  is  purer. 

‘V,  C.  J.  L.  ALMQUIST  I  LANDSFLYKTEN  1851-1866  is  the  title  of  the 
book  in  which  Ruben  G:son  Berg  presents  the  results  of  his  visit  to  this  country 
in  1927  and  his  search  for  Almquist  material  in  libraries  and  newspaper  offices. 
He  follows  Almquist’s  wanderings  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  during  the 
years  1851-1854  and  tells  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia  the  next  eleven  years,  as 
far  as  available  material  has  made  this  possible.  There  are  still  dark  points 
in  the  story  and  Dr.  Berg  asks  interested  students  to  endeavor  to  fill  out  these 
gaps.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  Almquist’s  literary  work  in  this  coimtry, 
and  the  last  chapter  contains  his  letters  to  his  family  in  Sweden.  The  author 
has  done  more,  however,  than  this;  he  introduces  his  work  with  an  account  of 
Almquist’s  flight  from  Stockholm,  the  newspaper  attacks  on  him,  the  trial  and 
his  final  conviction;  after  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  facts  Berg  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conviction  was  based  on  insufficient  evidence;  which  is 
all  that  can  be  said  regarding  Almquist’s  guilt  in  connection  with  von  Scheven’s 
death. 

A.  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON. 

Fair  hope,  Alabama 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

On  account  of  the  Editor’s  absence  in  Europe  this  summer 
contributors  are  respectfully  requested  not  to  submit  manu¬ 
scripts  between  June  1  and  September  15, 1929. 

Editor 


THE  “RfiMUNDAR  SAGA  KEISARASONAR”  AS  AN 
ANALOGUE  OF  “ARTHUR  OF  LITTLE  BRITAIN” 

The  fourteenth  century  romance  of  Arthur  of  Little  Britain, 
accessible  to  us  in  the  quaint  translation  of  Lord  Berners,  is 
extremely  interesting,  both  as  a  story  well  told,  and  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  Arthurian  tradition.  Concerning  its  importance  in  the 
latter  respect.  Professor  R.  S.  Loomis  has  made  some  telling 
remarks  in  his  Celtic  Myth  and  Arthurian  Romance,^  where  he 
points  out  the  similarity  of  the  hero’s  adventures  in  the  other- 
world  castle  of  Porte  Noire  to  the  adventures  of  Grail  heroes 
at  the  Grail  castle,  and  gives  evidence  for  supposing  that 
Arthur  of  Little  Britain  is  in  some  ways  closer  to  primitive 
tradition — which  would  mean  here  Celtic  tradition — than  ear¬ 
lier  treatments  such  as  Chretien’s.  Certainly  the  whirling  castle, 
the  rich  bed,  the  immovable  images,  and  the  great  wind  and 
lightning-like  spear-stroke  there  described  sound  very  much 
like  the  trappings  of  a  mythic  adventure,  albeit  late  and  some¬ 
what  obscured  in  its  setting.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  French 
prose  romance  almost  certainly  based  on  a  lost  verse  treatment 
some  centuries  earlier,  so  that  there  has  been  opportunity  for 
expansions  and  changes  such  as  were  introduced  frequently 
into  prose  redactions  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  despite 
these  changes,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  later 
author  was  interested  in  preserving  and  heightening  the  myth¬ 
ological  effects,  whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  their  original 
significance.  I  hope  to  make  this  apparent  by  a  comparison  of 
Arthur  with  an  analogue  to  it  which  turns  up  in  Icelandic 
literature,  also  of  the  fourteenth  century:  the  Rimundar  Saga 
Keisarasonar.  Despite  all  differences,  it  is  apparent  that  both 
versions  are  framed  on  the  same  type  of  plot.  Let  me  first  give 
an  outline  of  the  essential  action  of  Arthur  of  Little  Britain} 

Arthur  is  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  by  an  English 
wife.  One  night  he  has  a  dream  in  which  he  imagines  himself 
in  the  fairest  place  in  the  world,  beside  a  fresh  fountain.  Looking 
aloft,  he  beholds  a  beautiful  pavilion.  Upon  this  is  perched  a 

‘New  York,  1927,  pp.  172  ff. 

*  The  History  of  the  Valiant  Knight  Arthur  of  Little  Britain,  ed.  Utterson, 
London,  1814. 
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golden  eagle,  which  flies  down  and  nestles  on  Arthur’s  bosom 
so  lovingly  that,  upon  awakening,  he  is  consumed  with  a  desire 
to  have  it  for  himself.  Governar,  his  companion  and  tutor, 
interprets  the  dream  as  a  prophecy  that  Arthur  will  win  a 
Princess  for  his  bride,  and  they  depart  to  find  her. 

The  Princess  in  question  is  Florence,  daughter  of  King 
Emendus  of  India,  and  his  wife  Fenyce,  so  named  from  her 
country  the  land  of  the  Phoenix.  At  her  birth,  Florence  had 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  Proserpine,  Queen  of  Faery 
and  mistress  of  the  marvellous  castle  of  Porte-Noire,  with  its 
pavilion  and  golden  eagle  of  which  Arthur  had  dreamed.  By 
the  wish  of  Proserpine  and  her  attendant  Queens,  Florence  is 
to  be  the  exact  duplicate  of  Proserpine  in  beauty,  to  become 
the  heiress  of  Porte-Noire,  and  to  marry  only  the  Best  Knight: 
i.e.,  him  who  can  successfully  carry  through  the  adventures  at 
Porte-Noire,  also  called  the  Mortal  Place. 

In  due  time  Arthur  arrives  and  surmounts  the  ordeal.  He 
crosses  a  roaring,  hideous  river  and  “stinking”  morasses;  he 
defeats  twelve  horsemen  and  twelve  footmen  at  the  extremities 
of  the  bridge;  he  enters  the  castle  and  finds  marvellously  rich 
rooms,  adorned  with  gold  and  amber.  In  the  richest  chamber 
he  sees  on  the  roof  the  seven  planets  and  the  creation  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  “and  all  the  sytuacyons  of  the  heuenes,  wherein 
were  pyght  many  carbuncles  &  other  precyous  stones,  the  whiche 
dyde  caste  grete  clernes  bo  the  by  daye  and  by  nyght.”*  There 
are  divers  rich  beds  in  this  chamber,  but  especially  one,  in 
the  ‘middes,’  is  rich  beyond  compare;  “at  the  head  of  thys 
bedde  there  stode  an  ymage  of  golde,  and  had  in  hys  lyfte 
hande  a  bowe  of  yuery,  and  in  his  right  hande  an  arowe  of 
fyne  syluer:  in  the  middes  of  his  brest  there  were  letteres 
that  sayd  thus:  Whan  thys  ymage  shoteth,  than  all  this  palais 
shall  tourne  like  a  whele,  &  than  who  so  euer  lyeth  in  this  bedde 
shall  dye,  without  it  be  that  knight  to  whom  this  bedde  is 
destenyed  vnto.”  Arthur  survives  the  whirling,  the  shooting, 
the  blasts  of  wind,  and  the  lance-stroke,  and  attacks  of  a  lion 
and  a  giant,  and  a  sudden  intense  darkness.  When  all  of  this 
is  over,  a  voice  cries  out:  “It  ys  ended!  it  ys  ended!”  and 
Arthur’s  squire  Baldwin,  a  man  skilled  in  the  use  of  herbs, 
cures  him  of  his  wounds. 

But  there  are  other  tests  for  Arthur.  Proserpine  tries  his 
loyalty  to  Florence  by  tempting  him;  he  descends  a  deep  valley 
to  the  Tour  Tenebrous,  the  abode  of  darkness,  where  the  land  lies 
under  the  curse  of  perpetual  darkness  and  sterility  because  of  a 
wicked  enchantment.  So  Arthur  crosses  another  hideous  river, 

*  P.  139. 
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defeats  twelve  more  champions,  and  in  the  midst  of  terrible 
blackness  (in  which  only  his  white  shield  gives  light)  he  ends 
the  enchantments  and  restores  daylight  to  the  realm.  There¬ 
after  the  huge  churl  who  is  Arthur’s  guide  goes  before  him  cry¬ 
ing:  “He  is  come  that  shal  giue  light,”* 

Next  Arthur  fights  in  behalf  of  a  lady  of  Argence,  and  ob¬ 
tains  the  cure  for  a  sick  knight  who  has  summoned  him  for 
assistance.  (To  do  this  he  must  procure  from  the  knight’s 
mistress  an  ointment  which  is  the  only  possible  healing  for  him. 
The  quest  involves  new  adventures  somewhat  like  those  at 
Porte-Noire.) 

When  Arthur  appears  as  a  suitor  for  Florence  before  King 
Emendus  of  India,  he  meets  with  further  difiiculty.  Emendus 
wishes  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  Emperor  of  India.  She, 
abetted  by  her  guardian  the  Archbishop,  her  magician  foster- 
brother,  Steven,  and  the  fairy  Proserpine,  resists  her  father’s 
will.  Nevertheless  there  is  open  war,  in  which  Arthur  and  his 
allies  are  victorious.  He  wins  Florence  at  last,  but  before  the 
marriage  he  goes  home  to  visit  his  parents.  On  his  return  he 
finds  a  new  war  to  be  fought  against  the  Emperor  and  a  host 
of  Saracens,  who  are  beseiging  Florence  in  the  Clere  Tour. 
He  triumphs,  of  course,  and  marries  Florence,  who  becomes  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  later  Emperor  of  India  and  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Governar  and  Steven  are  also  provided  with  wives. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  point  out  all  the  interesting  episodes 
and  details  in  this  romance:  the  adventure  of  Governar,  for 
instance,  which  makes  him  a  fellow  of  Yvain  and  other  slayers 
of  their  wives’  first  husbands;  the  similarity  of  Steven  to  Maugis 
d’Aigremont;  the  increasing  strength  of  Arthur,  attribute  of 
sun-gods,  or  the  adventures  at  the  castle  of  wind  and  rain  where 
Arthur  sought  the  magic  ointment  of  healing.  Even  so  brief  a 
summary,  however,  will  have  suggested  parallels  in  many  of  the 
better  known  Arthurian  romances.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Icelandic 
analogue*  to  see  what  light  it  throws  on  Arthur. 

R4mund,  son  of  the  Emperor  RikartS  of  Saxland,  grows  up 
with  twelve  friends  as  fellow-knights.  One  evening  he  has  a 
dream  in  which  he  imagines  himself  in  a  distant  land  before 
three  great  palaces.  The  most  magnificant  of  these  is  a  many- 
colored  building,  gold-roofed,  surmounted  by  a  tower  on  which 

‘  Pp.  251  and  252. 

‘  Rfmundar  Saga  Keisarasonar,  ed.  Sven  Gi€n  Broberg,  Copenhagen, 
1909-12. 
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he  sees  a  circular  house,  with  crystal  windows  and  golden  bal¬ 
conies  about  it.  This  house  turns  so  that  its  doors  always  face 
the  sun.  Above  the  house  is  a  staff,  surmounted  by  a  dragon 
on  a  golden  knob.  R^mund  sees  an  Archbishop  followed  by 
twelve  bishops  come  out  of  the  church,  and  a  mighty  Emperor 
followed  by  four  Kings  come  out  of  the  royal  hall;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  Princess  issues  forth  from  the  castle.  Over  her 
head  is  carried  a  canopy  representing  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
surmounted  by  a  golden  staff  and  an  eagle  of  gold  and  silver. 

This  Princess  is  conducted  into  the  minster,  and  there  the 
Archbishop  marries  her  to  Remund  himself;  afterwards  they 
are  conducted  to  the  castle  and  up  to  the  circular  house.  “In 
the  center  was  a  dome,  all  adorned  and  inlaid  with  red  gold. 

In  this  dome  was  the  precious  stone  carbunculus,  which  lit  up 
the  room  with  its  splendor.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  was  a 
bed  which  he  admired  not  a  little;”®  but  just  at  this  point  R6- 
mund  awakes,  disconsolate  and  hopelessly  in  love  with  the 
dream-princess.  He  finds  on  his  hand  the  ring  she  had  given 
him  during  the  wedding  in  exchange  for  his. 

With  the  help  of  the  best  painter  in  Saxony,  Remund  has 
an  image  of  the  beloved  one  made,  and  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  kissing  it  and  embracing  it.  One  day  while  he  is  doing  this 
out  in  the  forest  in  the  company  of  his  twelve  fellows,  twelve 
strange  knights  approach,  and  their  gigantic  leader  challenges 
Remund  to  fight.  In  the  ensuing  combat  Remund  receives  a 
slight  wound,  but  he  gives  a  mortal  one  to  his  opponent.  Before 
the  huge  champion  dies  he  puts  a  “wish”  on  Remund:  “I 
now  declare  this  thing,  which  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  that 
no  one  may  take  out  the  steel  that  is  lodged  in  thy  head  save 
the  maiden  that  thou  longest  most  after;  but  that  may  never 
be . ” 

The  wound  cannot  be  healed.  One  day  a  man  in  strange 
rich  clothes  presents  himself  before  Remund,  and,  having 
revealed  that  he  knows  all  about  the  wound,  offers  to  escort 
the  Prince  in  search  of  healing.  He  knows  much  and  has 
traveled  much,  he  says,  as  his  name  Vibfgrull  would  indicate. 
R4mund  consents,  and  they  set  out  together  with  Berald,  the 
patient  being  conveyed  in  a  cart  made  by  the  wise  and  skilful 
VibfQrull.  As  they  travel  all  summer  over  a  way  apparently 
familiar  to  this  mysterious  stranger,  Remund’s  name  is  con¬ 
cealed,  and  he  is  called  simply  The  Sick  Man  of  the  Cart 
{hinn  kranki  kerruma'Sr.) 

They  reach  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  are  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  heathen  King  there.  The  Princess,  Rosamund,  falls 


•P.20. 
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in  love  with  Remund,  but  when  she  tries  to  pull  out  the  splinter 
she  only  makes  matters  worse.  Then  she  turns  against  him, 
since  he  remains  obdurate,  and  tries  to  harm  him  by  accusing 
him  to  her  father.  VitSfgrull,  hearing  of  this,  remarks  that  since 
midwinter  is  past  they  should  be  on  their  way  again;  so  they 
depart  and  get  out  of  the  country  successfully  after  a  fight 
with  the  King’s  men. 

In  the  summer  they  reach  the  city  of  Remund’s  dream.  They 
present  themselves  before  the  Princess  Elina  outside  the 
church,  and  an  interview  is  arranged  with  the  help  of  her  uncle 
the  Archbishop,  who  tells  them  that  she  too  had  dreamed  of 
Remund  and  awakened  with  his  ring.  Of  course  she  heals  the 
knight,  and  the  two  fall  desperately  in  love  with  each  other,  but 
his  presence  is  kept  secret.  When  he  and  his  friends  visit  her, 
in  the  glittering  round  house,  they  do  so  with  the  help  of  ndt- 
tHrusteinar  which  make  them  invisible. 

One  day  the  Emperor  Johannes  receives  a  delegation  of 
twelve  men  from  Geiraldus  of  Sicily,  who  wishes  to  marry  the 
Princess.  She  refuses  him,  however,  and  this  involves  her 
father  in  a  war.  Remund  and  his  companions  help  the  Em¬ 
peror — still  in  disguise — and  turn  the  combat  against  Geiraldus. 

The  Archbishop  suggests  that  Remund  go  home  and  then 
return  with  fitting  pomp  to  woo  the  Princess  openly;  and  that 
she  promise,  for  her  part,  to  marry  no  one  else  for  three  years. 
This  Remund  does:  he  finds  that  his  own  country  has  been 
overrun  with  a  heathen  army  and  his  father  killed,  so  that  he 
must  wage  a  long  war  before  he  can  return  and  formally  ask 
for  the  hand  of  Elfna.  He  is  successful  in  both  undertakings, 
and  before  long  the  wedding  of  his  dream  is  realized.  He  learns 
then  that  ViSfQrull  was  really  Pericidkus,  Prince  of  India 
the  Less,  whom  Elfna  had  sent  for  him.  Both  the  Prince  and 
Berald  are  also  provided  with  wives,  and  Johannes  declares 
Remund  his  heir. 

Obviously,  both  tales  are  constructed  on  the  same  formula: 
the  mutual  dream,  the  quest  for  the  far-away  Princess,  tests 
and  adventures  on  the  way,  battle  against  a  rival  wooer,  ulti¬ 
mate  success.  This  is  also  the  formula  of  a  number  of  Oriental 
tales  with  which  our  romances  are  no  doubt  ultimately  connect¬ 
ed — notably  the  Hindustan  Adventures  of  Kamrup,’’  the  Sans¬ 
crit  Dagakumdra-Caritam^  by  Dandin  (sixth  century?)  the 

Les  Avenlures  de  Kamrup  par  Tahcin  Uddin,  tr.  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
Paris  1834.  Most  of  these  Oriental  analogues  are  cited  by  Broberg  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  the  saga. 

*  Albrecht  Weber,  Indiscke  Streife,  Berlin  1868, 1, 308  ff. 
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Sanscrit  V^savadatta*  and  a  number  of  Arabian  and  Persian 
tales.*®  In  all  of  these  the  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the 
dream  which  causes  two  young  people  to  fall  in  love  with  each 
other  without  having  met.  In  more  than  one,  the  exchange  of 
rings  is  found  to  be  real  upon  awakening;  and  likewise  in  more 
than  one  the  hero  is  delayed  in  his  quest  by  a  woman  (often 
black-hued)  who,  like  Rosamund  or  Proserpine,  tries  his  loyalty 
to  the  dream  princess.  Perhaps  the  earliest  version  of  this 
fictional  formula  known  in  Western  Europe  is  contained  in  the 
Dipnosophistae^^  of  Athenaeus,  written  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus.  Here  the  author,  commenting  upon  his 
reported  tale  of  the  quest  for  a  dream-princess  (“the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  all  Asia”),  who  has  been  pledged  by  her 
father  to  another,  tells  us  that  it  is  held  dear  by  the  Asiatic 
barbarians  (wapii  rois  rjiv  ’Aaiav  oUovat  /Sap/Sdpots)  thus  leaving 
no  doubt  of  its  origin. 

There  are  parallels  too  in  Irish  literature,  both  early  and 
late.  Let  me  refer  merely  in  passing  to  the  famous  adventure 
of  Cuchulain  with  Fand  (this  too  was  initiated  by  a  dream!), 
and  the  more  modern  Irish  quest  tales  such  as  The  Adventures 
of  the  Children  of  the  King  of  Norway The  Story  of  the  Crop- 
eared  Dog,^  and  The  Story  of  Eagle  Boy}*  These  last  are  not 
very  close  in  general  plot,  but  they  offer  instructive  parallels 
for  episodes  and  details. 

The  saga  and  romance  are  constructed,  then,  on  a  fairly 
usual  formula.  In  fact,  these  two  would  be  even  closer  if  the 
author  of  the  saga  had  not  introduced  a  new  motif,  probably 

•  Ibid.,  I,  369  ff.;  W.  A.  Clouston,  Popular  Tales  and  Fictions,  Edinburgh 
1887,  II,  228. 

”  See  Victor  Chauvin,  Bibliographie  des  Ouvrages  Arabes,  Liege  1903, 
VII,  71  f.  (a  fairly  close  analogue);  V,  70  and  128  and  205;  VI,  52f.;  the  frame 
tale  of  The  1001  Days  (tr.  by  P6tis  de  Lacrois,  Paris  1843);  the  story  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  in  the  Tull  N&ma  (Clouston,  op.  cit.,  II,  488);  Le  Cabinet 
des  Fees,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1788,  XXXIX,  5  ff.  Cf.  also  Harivansa,  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Mahdbhiraia,  tr.  by  S.  A.  Langlois,  Paris  1834,  II,  198  ff. 

“  Dipnosophistarum  Libri  XV,  ed.  G.  Kaibel,  Leipzig  1887-90,  Bk.  xiii, 
ch.35. 

“  Irish  Texts  Society,  1, 51  ff. 

»Jbid.,X,iB. 

M  Ibid.,  X,  75  ff. 
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from  the  Tristan  story:  the  quest  for  healing  of  a  poisoned 
wound.  He  has  also  modified  the  attitude  of  the  Princess’s 
father  to  her  rival  wooer,  but  all  of  these  changes  make  absurd 
the  persistent  secrecy  surrounding  the  presence  of  Remund  at 
court.  Arthur  of  Little  Britain  this',  originally  the  hero 

appeared  as  a  formidable  champion,  not  as  a  sick  man;  and  the 
King  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  someone  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  saga  gives  a  better  account  of  the  dream,  since 
it  is  not  clear  in  the  romance  how  Arthur  knew  which  princess 
was  symbolized  by  the  golden  eagle  he  fell  in  love  with.  The 
sagaman,  it  is  apparent,  knew  other  romances  and  borrowed 
freely,  even  in  wording,  from  sources  like  the  Elis  Saga  ok 
Rosamundu  and  the  Cldri  Saga  and  Mirmanns  Saga.  In  general 
(as  I  might  show  in  detail  if  I  had  more  time)  the  saga  presents 
the  greater  number  of  Oriental  traits,  and  the  romance,  of 
Celtic  ones.  But  they  are  alike  in  the  tendency  of  both  to 
present  the  hero’s  adventures  in  a  semi-mythological  guise. 
Even  the  changes  introduced  separately  into  the  two  narra¬ 
tives  have  this  effect. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  castle  of  Princess 
Elfna  in  the  saga — the  glittering,  circular  structure  provided 
with  crystal  windows,  illuminated  by  a  carbuncle,  which  rotates 
with  the  sun.  This  is  even  more  of  a  solar  castle  than  the  one 
at  Porte-Noire.  It  resembles  closely  the  fabulous  palace  of  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Charlemagne, 
which,  as  Professor  Laura  Hibbard  Loomis  has  pointed  out  in 
an  interesting  discussion  of  that  romance,^*  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  Celtic  castle  of  the  sun.  And  as  Professor  R.  S.  Loomis 
says,  it  is  apparent  that  both  Arthur  of  Little^Britain'zxid.  the 
PHerinage  drew  from  the  same  source.'®  It  would  seem  that  the 
sagaman  was  more  Celtic  than  the  Celts,  since  he  alone  states 
explicitly  that  the  castle  turned  “svd,  at  dyrrnar?horfdu  ae 
jafnan  d  solina.”'®  Moreover  the  castle  is  many-colored :,^“hann 
var  med  gllum  litum,  raudum  ok  bldm,  gulum  ok  graenum, 
svgrtum  ok  hvftum,”  just  as  we  are  told  in  the  Irish  romance  of 

w*  Modern  Philology,  XXV,  Feb.  1928. 

“  Op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

“  Rimundar  Saga,  p.  14. 
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The  Adventures  of  the  Children  of  the  King  of  Norway  (probably 
also  composed  in  the  fourteenth  century”)  that  there  was  a 
castle  so  built  that  “every  other  board  in  it  was  a  white  board, 
a  blue  board,  a  red  board,  a  black  board,  and  a  green  board.”** 
The  saga  likewise  emphasizes  illumination  by  a  carbuncle, 
circular  structure,  crystal  windows,  a  central  bed,  and  multiples 
of  twelve,  all  of  which  Mrs.  Loomis  discussed  in  her  paper.  Yet 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  sagaman  had 
independent  recourse  to  Celtic  tradition.  Like  the  author  of  the 
Kirialax  Saga,  he  may  have  lifted  the  description  of  the  circular 
rotating  castle  from  the  Karlamagnus  Saga,  which  took  it  from 
from  French.  But  he  did  heighten  certain  effects,  and  those, 
quite  deliberately,  it  seems. 

Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  definite  test  of  both  heroes  by  the 
powers  of  darkness  before  either  may  win  his  lady  of  the  glorious 
castle.  This  is  clearest  in  the  romance,  when  Arthur,  having 
ended  the  enchantments  at  Porte  Noire  (notice  the  name), 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Tour  Tenebrous  to  lift  the  spell 
of  darkness  (which  had  been  constant  except  for  New  Year’s 
Day  of  every  year),  and  is  tempted  by  Proserpine,  mistress  of 
Porte  Noire.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the  French  text  for  the  MS. 
illuminations  of  this  adventure  in  the  Valley  of  Shadows,  can 
have  little  doubt  what  Arthur  is  about.  In  the  saga,  on  the  other 
on  the  other  hand,  Remund  is  detained  from  his  quest  by  a 
Princess  Rosamund,  who  is  an  African  and  a  heathen;  and  it  is 
clear  that  his  sojourn  in  Black  Men’s  Land  lasts  precisely  the 
duration  of  the  winter.  In  fact,  some  of  the  words  imply  that 
Remund  must  stay  there  until  spring,  though  this  may  refer 
merely  to  the  common  Northern  condition  of  unnavigable  seas 
in  winter;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  approaches  India  in  the  summer. 
Both  heroes  are  associated  with  brightness:  Arthur,  with  his 
shining  white  shield,  is  hailed  as  “He  who  will  give  light,”  and 
Remund ’s  journey  in  the  cart  is  thus  described:  “As  they 
journeyed  by  towns  and  burgs,  Vidfgrull  put  upon  the  cart  a 
gilded  head  with  a  silver  neck,  and  it  shone  far  and  wide.  So 
they  fared  all  summer  long  until  it  was  near  winter . ” 

Irish  Texts  Society,  I,  Introd.,  p.  xiv. 

1*  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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Saga  and  romance  are  alike  in  localizing  the  land  of  the 
dream-princess  in  India.  Moreover  it  is  the  same  India,  as  I 
shall  show.  To  put  it  briefly,  I  think  that  it  will  become 
apparent  from  the  study  of  corresponding  details  that  a 
Classical-Oriental  Land  of  the  Sun  has  been  superimposed  upon 
a  Celtic  other-world,  and  that  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
India,  especially  as  described  in  the  fabulous  Epistle  of  Prester 
John,  was  too  much  like  a  Celtic  paradise  not  to  lead  to 
equations,  even  by  authors  whose  knowledge  of  Celtic  material 
was  very  indirect.  Let  us  observe  some  of  the  corre  spondences. 

In  both  saga  and  romance  the  father  of  the  princess  is  King 
of  India,  “Ind  the  More”  or  “Indialand  hinn  ;^tra;”  in  both  he 
is  served  by  four  kings  and  twelve  peers;  and  in  both  a  relative  of 
his  is  Archbishop  and  guardian  of  the  Princess.  In  the  saga  he  is 
called  Johannes,  probably  in  imitation  of  Prester  John;  his  capi¬ 
tal  is  Heliopolis  (!);  his  palace  is  illuminated  by  precious  stones, 
especially  the  carbuncle,  and  it  is  said  that  anyone  who 
entered  it  thought  himself  in  Paradise.  The  land  abounds  in 
precious  stones,  and,  as  in  at  least  one  other  late  saga  and  two 
early  modern  Irish  tales,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  one  land  in 
which  a  hero  can  most  fittingly  find  cure.'*  The  sagaman,  upon 
mentioning  India,  begins  to  tell  of  its  marvels,  but  adds  that  he 
must  not  digress.**  In  the  romance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  a  wife  called  Fenyce,so  called,  we  are  told,  because  of  the 
bird  “Fenyx,”  which  is  definitely  described  as  classical  authors*' 
had  imagined  it,  in  the  guise  of  a  sun-bird  resurrected  from  its 
own  ashes.  Pliny  had  said  the  bird  was  a  native  of  Arabia,  but 
Physiologus  put  it  in  India,  as  does  the  romance,  and  described 
its  death  in  Heliopolis  (cf.  the  saga).  The  eagle,  also  regarded 
as  a  sun-bird  since  Pliny’s  time,  is  likewise  used  in  the  symbolic 
decorations  of  both  tales.  To  the  romancer  as  well  as  the  saga- 
man,  India  is  a  land  of  magic  healing,  for  Arthur  obtains  there 
the  ointment  to  cure  a  sick  knight;  it  is  another  world  because 
“as  yet  there  was  neuer  none  y‘  euer  went  that  way  y*  retourned 

So  in  the  Ala  Flekks  Saga,  Eagle  Boy  (Ir.  Texts  Soc.  X,  149),  and  The 
Crop-eared  Dog  (Ibid.,  X,  25). 

Rimundar  Saga,  p.  317. 

«  See  Pliny,  X,  2. 
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agayne;”  and  it  borders  on  a  realm  of  darkness,  as  most  para¬ 
dises  do,  namely  the  Kingdom  of  Valefounde.  Just  so  the  Clere 
Tour  and  Tour  Tenebrous  are  contrasted.  Finally,  Arthur’s 
child  A /ca:a«der  becomes  Emperor  of  India  and  Constantinople. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  most  of  these  details  on  the  basis  of 
classical  and  pseudo-classical  tradition.  From  Pliny  had  come 
the  legend  that  inhabitants  of  India  were  almost  immune  from 
illness,  and  that  they  were  blessed  with  two  summers  and  two 
harvests  a  year.“  From  Pliny,  through  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
and  others,  had  come  the  lore  of  India  as  a  country  abounding  in 
gems  more  than  any  other  in  the  world;*®  as  the  home  of  herbs  of 
healing  and  of  remarkable  beasts  and  wondrous  plants.  Its 
proximity  to  the  sun  had  been  emphasized;  Pliny  said  it  was 
one  of  the  places  in  the  world  where  the  sun  casts  no  shadow  at 
midday.**  (It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  Church  of  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  rotund  edifices  that,  like  several 
of  the  churches  of  the  Knights  Templars,  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  manner  of  temples  for  sun-worship,  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  dome  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  was  described  by  a  sev¬ 
enth-century  traveler  named  Arculf  as  having  “a  lofty  column  in 
the  holy  places  to  the  V.,  which  at  midday  at  the  summer  solstice 
casts  no  shadow,  thus  proving  that  it  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
world.”*®)  Finally,  the  legends  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
exploits  had  contributed  specific  descriptions  of  the  wonders  of 
India,  of  its  magic  herbs  and  its  riches,  and  may  even  have  in¬ 
fluenced  our  romance  with  their  accounts  of  a  Vale  Perilous  and 
a  Vale  Tenebrous  in  the  same  mythical  land.*®  At  least  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  no  accident  which  made  Arthur  the  father  of 
no  less  a  person  than  Alexander  himself. 

But  of  all  the  carriers  of  classical  tradition,  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  have  contributed  to  both  of  our  stories,  I  think 

**  VII,  2  and  21. 

*»  Bk.  XXXVII,  passim. 

“  II,  73. 

“  See  Baedeker’s  Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine  under  Jerusalem,  Church 
of  Holy  Sepulchre;  also  P.  Hamelius,  ed.  of  Mandeville’s  Travels,  II,  103. 

**  Hamelius,  II,  135;  Sir  George  Warner,  ed.  of  Mandeville,  note  to  p. 
149;  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  II,  34. 
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the  fabulous  Epistle  of  Prester  John,^’’  dating  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  is  probably  most  important.  Here  we  find  a  true  para¬ 
dise  indeed:  a  land  of  marvels  which  is  India  once  more;  a  place 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  no  poisons  can  do  harm;  a 
country  where  there  are  no  poor  folk  or  thieves,  liars  or  adulter¬ 
ers;  the  home  of  strange  herbs  and  miraculous  cures.  For  in  India 
there  was  a  fountain  of  youth,  the  waters  of  which  could  restore 
a  man  to  the  perfect  age  of  thirty  and  cure  all  his  ills.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  land  fabulously  rich  in  precious  stones  of  supernatural 
power:  some  gave  light  of  their  own  accord,  and  some,  like  the 
nditHrusteinar  in  the  saga,  rendered  the  wearer  invisible.  And 
the  palace  of  its  ruler  was  correspondingly  magnificent;  in  fact, 
the  description  actually  recalls  Remund’s  Palace  of  the  Sun  in 
the  saga,  or  of  Porte  Noire  in  the  romance,  or  of  Hugon’s  palace 
in  the  Pilerinage  Charlemagne}^  “The  covering  of  that  same 
palace  is  of  ebony,  lest  by  any  chance  it  might  be  consumed  by 
fire.  At  the  extreme  top  above  the  summit  are  two  golden 
apples,  and  on  each  of  them  two  carbuncles,  so  that  the  gold 
may  glitter  by  day  and  the  carbuncles  by  night. The  doors 
are  of  sardonyx  and  of  ebony,  the  windows  of  crystal,  the  tables 
of  gold  and  amethyst.  Moreover  (according  to  some  MSS.), 
there  is  a  second  palace  made  by  Prester  John’s  father,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  command  heard  during  a  dream,  in  which  no  man 
is  ever  hungry,  thirsty,  or  infirm. 

The  delightfully  satirical  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
written  in  French  in  the  fourteenth  century  (probably  by  Jean 

See  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  XVIII,  579-81;  F.  Zarnke,  De  Epistola 
quae  sub  Nomine  Presbyteri  J ohannis  fertur,  Lipsiae  (Edelman). 

•*  Zarnke,  P.  41. 

**  According  to  the  Lapidaries,  the  carbuncle  is  self-luminous  at  night, 
but  in  the  daytime  it  gives  forth  no  rays  (Leopold  Pannier,  Les  Lapidaires 
Franqais,  Paris  1882,  pp.  52,  95,  134-5,  163).  In  Floire  el  Blanceflor,  1.  1595  fif., 
there  is  a  round  tower  surmounted  by  a  huge  carbuncle  which  acts  as  a  beacon 
for  travelers  by  land  and  sea  during  the  night.  (See  Edmond  Faral,  Recherches 
sur  les  Sources  Lalines  des  Contes  et  Romans  Courtois,  Paris  1913,  p.  322.)  W. 
A.  Clouston,  Popular  Tales  and  Fictions,  II,  412,  notes  another  of  the  sort  in 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  ch.  CVII,  and  quotes  a  pertinent  passage  from  the 
Vulgar  Errors  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  See  also  the  description  of  the  hall  in 
Bricriu’s  Feast,  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne,  Lady  Gregory,  London  1926,  p. 
40;  ibid.,  pp.  151  and  160. 
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d’Outremeuse),  copies  many  sentences  almost  literally  from 
this  descriptiom  in  the  Epistle.  But  there  are  some  additions 
which  are  even  more  interesting.  As  we  have  said,  any  terres¬ 
trial  Paradise  or  Land  of  the  Sun  is  apt  to  have  near  it  a  Land 
of  Darkness  and  Night,  as  we  noticed  in  the  romance  and  less 
clearly  in  the  saga.  Mandeville,  then,  introduces  such  a  contrast 
inanewand  significant  passage;®*'  “And  beyond  the  land  and  the 
isles  and  the  deserts  of  Prester  John’s  lordship,  in  going  straight 
toward  the  east,  men  find  nothing  but  mountains  and  rocks,  full 
great.  And  there  is  the  dark  region,  where  no  man  may  see,  ei¬ 
ther  by  day  ne  by  night,  as  they  of  the  country  say.  And  that 
desert  and  that  place  of  darkness  dure  from  this  coast  unto 
Paradise  terrestrial,  where  that  Adam,  our  formest  father,  and 

Eve  were  put . And  ye  shall  understand  that  no  man  that 

is  mortal  ne  may  not  approach  to  that  Paradise.  For  by  land  no 
man  may  go  for  wild  beasts  that  be  in  the  deserts,  and  for  the 
the  high  mountains  and  huge  rocks  that  no  man  may  pass  by, 
for  the  dark  places  that  be  there,  and  that  many.  And  by  the 
rivers  may  no  man  go.  For  the  water  runneth  so  rudely  and  so 
sharply,  because  it  cometh  down  so  outrageously  from  the  high 
places  above,  that  it  runneth  in  so  great  waves,  that  no  ship  may 

not  tow  ne  sail  against  it . Many  great  lords  have  assayed 

with  great  will,  many  times,  for  to  pass  by  those  rivers  towards 
Paradise,  with  full  great  companies.  But  they  not  speed  in  their 
voyage.  And  many  died  for  weariness  of  rowing  against  those 
strong  waves.  And  many  of  them  became  blind,  and  many  of 
them  deaf,  for  the  noise  of  the  water.  And  some  were  perished 
and  lost  within  the  waves.  So  that  no  mortal  man  may  ap¬ 
proach  that  place,  without  special  grace  of  God,  so  that  of 
that  place  I  can  say  you  no  more;  and  therefore  I  shall  hold  me 
still 

One  must  have  read  the  detailed  account  of  Arthur’s  adven¬ 
tures  at  the  Tour  Tenebrous  and  elsewhere,  and  seen  the  MS. 
pictures  of  them,  to  realize  how  closely  they  resemble  this  de¬ 
scription.  The  romance  also  contains  a  Dark  Land:  Valefounde, 

The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  ed.  A.  Pollard,  London  192.^,  p. 

199  fif. 
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we  are  told,  is  a  “very  obscure  &  darke  londe,  &  the  people  therof 
as  black  as  sote;  and  it  extedeth  into  the  oryent,  where  as  the 
son  ryseth;”®'  and  the  country  from  which  Arthur  lifts  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  darkness  is,  as  he  himself  learns,  a  place  “in  the 
which  compas  there  was  no  land  ayred  nor  sowed  in  the  space 
of  syxe  yeres  past:  and  so  all  such  people  as  were  wont  to  dwell 
therin,  are  fledde  away  and  famisshed  for  hongre:  and  this  en- 
chaunter,  by  his  craft,  also  made  this  riuer  y‘  ye  have  passed, 
for  which  neuer  man  dyd  before  thys  tyme,  withoute  death: 
for  euer  thys  darknes  hath  contynually  endured,  sauyng  one  day 
in  the  yere,  and  that  is  on  new  yeres  day.”®*  It  is  intructive 
to  compare  this  with  a  similar  passage  in  the  Irish  romance  of 
The  Crop-eared  Dog.  The  hero,  accompanied  by  the  Dog,  who 
is  really  a  bespelled  Prince  of  India,  has  been  pursuing  a  wicked 
enchanter  called  the  Knight  of  the  Lantern.  They  come  to 
an  Island  of  Light;  “and  I  do  not  expect  to  get  a  word  of  news 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Lantern  there,”®®  says  the  Dog.  The  next 
island  is  the  Black  Island,  a  name  thus  explained  by  the  Dog: 
“the  Island  of  the  Sun  is  another  name  that  was  on  it.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why  it  was  called  the  Island  of  the  Sun,  as  it  is  above 
it  the  sun  used  to  rise  formerly.  And  this  the  the  reason  why 
it  is  called  the  Black  Island:  a  Knight  was  lord  over  it,  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Lantern  came  to  the  island,  and  he  and  the  Champ¬ 
ion  of  the  Island  fought  together  and  the  Champion  falls  before 
the  Knight  of  the  Lantern  at  the  end  of  the  combat;  and  the  sun 
never  rose  above  it  from  that  out.”  This  explanation  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  same  as  the  one  for  Arthur’s  Tour  Tenebrous. 

Whether  or  not  our  fourteenth  century  authors — the  re¬ 
dactor  of  the  French  romance,  the  sagaman,  and  the  author  of 
the  Travels — knew  that  they  were  using  very  ancient  mytho¬ 
logical  material,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  think  that 
their  purpose  may  have  been  literary:  they  knew  what  con¬ 
trasts  and  effects  they  wished  to  attain,  by  heightening  effects 
already  to  be  found  in  the  traditional  material.  To  do  this 
they  had  recourse  to  commonplaces  of  Greek  and  Latin  tra- 

«  P.  41. 

«  P.  225. 

»  Ir.  Texts  Soc.,  X,  57. 
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dition,  so  that  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  Pliny  giving 
the  finishing  touches  to  an  originally  Celtic  paradise.  As  for 
the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  descriptions  in  Mande- 
ville  and  the  romance,  I  have  only  this  tenuous — very  tenuous — 
suggestion  to  make:  is  it  nothing  but  accident  that,  according 
to  the  recent  investigation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Jackson,®^  it  seems 
likely  that  the  real  John  Mandeville  was  an  Irishman?  May 
Jean  d’Outremeuse,  that  brilliant,  satirical  liar,  have  heard 
descriptions  from  Mandeville  which  were  in  substance  the  same 
as  those  in  the  French  and  Irish  romances,  and  have  incor¬ 
porated  them  in  his  Travels}  Concerning  this  interesting 
possibility  we  can  only  guess. 

Margaret  Schlauch 

New  York  University 

•*  Modern  Language  Revieiv,  XXIII,  1928,  466-468. 


NOTES  ON  THE  /1-UMLAUT  IN  OLD  NORSE 
I 

^-umlaut  of  iUryggr 

'PG*treuuaz  >  Vii*triuwaR  >  *triggwaR  >  *trigguR  >  tryggr. 

PG  eu  became  PN  iu  thru  assimilation  of  e  to  «;  a  process 
which  no  doubt  likewise  occurred  in  PWest  Germ,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  in  Gothic.* 

As  in  Gothic,  so  also  in  PN  the  diphthong  iu  plus  u{  =  i‘uw) 
passed  over  into  -iggw-;  cl.  *triuwaR>*triggwaR>*trigguR> 
tryggr  =  Goth,  triggws.  Since  -iuw-  became  -iggw-  before  the 
time  when  the  a-umlaut  had  developed  (i.e.,  during  the  Com¬ 
mon  Gothic-Scan,  period)  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
a-umlaut  of  the  PG  diphthong  iu  (i.e.,  in  *triuwaR),  as  Heusler^ 
implies,  but  only  of  the  c-umlaut  of  PN  i  (i.e.,  in  *triggwaR). 
Since  the  a-umlaut  could  not  have  occurred  before  the  time 
when  Got.-ON  -iggw-  <*-iuw-  came  into  being,  we  have  in 
connection  with  this  phonetic  change  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the 
a-umlaut  of  i. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  explaining  the  exemption  of 
the  radical  vowel  i  from  a-umlaut  in  *triggwaR> tryggr,  for, 
as  Kock®  points  out,  there  are  no  clear  cases  of  a-umlaut  of 
i>e  in  long  syllables. 

Even  if  we  should  accept  the  theory  (which  many  scholars® 
hold)  that  a-umlaut  of  i  had  already  begun  to  develop  in  long 
syllables,  the  presence  of  the  w  in  the  end  syllable  of  *trigg- 
waR  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  retention  of  original  i.  The 
zt'(=y)  operated  in  the  same  way  as  the  full  vowel  u  with  the 
result  that  the  i  of  the  radical  syllable  remained  unaffected 
(vowel  harmony)  by  the  -a  of  the  end  syllable  and  was  then 

‘  Cf.  Jacob  Sverdrup,  “Die  kurzen  Vokale  e  und  i  im  Gotischen,”  Norsk 
Tidskrift for  Sprogvidenskap  1, 199. 

*  Cf.  A.  Heusler,  Aisl.  Gramm.,*  §49.  As  an  example  of  the  exemption  of 
PG  eu  from  a-umlaut  Heusler  mentions  here  tryggr <*triuwaR. 

*  Cf.  A.  Kock,  “Der  o-Umlaut  in  den  altnord.  Sprachen,”  Beitr.,  23, 
549  fif. 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  various  views  on  this  point  see  Kock,  op.  cU., 
SUB. 
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further  labialized  to  y:  cf.  the  parallel  retention  of  before 
-gpt)a-\  *skuggwan> skugga  obliq.  cases  sing,  of  skuggi^  =  Goth, 
skuggwa;  *bruggwanaR>brugginn,  etc. 

II 

.4 -umlaut  of  u 

(a)  BrugZinn 

Brugdinn<*brugdanaR.  Noreen^  suggests  with  misgivings 
the  exemption  of  u  from  a-umlaut  due  to  the  intervening  -g'5-. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume  that  inter¬ 
vening  -g'd-  prevented  a-umlaut  of  u  for  the  same  reason  as 
did*  intervening  -*ggu'-  and  -gg-,  i.e.,  because  of  the  labializing 
influence  of  g  plus  a  consonant.  We  do  not  here  have  to  resort 
to  an  analogical  explanation. 

(b)  Drukkinn 

But  in  the  case  of  drukkinn  we  must  resort  to  analogy  be¬ 
cause  the  combination  -kk-  does  not  prevent  a-umlaut  of  m> 
0  (cf.  sokkinnistokkinn,  etc.). 

Noreen*  explains  the  u  in  drukkinn  as  borrowed  from  the 
preterite  plural  stem  drukkum.  But  until  there  is  discovered 
some  definite  reason  why  this  borrowing  should  have  been 
restricted  to  this  single  case  and  not  extended  to  other  past 
participial  forms  in  Olcel.  Noreen’s  explanation  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  as  a  mere  conjecture  which  has  no  foundation  in  facts. 
The  fact  is  that  this  tendency  to  make  the  radical  vowel  of  the 
strong  past  participle  identical  with  that  of  the  preterite  plural — 

‘  Cf.  Kock,  op.  cit.,  517  ff. 

‘  In  the  nominative  form  skuggi<*skuggw<t <*skuggwen  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  a-umlaut,  because  e:i<*ce  did  not  cause  a-uralaut;  see  Kock,  op.  cit., 
519  ff. 

^  Cf.  Noreen,  Aisl.  Gramm.,*  §61;  “Starktoniges  u  geht  in  o  iiber;  2.  Wenn 
in  der  nachsten  silbe  ein  . . . .  e  ohne  dazwischen  liegendes  gg  (und  gtS?)  .... 
steht.”  Note  the  question  mark  after  gtf. 

Neither  Heusler  {op.  cit.)  nor  Kock  {op.  cit.)  nor  R.  Iversen  {Norrcen 
Grammatikk)  attempt  to  explain  the  form  brugtSinn. 

*  Cf.  Kock,  op.  cU.,  517  ff. 

•  Cf.  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  §112,  1:  “.  . . .  drukkinn  ....  hat  u  aus  drukkum 
u.  a.” 
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already  far  progressed  in  OSwed. — was  restricted  in  Olcel. 
to  late  sporadic  and  dialectic  forms. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  seek  the  solution 
of  this  problem  in  a  purely  formal  analogy.  Analogy  may  take 
place  between  words  of  utterly  divergent  meanings  by  reason 
of  purely  phonetic  similarity.  But  in  this  case  parallels  should 
be  cited,  if  possible,  and  this  I  shall  do. 

*DrukkanaR>*drokkenn  replaced  by  drukkinn  after  the 
pattern  of  the  past  participial  type  brug'dinn:bruggin;  the 
points  of  contact  for  this  analogical  replacement  being  1)  a 
sonant  plus  r  (br-:dr-)  before  the  radical  vowel,  and  2)  a  palatal 
combination  {-g'S :-gg:-kk)  after  the  radical  vowel. 

As  a  parallel  for  1)  I  may  mention  *kl6m:kldinn  replaced 
by  kl6gnm:kleginn  after  the  pattern  of  sl6gum:sleginn,  due 
to  I  before  vowel;  for  2)  *sjo'5r  (<*Jt3«i?  =  Goth.  sidus,  cf. 
mjoZr <*mi'SuR)  replaced  by  si^r  after  the  pattern  of  friZr, 
due  to  3  after  vowel.  The  radical  vowel  in  all  these  cases  was 
originally  the  same,  just  as  in  the  case  of  drukkinn:  brug'5inn: 
brugginn  (i.e., «). 

This  explanation  deserves,  it  seems  to  me,  precedence  over 
Noreen’s  1)  because  it  has  parallels  to  support  it  (which  Noreen’s 
has  not)  and  2)  because  no  other  past  participial  form  of  the 
3rd  ablaut  series  with  radical  vowel  o  fulfils  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  (which  explains  the  sporadic  nature  of  the 
form  drukkinn)’,  cf.  the  type  stokkinn:sokkinn  viithontr-before 
the  radical  vowel  and  the  type  brostinnlkroppinn  without 
-kk  (a  palatal  combination)  after  the  radical  vowel. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 


University  of  Kansas 


REVIEWS 

Festskrift  til  Hjalmar  Falk.  Fra  Elever,  Venner  og  Kolleger.  Pp.  467.  Oslo, 

1927. 

This  Festskrift  does  not  differ  in  character  from  others  which  have  appeared 
and  are,  presumably,  going  to  appear — it  is  an  omnium  gatherum  of  articles 
which  ought  to  have  been  published  in  the  various  specialized  organs  devoted 
to  linguistics  and  comparative  philology,  folklore,  Germanic  philology,  history, 
etc.  Cannot  the  feelings  of  loyalty  to  a  great  scholar  and  teacher  find  a  more 
suitable  expression?  There  is  appended  a  bibliography  of  Falk’s  publications; 
but,  regrettably,  there  is  not  even  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Why? 

Naturally,  a  ‘review’  of  such  a  multifarious  collection,  containing  articles 
of  very  diverse  merit  and  appeal,  is  out  of  the  question.  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
summaries  of  those  papers  (out  of  31)  which  I  have  felt  competent  to  understand. 

The  Slavist,  Olaf  Broch  starts  off  with  an  article  on  the  5  sound  as  a  means 
of  expression  in  the  speech  of  Oslo  and  surroundings.  There  is  a  spontaneous 
change  from  s,  mostly  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  seemingly  quite 
independent  of  dialectal  development,  serving  the  need  of  greater  expressive¬ 
ness  in  a  number  of  moods.  One  might  even  say  that  svin  (for  svin)  sludder 
(for  sludder),  etc.  is  a  local  and  social  phenomenon — inexplicable,  as  is  every 
fashion,  for  the  reason  that  caprice  needs  no  explanation.  If,  in  Berlin,  Lehrer 
becomes  Lehra,  whereas  with  us,  potato  becomes  potaler,  what  else  can  be 
inferred? 

Reidar  Th.  Christiansen  furnishes  a  collection  of  142  magic  formulas, 
from  various  sources,  on  the  Stilling  of  Blood,  by  way  of  a  sample  of  a  new 
edition  of  Norwegian  TroUformler.  The  material  is  carefully  edited,  but  no 
commentary  is  as  yet  attempted. 

Already  Gudbrandr  Vlgfflsson  had  pointed  out  that  the  story  of  King 
Aun  (YngUttga  saga,  Chap.  25)  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
Kronos  in  Greek  mythology.  The  main  point  of  the  story  is  that  this  mythical 
ruler  achieves  a  long  life  by  sacrificing  nine  sons  to  Othin,  one  every  tenth  year, 
till  finally  he  has  to  be  fed  with  milk,  like  a  child,  and  that  he  died  when  the 
Swedes  prevented  him  from  sacrificing  also  the  tenth  son.  Eitrem  deepens 
the  parallel  with  the  Greek  god  who  devours  his  children,  adding  parallels 
from  myth  and  from  folklore.  Undoubtedly,  both  are  originally  fertility  demons 
who  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstling  progeny. 

Nils  Lid,  in  his  elaborate  and  illuminating  etymological  study  of  gand 
and  tyre  has  not  quite  convinced  me  of  the  correctness  of  his  thesis,  viz.  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  meaning  of  gand  as  a  missile,  the  gand  as  used  for  the 
broomstick-riding  of  witches  must  be  secondary.  The  very  opposite  seems  to 
be  the  case,  especially  when  we  consider  the  great,  in  fact  international,  spread 
of  this  superstition.  To  set  over  against  it,  traditions  restricted  to  Modem 
Scandinavia,  some  of  them  mutually  contradictory,  seems  mistaken. 

The  Great  Boyg  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt.  Knut  Liestol 
confirms  by  a  number  of  variants  Falk’s  opinion,  uttered  long  ago,  that  the 
Boyg  is  generally  conceived  as  a  giant  in  serpent  shape,  giants  being  gener- 
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ally  credited  with  the  ability  to  change  their  shapes.  Variants  are  found  not 
only  in  Norway  but  in  Scania  and  Jutland. 

The  venerable  Sanskritist,  Sten  Konow,  reminds  syntacticians  that  the 
peculiar  Scandinavian  phenomenon  of  ‘omitted  relative’  in  sentences  indicating 
name  or  geographical  situation  (e.g.  der  var  engang  en  got  kette  Ola)  may  well 
reflect  very  old  usage,  when  such  definitions  were  set  asyndetically  side  by  side 
without  any  connecting  particle  or  verb. 

C.  J.  S.  Marstrander,  writing  on  Gothic  filudeisei,  makes  it  entirely  likely 
that  this  word,  translating  Tovovpyta  ‘wiliness,’  instanced  twice,  is  dissimulated 
from  filtdeisei;  cf.  lubjaleis  ‘knowing  herbs,  magic.’  There  would,  then,  appear 
an  exact  analogy  to  O.  N.fiqlkunnr  ‘knowing  much,  having  magic  lore.’ 

Magnus  Olsen,  rejecting  Bugge’s  change  of  nema  to  nf.  d,  interprets  H$vam(51 
33*  by  faying  the  stress  on  the  first  Full  Line,  which  would  then  be  contrasted 
to  drliga:  “It  is  good  policy  to  make  one’s  chief  meal  early  in  the  morning — 
except  if  one  wishes  to  visit  folks;  for  then  it  might  happen  that  in  the  mean¬ 
while  one’s  appetite  grew  so  big  that  one  would  only  ‘feed’  at  table,  without 
giving  heed  to  the  conversation.” 

After  reading  Fredrik  Paasche’s  excellent  paper  on  the  author  of  the 
Speculum  Regale,  no  doubt  is  left  in  my  mind  that  the  intentionally  anonymous 
author  was  a  learned  theologian,  and  not  merely  a  chieftain  who  had  had  a 
sound  theological  training — indeed,  was  no  other  than  Einar  Smjbrbak,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Nidaros,  and  that  his  work  was  written  directly  after  the  coronation 
of  Magnus  Hakonsson  (1261-2). 

Reichbom-Kjennerud  treats  of  the  ancient  North  Germanic  conceptions 
of  human  physiology,  furnishing  a  sketch  of  magic  physiology  which,  though 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  is  replete  with  rare  information.  Among  other  things, 
he  explains  the  widely  held  popular  belief  that  looking  through  a  narrow  aper¬ 
ture  gives  one  the  power  to  see  things  hidden  otherwise,  by  the  fact  (known, 
by  the  way,  to  our  old  trappers)  that  this  procedure  eliminates  disturbing 
rays  and  affords  a  peculiarly  clear  vision. 

Johan  Schreiner  is  the  author  of  a  most  interesting  and  important  article 
on  the  Battle  of  Svolder.  Perhaps  no  other  quasi-historical  episode  has  given 
poets  and  romancers  so  grateful  a  material  as  the  fall  of  the  hero-king,  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  in  a  naval  battle  against  overwhelming  odds,  as  told  in  that  magni¬ 
ficent  chapter  of  the  Heimskringla.  However,  the  historian  is  forced  to  recognize 
that  the  various  sources  for  this  episode  show  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 
Schreiner  argues,  with  entire  conclusiveness,  that  it  was  not  at  all  for  fetching 
his  queen  Th3rra’s  possessions  that  Olaf  Tryggvason  undertook  his  fatal  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Vendland;  but  that  his  waning  power  in  Norway  forced  him  to  take 
the  offensive  against  Svein  of  Denmark  and  Earl  Erik  of  Sweden,  who  were 
allied  against  him.  He  counted  on  the  aid  of  their  enemy.  King  Boleslav  of 

*  Arliga  vertSar  skyli  matSr  opt  li, 
nema  til  kynm's  komi; 
sitr^ok"sn6pir,  l®tr  sem  sdlginn  s6, 
ok  kann  fregna  at  f&. 
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Poland,  and  of  the  foxy  Earl  Sigvalde  of  JOmsvfking  fame.  But  the  latter 
betrayed  Olaf,  making  peace  with  Svein  and  joining  the  allies  in  the  ambush 
laid  for  Olaf  at  Svolder.  The  latter’s  weakness  in  Norway  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  the  reaction,  especially  in  the  Trondelag,  against  his  impetuous 
Christianizing  activities. 

Elis  Wadstein  rather  hazardously,  it  would  seem  to  me,  argues  long- 
continued  commercial  relations  of  Frisians  with  Russia  in  early  times,  on  the 
basis  of  a  doubtful  etymology. 

August  Western  furnishes  exhaustive  examples,  both  for  the  older  and 
modern  tongues,  of  the  ‘aspects’’  of  the  Norwegian  verb.  Of  the  seven  aspects 
distinguished,  the  continuative,  the  perfective,*  the  ingressive,  the  mutative, 
the  productive,  the  iterative,  and  the  frequentative,  at  least  the  last  two  seem 
to  me  practically  the  same  and  often  practically  indistinguishable. 

Finally,  there  are  important  articles,  by  Hjalmar  Lindroth,  on  the  tenues 
in  Pre-Germanic;  by  Jakob  Sverdrup,  on  the  aorist  in  the  Germanic  verb 
system  and  the  formation  of  the  strong  preterit;  and  by  Elias  Wesson,  on  the 
history  of  the  declension  of  the  feminine — all  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
do  justice  to  in  a  review. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 

The  University  of  Texas 

PICARESQUE  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH 

LANDSTRYKERE,  Knut  Hamsum,  Oslo,  1927.  Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag. 

Two  V’ols.  Pp.  626. 

The  recent  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  to  a  Scandinavian  author  for  the 
sixth  time  since  the  foundation  was  established  in  1901  is  another  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  northern  Europe  is  no  obscure  comer  of  the 
literary  mafa  mundi.  Admirers  of  the  art  of  Sigrid  Undset  think  no  better 
choice  could  have  been  made.  If  anything,  the  distinction  was  past  due. 

The  last  Scandinavian  author  to  receive  this  coveted  prize  was  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun.  Since  1920  the  year  of  his  recognition  the  grand  prix  has  been  awarded 
to  two  French,  a  like  number  of  Irish,  one  Spanish,  one  Italian  (a  woman) 
and  one  Polish  writer.  Sigrid  Undset  is  the  third  woman  to  attain  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  previous  recipients  having  been  Selma  Lagerlof  and  GraziaDeledda. 
It  is  worth  knowing  and  noting  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  woman  novelist  Concha 
Espina  was  one  of  the  candidates  under  serious  consideration  for  the  1928 
award. 

The  present  year  will  mark  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Knut  Hansun’s 
entry  upon  the  scene  as  an  author  with  a  short  collection  of  essays  reflecting 
his  impressions  of  kvltur  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  Eighties.  His  most 

’  We  seem  to  lack  a  serviceable  term  corresponding  to  the  German-Scan- 
dinavian  Aktionsart. 

'  Den  punktuelle  aksjonsart,  which  Western  prefers,  can  hardly  be  rendered 
in  English  by  the  same  term. 
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recent  novel,  LANDSTRYKERE,  is  now  a  year  old  in  Norway,  but  is  as  yet 
little  known  in  America.  Presumably  it  will  be  brought  out  in  translation  in 
due  time  by  his  American  publisher,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Hamsun 
here  makes  at  least  a  half  gesture  at  including  us  in  the  scene. 

This  novel  Uke  SEGELFOSS  TOWN,  THE  WOMEN  AT  THE  PUMP, 
GROWTH  OF  THE  SOIL  and  LAST  CHAPTER  is  a  two  volume  work. 
Hamsun  seems,  as  most  other  European  novelists  of  note,  to  have  definitely 
committed  himself  to  double-barrelled  shooting  irons.  The  professors  of  the 
art  of  fiction  tell  us  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  short  story.  Be  that  as  it  may; 
this  is  certainly  not  the  age  of  the  short  novel,  witness  the  array  of  imposing 
Big  Berthas  that  have  thundered  outre  mer  for  a  score  of  years  and  still  continue 
to  come:  Proustian  prolixities  in  trilogies  and  tetralogies,  Valle-Incldn’s  Sonatas 
in  the  classical  four  movements,  Reymont’s  lyric  peasant  novel  in  a  similar 
cadre,  Undset’s  trilogies  of  Medieval  Norway,  Romain  Rolland’s  A  ME  EN¬ 
CHANTER  in  four  visions  to  say  nothing  of  JEAN  CHRISTO PHE  in  double¬ 
suite  form  at  the  very  least. 

The  Hamsun  enthusiast  who  has  done  the  earlier  works  of  the  great 
Norwegian  novelist  at  one  sitting  will  have  to  revise  his  reading  schedule  for 
the  Hamsun  of  today.  Two  days  on  union  schedule  (old  style)  are  a  fair  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  perusal  of  both  volumes.  Yet,  for  all  its  length  and  panoramic 
scope,  it  is  not  monotonous.  The  rich  variety  of  incident  and  the  lifelike  reunion 
of  the  various  sets  of  characters  in  this  long  pageant  of  popular  life  more  than 
compensates  for  the  prolixity  of  the  story.  It  is  a  capital  collection  of  genre 
billeder  done  in  fat  heavy  oils. 

The  tale  is  strongly  reminiscent  in  many  respects  of  THE  WOMEN  AT 
THE  PUMP  in  which  the  author  seems  definitely  to  turn  his  attention  to 
life  among  the  lower  classes  of  society  with  just  enough  of  the  middle  class 
element  introduced  to  afford  contrast.  IN  LANDSTRYKERE  Hamsun  has 
however,  practically  left  the  bourgeois  out  of  the  picture,  and  now  devotes 
himself  wholly  to  a  study  of  that  classic  bas-fond  type  peculiar  especially  to 
Spanish  literature  of  the  golden  age:  the  ptcaro.  The  vagabond  as  a  literary 
type  is  something  of  an  exotic  bird  in  the  modern  Norwegian  novel,  at  least  up 
to  Hamsun’s  day.  Possibly  one  might  view  some  of  the  popular  types  in  Bj^rn- 
son’s  peasant  novels  as  prototypes  of  the  figure,  notably  some  of  the  itinerant 
peddlers  and  vagabond  hired-men.  With  Hamsun  the  picaro  becomes  a  more 
frequent  visitor  on  the  scene.  Primitive  ancestors  of  the  figure  are  Coldevin 
in  VIRGIN  SOIL  and  especially  Glahn  in  PAN,  though  neither  one  has  much 
in  common  with  the  Spanish  rogue  save  the  love  of  adventure  and  a  decided 
wanderlust.  These  novels  date  from  the  early  nineties.  In  1906  we  find  a 
further  development  of  the  character  in  Knut  Peterson,  the  vagabond  of 
UNDER  THE  AUTUMN  STAR,  who  reappears  three  years  later  in  A  WAN¬ 
DERER  PLAYS  WITH  THE  MUTE.  Critics  have  repeatedly  dwelt  on  the 
autobiographical  significance  of  this  vagabond  figure,  and  see  in  him  Knut 
Hamsun,  the  arch-vagabond  that  was,  before  success  enabled  him  to  set  up 
as  a  country  squire  on  a  magnificent  farmstead  of  his  own. 
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IN  LANDSTRYKERE  Hamsun  has  evidently  decided  to  have  done  with 
half-length  portraits  of  the  type,  for  the  vagabond  here  no  longer  plays  a  minor 
r61e  but  holds  the  stage  as  the  central  figure.  In  fact  there  are  two  of  him,  and 
pharo  number  two  is  even  more  picaresque  than  the  hero.  Besides  this  pair, 
Edevart  and  August,  who  wander  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Norway  in  search 
of  adventure  and  gain,  now  as  peddlers,  now  as  fisherman,  there  is  introduced 
a  veritable  picaroon  gallery  for  our  delectation:  Old  Papst,  the  wandering 
Jew,  vender  of  watches,  who  represents  a  real  and  effective  addition  to  Ham- 
suniana;  Lovise  Doppen  and  her  ex-convict  husband;  Skaaros,  adventurer  in 
love,  who  comes  to  a  grewsome  end  in  midst  of  his  philanderings;  a  team  of 
ambulant  hand-organ  men  who  pass  themselves  off  as  Armenian  refugees. 
As  far  as  incident  and  action  are  concerned  the  whole  tale  is  a  kaleidoscope  of 
thieveries,  cheatings,  tricks,  lies  and  bragadocio,  brawls,  and  ipisodes  d' amour. 
August,  arch-rogue,  man  of  mystery,  world-traveller,  raconteur  and  braggart 
furnishes  a  generous  measure  of  riotous  laughter  with  the  tales  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  and  is,  far  and  away,  the  best  character  delineation  in  the  story.  Thanks 
to  him  LANDSTRYKERE  contains  more  laughter  than  usually  goes  with  the 
Hamsun  formula.  He  is  a  colossal  figure,  and  in  another  age  and  clime  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Rabelais’  pen. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Nordland  along  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  last  century.  To  American  readers  this  work  will  be  of  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  Hamsun  here  touches  on  some  phases  of  economic 
conditions  that  induced  a  heavy  wave  of  immigration  to  the  United  States 
during  this  period.  In  several  scenes  between  stay-at-homes  and  returned 
£migrds  the  author  effectively  contrasts  old-and  new-world  ideas  of  content¬ 
ment  and  standards  of  living.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  add  that  Hamsun 
takes  full  advantage  of  these  situations,  exaggerating  the  fabulous  tales  of  El 
Dorado,  the  Almighty  Dollar  and  the  Flesh  Pots  in  his  best  satiric  vein. 

Olav  K.  Lundeberg 

U niversily  of  Illinois 


THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met  in  the  Music 
Hall  Library,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  3  and  4, 1929. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  3,  2  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor  Henning 
Larsen.  President  L.  W.  Boe  of  St.  Olaf  College  in  his  address  of  welcome  spoke 
of  the  interest  in  Scandinavian  study  at  St.  Olaf.  He  spoke  appreciatively  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Society  and  said  that  St.  Olaf  College  was  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  possible. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  The  Women  Characters  in  Ibsen’s  Samfundets  SWtter.  A  Comparison 
with  the  Earlier  Versions  of  the  Play — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturte- 
vant.  University  of  Kansas.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Heiming 
Larsen,  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  and  C.  N.  Gould,  Miss  Maren  Michelet,  and  Professor 
A.  C.  Paulson. 

2.  Old  Norse  Notes  and  Queries — 15  minutes.  By  Professor  Henning  Lar¬ 
sen,  University  of  Iowa.  Discussed  by  Professors  O.  E.  Rolvaag  and  A.  M. 
Sturtevant. 

3.  Traditions  of  Supernatural  and  Venerated  Cattle  in  Scandinavia — 
20  minutes.  By  Professor  C.  N.  Gould,  University  of  Chicago.  Discussed  by 
Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

4.  The  Adjustment  of  a  Pioneer  Pastor  to  American  Conditions — 20 
minutes.  By  Miss  Karen  Larsen,  St.  Olaf  College.  Discussed  by  Professors 
C.  N.  Gould  and  Joseph  Alexis  and  Miss  Maren  Michelet. 

5.  German  Folksongs  in  Sweden — 15  minutes.  By  Mr.  John  Broderius. 
Discussed  by  Professor  O.  E.  Rolvaag  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Frederiksen. 

6.  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  in  the  Icelandic — 20  minutes.  By  Professor 
Richard  Beck,  Thiel  College.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Beck,  this  paper  was 
read  by  Professor  Henning  Larsen. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  (1)  Nominating,  Professors 
A.  C.  Paulson  and  Joseph  Alexis  and  Miss  Maren  Michelet;  (2)  Auditing, 
Dean  J.  Jorgen  Thompson  and  Mr.  John  Broderius;  (3)  On  Resolutions,  Prof. 
A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

There  were  thirty-four  present  at  this  session. 

At  6:30  the  Society  had  dinner  at  St.  Olaf  College.  Professor  Henning 
Larsen  served  as  toastmaster.  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  spoke,  first  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  afterwards  in  English,  on  what  is  meant  by  the  Norwegian  spirit. 
Though  not  a  Scandinavian  himself  he  believed  he  had  caught  much  of  the 
Northern  spirit.  Professor  O.  E.  Rolvaag  spoke  in  Norwegian  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Society  might  again  convene  at  St.  Olaf  College.  He  was 
certain  that  there  would  always  be  a  deep  interest  in  Scandinavian  studies  here. 
Mr.  D.  M.  Frederiksen  made  use  of  the  Danish  language  and  called  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  as  Denmark  owed  much  to  Norway,  so  Norway  was  indebted 
in  various  ways  to  Denmark.  President  L.  W,  Boe  brought  out  the  importance 
of  the  contribution  of  the  so-called  small  countries.  Professor  Joseph  Alexis 
spoke  in  Swedish  on  the  encouraging  growth  of  the  Society  and  on  the  future 
outlook.  Professor  C.  N.  Gould  showed  how  the  knowledge  of  another  language 
enriches  one’s  life. 

There  were  thirty-five  present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  4,  9.00  a.m. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor 
Henning  Larsen. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  accepted  together  with  the 
report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following:  “The  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  desires  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  cordial  welcome  which  St.  Olaf  College  has  extended  to  its  members 
at  its  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting.  The  Society  especially  appreciates  the 
efforts  of  the  Local  Committee  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment 
of  the  individual  members.  The  Society  feels  that  through  this  loyal  spirit 
of  co-operation  the  cause  for  which  the  Society  was  founded  has  been  materially 
furthered.”  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Professor  C.  N.  Gould,  University  of  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  Professor  Jules  Mauritzson,  Augustana  College. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Educational  Secretary,  Miss  Maren  Michelet,  South  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant, 
University  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee:  for  three  years.  Professor  Adolph 
B.  Benson,  Yale  University,  and  Professor  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  St.  Olaf  College;  for 
two  years.  Professor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa, 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  persons  contributing  one  hundred  dollars 
or  more  to  the  Endowment  Fund  be  made  Patron  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  the  College  Auditorium,  where  the  final  paper 
was  read  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  St.  Olaf  College. 

7.  Past  and  Future  Contacts  between  Scandinavia  and  America — 25 
minutes.  By  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary 
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CALIFORNIA  (continued) 
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Dr.  Julius  Lincoln 

Mr.  John  E.  Ericsson 

Mr.  A.  E.  Lindau 

Rev.  T.  0.  Firing 

Dr.  C.  E.  Lindberg 

Mr.  Erik  F.  Fischer 

Rev.  Herbert  W.  Linden 

Mr.  Hugo  B.  Fischer 

Mr.  Oliver  A.  Linder 

Miss  Zuleima  0.  Fossum 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lindvall 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Freeman 

Miss  Myrtle  C.  Dinner 

Dr.  Anders  Frick 

Mr.  L.  H.  Lund 

Mr.  Elias  Frimann 

Prof.  0.  K.  Lundeberg 

Miss  Agnes  V.  Fromdn 

Dr.  Carl  Hjalmar  Lundquist 

Mr.  Seth  Ernst  Gordon 

Dean  Peter  C.  Lutkin 

Prof.  Chester  N.  Gould 

Dr.  Adolph  M.  Magnus 

Mr.  Frank  Gustafson 

Miss  Kjaerstine  Mathiesen 

Dr.  Olga  F.  Gustafson 

Prof.  Jules  Mauritzson 

Mr.  Marcus  N.  Gustavson 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Melin 

Mr.  Ed.  Hagemann 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Mitchell 

Prof.  Herbert  C.  Hansen 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Mdller 

Mr.  Jens  C  Hansen 

Mr.  S.  E.  Naess 

Mr.  Marcus  L.  Hansen 

Dr.  John  Nelson 

Prof.  Haldor  Hanson 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Nelson 

Dr.  Halvor  C.  Hanson 

Mr.  N.  A.  Nelson 

Miss  Helen  M.  Hanson 

Mr.  G.  P.  Norin 

Mrs.  Roy  Hawkinson 

Mr.  Leonard  T.  Norlie 

Miss  AdHe  Hedeen 

Mr.  Augustus  E.  Olson 

Dr.  Max  Henius 

Mr.  Elmer  G.  Olson 

Mr.  C.  Oscar  Hiis 

Mr.  Ernst  W.  Olson 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hogland 

Rev.  Geo.  R.  Olson 

Mr.  J.  A.  Horberg 

Prof.  H.  0.  Olson 

Mr.  Andrew  Hummeland 

Rev.  Oscar  N.  Olson 

Mr.  Thorkild  Jacobsen 

Mrs.  Robert  Olson 

Dr.  Florence  E.  Janson 

Mr.  Walter  Olson 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Jarl 

Mr.  Birger  Osland 

Mr.  Jens  Jensen 

Mr.  John  A.  Ouse 
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ILLINOIS  (continued) 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stange 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stedje 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Stibolt 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Stromberg 
Mr.  Carl  G.  Swanson 
Mr.  Jacob  Swanson 
Miss  Nellie  Swanson 
Mr.  Birger  Swenson 
Dr.  Archer  Taylor 
Mr.  Nils  Temte 
Mr.  C.  H.  J.  Thorby 
Dr.  George  A.  Torrison 
Judge  O.  M.  Torrison 
Dr.  Nils  Tuveson 
Mr.  John  S.  Unger 
Dr.  J.  L.  Urheim 
Mr.  A.  Veseen 
Mr.  Ernest  Vincey 
Mr.  Donnie  Wahlgren 
Mr.  Elmer  L.  Wedin 
Dr.  Axel  Werelius 
Dr.  H.  M.  Westergaard 
Mr.  J.  M.  Westerlin 
Prof.  Chas.  A.  Williams 
Mr.  Knox  Wilson 
Mr.  Andreas  Wittrup 


Mr.  Paul  A.  Paulson 
Mr.  John  M.  Pederson 
Mrs.  Berthe  C.  Petersen 
Mr.  August  P.  Peterson 
Mr.  C.  S.  Peterson 
Mr.  D.  R.  Peterson 
Mr.  John  S.  Peterson 
Dr.  Peter  Peterson 
Mr.  C.  A.  Pettersen 
Mrs.  Jennie  N.  Phelps 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Pihlfeldt 
Miss  Esther  H.  Rapp 
Mr.  H.  P.  Rasmussen 
Dr.  Ingeborg  Rasmussen 
Mr.  Bo  de  Ribbing 
Mr.  A.  S.  Riddervold 
Mr.  Chas  H.  Rosberg 
Royal  Danish  Consulate 
Mr.  Otto  G.  Ryden 
Mr.  Vernon  Ryding 
Miss  Inger  M.  Schjoldager 
Mr.  Chas  E.  Schlytem 
Dr.  O.  L.  Schmidt 
Mr.  John  J.  Sonsteby 
Prof.  John  W.  Spargo 


Mr.  Donald  F.  Bond 
Miss  M.  Collman 
Prof.  E.  L.  Eriksen 
Rev.  C.  Jeppesen 


INDIANA 

Rev.  E.  H.  Karlson 
Mr.  Hulbert  H.  Kidd 
Prof.  Stith  Thompson 
Mr.  A.  G.  Witting 


Miss  Annette  Andersen 
Mr.  Carl  F.  Anderson 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Anderson 
Miss  Josephine  Amquist 
Rev.  Victor  E.  Beck 
Rev.  Carl  A.  Bengtson 
Rev.  Emil  Bergren 
Mr.  Harry  K.  Blomstrand 
Dr.  O.  Boe 
Mr.  Hans  H.  Dalaker 
Rev.  O.  Nimrod  Ebb 
Rev.  Waldo  Ekeberg 
Dr.  H.  A.  Elmquist 


IOWA 

Mr.  H.  A.  Gregersen 
Miss  Petra  A.  Hagen 
Mr.  Nelius  L.  Halvorson 
Dr.  A.  S.  Hansen 
Mr.  Einar  1.  Haugen 
Miss  Clara  Jacobsen 
Prof.  Valdemar  S.  Jensen 
Mr.  Oscar  E.  Johnson 
Rev.  J.  Jorgensen 
Mrs.  Edith  Krappe 
Rev.  Kr.  Kvamme 
Mr.  Paulus  J.  H.  Lange 
Prof.  Henning  Larsen 
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IOWA  (continued) 

Rev.  Ole  Shefveland 
Dr.  Arthur  Solvsberg 
Miss  Marie  Sorenson 
Mr.  C.  E.  Spar 
Dr.  T.  Stabo 
Prof.  R.  O.  Storvick 
Rev.  K.  A.  Stromberg 
Dr.  G.  N.  Swan 
Dr.  J.  E.  Swanson 
Miss  Sadie  Thome 
Mr.  A.  O.  Tobiassen 
Mr.  E.  Wahlstrom 
Mr.  H.  C.  Wegerslev 

KANSAS 

Miss  Mamie  Matson 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Oberg 
Rev.  Gustav  A.  Peterson 
Dr.  John  C.  Rudolph 
Prof.  Walter  E.  Sandelius 
Prof.  Birger  Sandzen 
Mr.  M.  Ernest  Skofstad 
Prof.  Albert  M.  Sturtevant 
Miss  Edla  C.  Wahlin 
Miss  Vendla  Wahlin 

KENTUCKY 


Prof.  Ingeborg  G.  Lommen 
Mr.  E.  M.  Lundien 
Dean  Nilsine  Nasby 
Rev.  Geo.  S.  Natwick 
Rev.  A.  Norrbom 
Mr.  Carl  A.  Norrbom 
Mr.  L.  M.  Oleson 
Prof.  O.  A.  Olson 
Pres.  Oscar  L.  Olson 
Mr.  E.  K.  Putnam 
Dr.  W.  Rodemann 
Miss  Maja  Sabelstrom 
Dean  Carl  E.  Seashore 


Miss  Josephine  Burnham 
Miss  Bertha  E.  Colline 
Prof.  Emil  O.  Deere 
Miss  Aase  George 
Rev.  E.  Hjalmar  Jackson 
Prof.  Carl  I.  Kilander 
Miss  Mary  E.  Larson 
Miss  Anna  M.  Learned 
Rev.  A.  P.  Martin 


Mrs.  Anna  Ernberg 
Rev.  Henrik  Plambeck 


Mr.  Carl  A.  V.  Carlson 
Dr.  Stefan  Einarsson 
Mr.  Holger  Jensen 
Consul  Holger  A.  Koppel 
Prof.  Kemp  Malone 


MAINE 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  John  Phelps 
Mr.  R.  Reimann 
Prof.  Joseph  S.  Shefloe 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Wad 
Prof.  A.  E.  Zucker 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs.  C.  Bache-Wiig 
Mr.  Albert  G.  Bergquist 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Booth 
Dr.  Arthur  Burkhard 
Mr.  James  R.  Caldwell 
Rev.  C.  Wm.  Carlson 
Dr.  F.  S.  Cawley 
Mrs.  Bertha  Reed  Coffman 


Mr.  Samuel  H.  Cross 
Mr.  W.  Elmer  Ekblaw 
Dr.  John  Ekholm 
Mr.  Thorsten  A.  Gustafson 
Mr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
Mrs.  Gena  G.  Hickox 
Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Hoag 
Prof.  William  Hovgaard 
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MASSACHUSETTS  (continued) 

Mr.  Eric  G.  Ingeson-Ingles  Miss  Dorothy  C.  Peterson 

Mr.  Geo.  N.  Jeppson  Prof.  F.  N.  Robinson 

Mr.  Ames  Johnston  Rev.  David  Segerstrom 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  C.  Lieder  Mr.  John  W.  Severin 

Prof.  Paul  R.  Lieder  Dr.  Taylor  Starck 

Mr.  Waldemar  Lindgren  Mr.  Henry  H.  Stevens 

Prof.  O.  W.  Long  Mr.  W.  F.  Twaddell 

Mr.  Francis  Peabody  Magoun,  Jr.  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Walcott 
Mr.  John  Marshall  Prof.  John  A.  Walz 

Rev.  Viggo  C.  Mengers  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Whitmore 

Rev.  P.  E.  Nordgren  Prof.  Josef  Wiehr 

MICHIGAN 

Dr.  C.  E.  HoSsten 
Miss  Wihelmina  Hoyseth 
Mr.  Oscar  T.  Lundbom 
Mr.  Theodor  H.  Millington 
Mr.  Otto  A.  Nelson 
Mr.  Andrew  Nybo 
Prof.  F.  W.  Peterson 
Prof.  Henry  J.  Van  Andel 
Pres.  Axel  E.  Vestling 
Mr.  John  0.  Viking 
Dr.  Carl  O.  Williams 


MINNESOTA 


Prof.  A.  A.  Aas 

Rev.  Svante  A.  Eriing 

Mr.  B.  0.  Adler 

Mr.  Haakon  Falk 

Mr.  Alfred  Adsem 

Mr.  Martin  F.  Falk 

Mr.  Hjalmar  0.  Ahl 

Miss  Pauline  Farseth 

Dr.  C.  G.  Arvidson 

Prof.  E.  A.  Finstrom 

Mr.  Hallvard  Askeland 

Prof.  Nils  Flaten 

Rev.  L.  B.  Benson 

Dean  G.  S.  Ford 

Mr.  Johan  Benzendal 

Mr.  Walter  Fosnes 

Pres.  L.  W.  Boe 

Mr.  D.  M.  Frederiksen 

Rev.  E.  A.  Bongfeldt 

Rev.  C.  E.  Frisk 

Mr.  A.  C.  Borgeson 

Mr.  Anton  Gilbertson 

Prof.  Gisle  Bothne 

Miss  Lina  Gjems 

Miss  Alice  T.  Brenden 

Prof.  P.  M.  Glasoe 

Miss  Gudrun  I.  Carlson 

Dr.  Arvid  Gordh 

Prof.  F.  M.  Christiansen 

Mr.  Jens  K.  Grondahl 

Prof.  A.  C.  Clausen 

Miss  T.  Marie  Gronvold 

Judge  J.  A.  Dahl 

Miss  Esther  Gulbrandsen 

Mr.  Erik  Dahlhielm 

Dr.  H.  Arvid  Hagstrom 

Mr.  B.  R.  Eggan 

Mr.  Carl  G.  0.  Hansen 

Mr.  Johan  Egilsrud 

Dr.  Lars  0.  Haug 

Mr.  Arvid  Ekstrand 

Mr.  Nanne  Hedin 

Mr.  John  L.  Anderson 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Arvidson 
Dr.  O.  S.  Behrents 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Bredvold 
Mr.  C.  E.  Burklund 
Prof.  Oscar  J.  Campbell 
Miss  Signe  M.  Dahl 
Rev.  P.  O.  Dahlberg 
Mr.  Carl  L.  Dahbtrom 
Mr.  Elmer  L.  Hallan 


MINNESOTA  (continued) 


Mr.  K.  0.  Hegg 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Newgren 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hjelmstad 

Mr.  Nils  Nilson 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hjetland 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Norem 

Prof.  Carl  P.  Hojbjerg 

Rev.  Amandus  Norman 

Rev.  Jesper  Holmquist 

Prof.  0.  W.  Oestlund 

Mr.  Alf  Houkom 

Rev.  Adolf  Olson 

Miss  Ida  Huglin 

Rev.  P.  E.  Ording 

Rev.  C.  0.  Isakson 

Mr.  D.  J.  Orfield 

Miss  Nora  Jacobsen 

Mr.  John  M.  Omes 

Mr.  Nils  Leon  Jacnson 

Dr.  Jno.  E.  Oslund 

Rev.  M.  Casper  Jolinshoy 

Prof.  A.  C.  Paulson 

Mr.  Chas.  Johnson 

Dr.  Conrad  Peterson 

Rev.  Constant  Johnson 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Quist 

Dr.  Oscar  T.  Kalin 

Mr.  Sam  A.  Rask 

Dr.  Karl  J.  Karlson 

Prof.  M.  S.  Reppe 

Prof.  K.  A.  Kilander 

Dr.  C.  M.  Roan 

Mrs.  0.  Lampland 

Prof.  0.  E.  Rolvaag 

Miss  Karen  Larsen 

Prof.  C.  0.  Rosendahl 

Mr.  Victor  E.  Lawson 

Dr.  G.  L.  Rudell 

Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Leatherman 

Dr.  W.  B.  Ruud 

Miss  Hilda  C.  Lengby 

Mr.  C.  W.  Schevenius 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lengby 

Rev.  John  P.  Seaberg 

Mr.  Otto  Leonardson 

Dr.  Gilbert  Seashore 

Rev.  G.  Lindau 

Mr.  Ivar  Sivertsen 

Mr.  Aug.  J.  Lindvall 

Mr.  P.  L.  Slagsvold 

Rev.  Ole  Lokensgaard 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Spongberg 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Lund 

Mr.  L.  Stavnheim 

Mr.  T.  B.  Madsen 

Prof.  M.  J.  Stolee 

Miss  Lilian  M.  Magnusson 

Prof.  A.  A.  Stomberg 

Miss  Marie  Malmin 

Mrs.  Wm.  Storlie 

Rev.  R.  Malmin 

Prof.  Borghild  K.  Sundheim 

Dr.  C.  J.  Martinson 

Mr.  E.  Gust  Swanson 

Supt.  A.  C.  Matheson 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Swanson 

Mrs.  Joseph  Meidt 

Prof.  David  P.  Swenson 

Rev.  C.  C.  Mengers 

Dr.  John  Telleen 

Miss  Maren  Michelet 

Dean  J.  Jorgen  Thompson 

Mr.  Jens  P.  Miller 

Miss  Anna  M.  Thykesen 

Mr.  A.  E.  Nelson 

Mr.  Martin  Tingdale 

Dr.  E.  H.  Nelson 

Mr.  Swan  J.  Tumblad 

Rev.  N.  J.  W.  Nelson 

Prof.  C.  M.  Weswig 

Mr.  K.  Neutson 

Mrs.  Claudia  Hansen  Wunder 
Rev.  N.  M.  Ylvisaker 

MISSOURI 

Prof.  Hermann  Almstedt 

Prof.  Otto  Heller 

Prof.  H.  M.  Belden 

Prof.  Palmer  T.  Hogenson 

Mr.  Ernest  0.  Brostrom 

Mr.  Richard  Jente 
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■  MISSOURI  (continued) 

Miss  Synnove  Larsen  Prof.  H.  W.  Nordmeyer 

Prof.  Wesley  R.  Long  Mr.  F.  W.  Rabe 

Prof.  Josef  F.  Nelson  Dr.  G.  E.  Wahlin 

Prof.  Arthur  E.  Wald 

MONTANA 

Mr.  Hans  C.  Boe  Rev.  J.  Helmer  Olson  Mr.  W.  J.  Wallin 

NEBRASKA 

Rev.  Albin  N.  Osterholm 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Palmer 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Peterson 
Prof.  Martin  S.  Peterson 
Mr.  G.  Prestegaard 
Mr.  I.  Sibbemsen 
Dr.  Leonard  Stromberg 
Miss  Esther  Sward 
Miss  Ida  Sward 
Mr.  Axel  C.  R.  Swenson 
Miss  Martina  Swenson 
Mr.  Nelson  T.  Thorson 
Vice  Consul  T.  Vinell 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Miss  Naomi  M.  G.  Ekdahl  Prof.  John  M.  Poor 

Mr.  Jens  Fredrick  Larsen  Prof.  W.  K.  Stewart 

NEW  JERSEY 

Prof.  John  P.  Hoskins 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Krejci 
Captain  V.  Lassen 
Mr.  C.  R.  Lindblom 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Newton 
Mr.  Axel  Olsen 
Rev.  A.  S.  Pearson 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Priest 
Prof.  W.  D.  Zinnecker 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Herman  O.  Amble  Mr.  Carl  Antonsen 

Mr.  A.  H.  Andersen  Mr.  Marc  Baldwin 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Anderson  Mrs.  H.  V.  Barclay 

Dr.  J.  Alfred  Anderson  Prof.  A.  J.  Bamouw 

Mr.  Oscar  V.  Anderson  Rev.  Andreas  Bersagel 

Mr.  A.  A.  Andersson  Prof.  G.  Z.  Betz 

Mr.  A.  LeRoy  Andrews  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Blanchard 

Mr.  Ansten  Anstensen  Mr.  Ben  Blessum 


Mr.  E.  Christian  Andersen 
Mr.  S.  Axel  Anderson 
Mrs.  Wm.  Armbruster 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Armstrong 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Bender 
Dean  Frans  Ericsson 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Gunter 
Prof.  Walter  Gustafson 
Mr.  Abel  Hansen 


Rev.  A.  F.  Aimer 
Dr.  A.  N.  Anderson 
Mr.  C.  C.  Carlsen 
Prof.  C.  O.  Carlson 
Dr.  Carl  C.  Engberg 
Miss  Nellie  F.  Falk 
Mr.  Carl  O.  Hedeen 
Supt.  Conrad  Jacobson 
Rev.  Emil  Johnson 
Mr.  J.  F.  Nelson 
Rev.  P.  A.  Nelson 
Mr.  Petrus  C.  Nelson 
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NEW  YORK  (continued) 

Mrs.  A.  Bockman 

Mr.  Evald  B.  Lawson 

Prof.  Frithiof  C.  Borgeson 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Leach 

Prof.  Olaf  M.  Brauner 

Mr.  H.  T.  Lindeberg 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Broman 

Mr.  Gustave  S.  Lindgren 

Mr.  Frank  Carlson 

Mr.  Carl  Eric  Lindin 

Rev.  Oscar  E.  Cassling 

Dr.  C.  Lundbeck 

Mr.  Ernest  Cawcroft 

Rev.  David  Lunquist 

Mr.  Henry  Commager 

Mrs.  Metthea  K.  Mathiasen 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Crane 

Miss  Tyra  Mauritzson 

Mr.  Janies  Creese 

Dr.  C.  G.  Molin 

Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson 

Mr.  H.  Esk  Moller 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eckman 

Mr.  Axel  Moth 

Mr.  Walfred  Erickson 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Nelson 

Mr.  E.  V.  Eskesen 

Mr.  B.  Nordholm 

Mr.  Oscar  J.  Falness 

Dr.  0.  M.  Norlie 

Prof.  Robt.  Fife 

Mr.  Ludvig  Norman 

Miss  C.  F.  Fiske 

Mr.  Anders  Orbeck 

Mrs.  John  P.  Floan 

Dr.  Alfred  Ostrom 

Rev.  J.  Gullans 

Mr.  Helge  Petersen 

Miss  Dorothea  Gothson 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson 

Prof.  Luise  Haessler 

Prof.  Paul  R.  Pope 

Mr.  John  D.  Hage 

Mrs.  F.  C.  W.  Rambusch 

Prof.  A.  L.  Harris 

Miss  Maud  L.  Ransom 

Mr.  Philip  Wm.  Hausmann 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy 

Mrs.  Paul  Herman 

Dr.  P.  A.  Rydberg 

Prof.  Halldor  Hermannsson 

Mr.  A.  N.  Rygg 

Prof.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser  Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt 

Mr.  A.  L.  Holme 

Prof.  Gustav  0.  Soderlund 

Dr.  Johannes  Hoving 

Mr.  Axel  Staal 

Mrs.  Velma  S.  Howard 

Prof.  Morton  C.  Stewart 

Prof.  Paul  Smith  Jacobsen 

Consul  August  Stillesen 

Mr.  Halvor  Jacobsen 

Mr.  Alvin  J.  Swanson 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Jacobson 

Mr.  Edgar  Swenson 

Mr.  Chas  K.  Johansen 

Mr.  Robert  Van  Iderstine 

Mr.  Emil  F.  Johnson 

Dr.  Mathilda  K.  Wallin 

Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkbride 

Mr.  Gus  Wetterstrom 

Miss  Hanna  A.  Larsen 

Miss  Elin  Wikander 

Mr.  H.  T.  Larson 

Rev.  A.  A.  Wilfrid 

Prof.  G.  R.  Vowles 

Mr.  John  Winnberg 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dr.  J.  G.  Ameberg 
Mr.  Sigurd  Bue 
Mr.  Hansen  Evesmith 


Dr.  Gudmund  J.  Gislason 
Rev.  K.  O.  Gjemes 
Mr.  Theodore  Hanson 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  (continued) 


Mr.  Geo.  P.  Honines 
Mr.  Simon  Johnson 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lindstrom 
Mr.  Ole  A.  Lovik 
Rev.  Nels  Mehlen 
Hon.  R.  A.  Nestos 
Dr.  E.  P.  Quain 

Prof.  Ben  A.  Arnesen 
Miss  Rose  Cadwgan 
Prof.  Lee  E.  Cannon 
Mr.  John  Christensen 
Dr.  A.  H.  Dahlstrom 


Prof.  J.  Rud  Nielsen 


Rev.  Johan  Rodvik 
Dr.  M.  B.  Ruud 
Dr.  riaf  Sand 
Supt.  H.  O.  Saxvik 
Mr.  H.  L.  Spilde 
Rev.  O.  Swensen 
Mr.  Samuel  Torgerson 

OHIO 

Miss  Anna  Jacobson 
Prof.  J.  A.  0.  Larsen 
Prof.  Claude  M.  Lotspeich 
Rev.  Louis  S.  Marvick 
Miss  Selma  M.  Nordahl 
Mr.  Adolf  H.  Oko 

OKLAHOMA 

Prof.  Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad 


Mr.  Andrew  Anderson 

OREGON 

Mr.  Valdemar  Lidell 

Prof.  J.  A.  Bexell 

Mr.  Conrad  P.  Olson 

Rev.  Jonas  Johnson 

Dr.  F.  G.  Swedenburg 

Mr.  Ralph  B.  Allen 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Woods 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Allan  Lake  Rice 

Prof.  Richard  Beck 

Capt.  E.  K.  Roden 

Mr.  F.  Woods  Beckman 

Prof.  J.  Thorsten  Sellin 

Mr.  P.  Bumlund 

Dr.  Daniel  B.  Shumway 

Mr.  Adolph  Christensen 

Prof.  J.  J.  Stahl 

Rev.  Carl  Jacobson 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Steckel 

Dr.  Amandus  Johnson 

Prof.  Harold  S.  Stine 

Mr.  Gregory  B.  Keen 

Prof.  C.  W.  Stork 

Dr.  L.  Z.  Lerando 

Mr.  Axel  Teisen 

Miss  Hilda  Lundberg 

Dr.  Axel  J.  Uppvall 

Mr.  C.  F.  Moldrup 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Wainwright 

Mr.  Tinius  Olsen 

Mr.  Robert  Wamock,  Jr. 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Rask 

Mr.  Frederic  T.  Wood 

Rev.  Frank  G.  Granquist 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Miss  Alice  R.  Sheppard 

Mr.  J.  Olson  Anders 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Iver  Iverson 

Rev.  Herman  Anderson 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  P.  Bemhart 

Hon.  Peter  Norbeck 

Mr.  Theo.  0.  Erickson 

Prof.  B.  J.  Rothnem 

Mr.  Peter  Frederiksen 

Prof.  Ola  A.  Solheim 

Dr.  Axel  Brett 
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TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


Miss  Hilda  0.  Anderson 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Bergquist 

Prof.  J.  Lassen  Boysen 

Prof.  Alfred  M.  Carlson 
Rev.  Hugo  E.  Haterius 
Prof.  Lee  M.  Hollander 

Prof.  Jess  H.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Levin  Johnson 

Miss  Lolla  Peterson 

Mr.  A.  B.  Swanson 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Swanson 

Mr.  Carl  T.  Widdn 

Miss  Hilda  C.  Wid^n 

Prof.  Andrew  R.  Anderson 
Mr.  Oscar  F.  Bergstrom 
Mr.  Ernest  Bemstrom 

Mr.  C.  A.  Carlquist 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forsberg 

UTAH 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Forsberg 
Prof.  A.  J.  Hansen 

Mr.  E.  W.  Pehrson 

Mr.  George  H.  Soderberg 
Mr.  Joseph  Straaberg 

Prof.  Benj.  Franklin  Ladd 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Herman  Aspegren 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Carlson 

Mr.  H.  Femstrom 

Mr.  T.  G.  Rydingsvard 

Mr.  Herbert  Wall 

WASHINGTON 

Dr.  J.  S.  Amason 

Mr.  Ed.  Bergdal 

Mr.  Carl  Christophersen 
Miss  Lucille  Degerman 

Mr.  K.  0.  Erickson 

Mr.  John  S.  Finstad 

Mr.  Raymond  B.  Frazier 
Dr.  L.  Frolund 

Rev.  0.  E.  Heimdahl 

Mr.  A.  R.  Hilen 

Mr.  G.  B.  Joergensen 

Rev.  Otto  R.  Karlstrom 

Consul  Thos.  H.  Kolderup 
Mr.  Gunnar  Lund 

Rev.  P.  H.  Nordlander 
Miss  Gerda  M.  Okerlund 
Rev.  0.  J.  Ordal 

Mr.  Arvid  C.  Silverberg 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Martin  F.  Smith 

Mr.  0.  J.  Stuen 

Rev.  T.  0.  Svare 

Pres.  0.  A.  Tingektad 
Prof.  Edw.  J.  Vickner 

Prof.  Allen  W.  Porterfield 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  A.  0.  Barton 

Rev.  S.  C.  Benson 

Prof.  L.  Russell  Berg 

Mr.  John  Boler 

Dr.  John  K.  Chorlog 

Mr.  Herman  L.  Ekem 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Giere 

Mr.  P.  P.  Graven 
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WISCONSIN  (continued) 

Dr.  A.  Gundersen 

Rev.  N.  A.  Nelson 

Dr.  J.  A.  Halgren 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Nelson 

Mr.  Nils  P.  Haugen 

Prof.  Julius  E.  Olson 

Prof.  A.  R.  Hohlfeld 

Mr.  Nels  Pedersen 

Miss  Aagot  D.  Hoidahl 

Mr.  G.  R.  QuaUey 

Mr.  H.  R.  Holand 

Mr.  Olaf  I.  Rove 

Prof.  Axel  Jacobson 

Miss  Carin  Scharin 

Mr.  I.  M.  Kalnes 

Dr.  J.  Schee 

Mr.  Alf  Kjeverud 

Mr.  George  Skogberg 

Dr.  H.  A.  Klevyer 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Skogmo 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lee 

Mr.  C.  A.  Sorenson 

Mr.  H.  J.  Loftsgordon 

Mr.  E.  B  Steensland 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Michelson 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Steensland 

Mrs.  Hildur  Schreiner  Molitor  Rev.  Sverre  Torgersen 

Mrs.  Aubertine  Woodward  Moore  Dr.  D.  E.  W.  Wenstrand 

Miss  Annette  Nelson 

Rev.  A.  Wichmann 

Rev.  J.  M.  Wick 

ALASKA 

Mr.  Harold  Grimstad 

Mr.  Anders  J.  Larsen 

Mr.  Ernst  B.  Larsson 

HAWAII 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Carter 

Dr.  Nils  P.  Larsen 

Consul  C.  J.  Hedemann 

CANADA 

Mr.  James  C.  Berg 

Prof.  Thure  Hedman 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bergh 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  J.  Magnus  Bjamason 

Dr.  B.  B.  J6nsson 

Dean  James  Cappon 

Rev.  Pontus  Peterson 

Mr.  P.  M.  Dahl 

Rev.  A.  H.  Solheim 

Mr.  Geo.  Gilbertson 

Dr.  J.  Stefansson 

Mr.  Stephen  Guttormsson 

Miss  Esther  Thompson 

Prof.  Thorbergur  Thorvaldson 


Rev.  John  E.  Gronli 


Joseph  Baer  &  Co. 


H.  Prakke,  Bookseller 


CHINA 

GERMANY 

Borsenverein  der  Buchhandler 
HOLLAND 

NORWAY 


Prof.  Dr.  Anathon  Aall 


Mr.  Thor  M.  Andersen 
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SWEDEN 


Mr.  Sten  Bergstrom  Gumperts  Bokhandel 

Bibliotekarien  Anders  Grape  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ros^n 

Miss  Ruth  Lindahl  Docenten  Elias  Wes6n 


Amherst  College 
Augustana  College 
Boston  Public 
Broadview  College 
Brown  University 
California,  University  of 
Chicago  Public 
Chicago,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  University  of 
Cleveland  Public 
Colorado,  University  of 
Columbia  University 
Concordia  College,  Minn. 

Cornell  University 

Detroit  Public 

Duke  University 

Emory  University 

Fort  Worth  Public 

Grand  Rapids  Public 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

Harvard  University 

Haverford  College 

Illinois,  University  of 

Indiana  University 

James  Millikin  University 

Kansas,  University  of 

Luther  College,  Iowa 

Luther  Theol.  Sem.,  St.  Paul 

Lutheran  Theol.  Sem.,  Gettysburg 

Miami  University 


LIBRARIES 

Michigan,  University  of 
Minneapolis  Public 
Minnesota  Historical  Society 
Minnesota,  University  of 
Missouri,  University  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
Nebraska,  University  of 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago 
New  York  Public 
New  York  State 
North  Carolina,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  University  of 
North  Park  College 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Philadelphia  Free 
Princeton  University 
Rochester,  University  of 
St.  Olaf  College 
Smith  College 

South  Dakota,  University  of 
Taunton  Public 
Texas,  University  of 
Upsala  College 
Utah,  University  of 
Vassar  College 
Washington,  University  of 
West  Virginia  University 
Wisconsin,  University  of 
Yale  University 


FOREIGN  LIBRARIES 
China 

Metropolitan  Library,  Peking 

Finland 

Library  of  the  University  of  Finland,  Helsingfors 
Geruany 

Hessiche  Universitatsbibliotek,  Giessen 

Das  Germanische  Seminar  der  Universitat,  Berlin 
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Holland 

Seminar  Library  for  Germanic  Philology,  University  of  Groningen 
Norway 

Deichmanske  Bibliothek  Oslo 
Library  of  the  University  of  Oslo 

Sweden 

Seminariet  for  nordiska  sprik,  University  of  Lund 
Seminariet  for  nordiska  sprik,  University  of  Uppsala 

Societies 


Ctif€,  ‘Idrott,’  Chicago 


Swedish  Glee  Club,  Pittsburgh 


THE  WOMEN  CHARACTERS  IN  IBSEN’S  SAM- 
FUNDETS  ST0TTER:  A  COMPARISON 
WITH  THE  EARLIER  VERSIONS 
OF  THE  PLAY 

Samfundets  Stutter  (1877)  was  the  first  of  Ibsen’s  plays  to 
involve  the  thesis  of  woman’s  rights  and  social  status.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  compare  the  finished  version  with  the 
earlier  versions  of  the  play  with  a  view  towards  determining 
ini  how  far  Ibsen’s  alterations  of  the  text  had  a  bearing  upon  the 
women  characters. 

Emil  Reich  has  given  {Henrik  Ibsen,  pp.  194-195)  an  in¬ 
teresting  survey  of  the  relation  of  the  earlier  versions  to  the 
finished  version  but  this  survey  does  not  bring  out  in  detail 
the  significance  of  the  changes  in  the  women  characters  of  the 
play. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  earlier  versions  with  each  other 
and  with  the  original  text  may  be  found  in  Ibsen’s  Efterladte 
Skrifter^  but  this  comparison  is  mechanical  and  reveals  little 
of  the  inner  significance  of  the  variant  readings. 

In  reading  thru  the  earlier  versions  of  the  play  it  seemed  to 
me  that  in  character  delineation  the  most  significant  changes 
in  the  final  version  concerned  the  women  characters.  I  have, 
therefore,  confined  myself  here  to  this  particular  phase  of  the 
question  with  the  hope  that  this  study  may  shed  some  light 
on  Ibsen’s  dramatic  composition. 

The  women  in  the  play  are  not  corrupted  by  the  selfish  ends 
of  big  business  and  of  politics,  as  is  the  case  with  the  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  women  are  the  reformers  of  the  social  order 
and  therefore  have  a  far  more  clearly  defined  personality  than 
do  the  men.  Ibsen,  of  course,  treats  his  women,  as  he  does  his 
men  characters,  by  types.  In  his  finished  version  these  types  are 
more  clearly  and  coherently  outlined  than  in  the  earlier  ver- 

*  See  Efterladte  Skrifter  (published  by  Halvdan  Koht  and  Julias  Elias) 
II,  261-324;  III,  449456. 
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sions.  It  is  my  purpose  to  show  how  the  various  changes  in  the 
final  version  from  the  earlier  versions  indicate  this  fact.  The 
earlier  versions  are  very  fragmentary  and  therefore  lack  a  great 
deal  of  the  material  which  is  found  in  the  finished  version,  but 
even  with  the  material  at  hand  we  shall  find  very  significant 
variations. 

Of  the  women  characters  in  the  play  the  most  important 
are  Lona  Hessel,  Betty  (wife  of  Consul  Bernick),  Marta  Bernick 
(Consul  Bernick’s  unmarried  sister)  and  Dina  Dorf.  These 
four  characters  represent  distinct  types  of  womanhood  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  thesis  of  the  play. 

Dina  Dorf  typifies  youth  in  rebellion  against  the  slavery 
of  convention. 

Lona  Hessel*  represents  the  new  type  of  woman  with  all 
the  unconventional  eccentricities  of  which  society  did  not  ap¬ 
prove,  appearing  in  the  r61e  of  a  militant  social  reformer.  Be¬ 
neath  the  bold  and  “unladylike”  exterior  there  is  a  soul  capable 
of  the  greatest  self-sacrifice  and  true  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
righteousness. 

Betty  typifies  the  compliant  submissive  wife,  living  in  com¬ 
plete  slavery  to  convention  and  to  her  husband’s  will. 

In  between  Lona  and  Betty  stands  Marta.®  Marta,  like 
Lona  Hessel,  is  unmarried.  Unlike  Lona,  however,  Marta  is 
distinguished  for  her  negative  virtues;  she  typifies  woman’s 
traditional  virtues  of  patience  and  devotion,  suffering  under 
the  existing  social  order  whose  dictum  she  refuses  to  accept. 
She  shares  Lona’s  ideals  of  woman’s  independence  and  equality 
with  man  but  she  takes  no  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  cause; 
she  is  not  of  the  militant  type.  Her  protest  against  the  evils 
of  the  social  order  consists  rather  in  living  out  her  own  life 
with  quiet  resignation  and  magnanimity  of  soul,  doing  good 
wherever  she  could,  a  blessing  to  the  community. 

In  the  characters  of  Marta  Bernick  and  Lona  Hessel,  Ibsen 
has  revealed,  as  has  no  other  dramatist,  the  exalted  moral 
worth  which  the  unmarried  woman  could  achieve  by  virtue  of 
her  own  merits. 

*  For  the  question  of  Lona’s  prototype,  Aasta  Hansteen,  see  Emil  Reich, 
op.  cit.,  p.  195;  Roman  Woemer,  Henrik  Ibsen,  II,  p.  63. 

*  As  to  Marta’s  prototype,  Marie  Thoresen,  Ibsen’s  unmarried  sister-in- 
law,  see  Emil  Reich,  op.  cit.,  p.  203;  John  Poulsen,  Satnliv  med  Ibsen,  “Ibsen  og 
Marie  Thoresen,”  pp.  128-139. 
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The  final  version  of  the  play  shows  various  changes  from  the 
earlier  versions,  which  indicate  that  Ibsen  in  the  meantime 
sought  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  typical  characteristics 
of  these  four  women  characters,  except  in  the  case  of  Dina 
Dorf.  This  latter  fact  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Dina 
unlike  the  other  characters  in  question,  was  still  a  mere  girl. 
In  the  case  of  an  immature  girl  there  was  less  room  for  charac¬ 
ter  delineation.  Besides,  Dina’s  r61e,  as  we  shall  see,  was  in  the 
earlier  versions  planned  along  more  drastically  revolutionary 
lines  than  in  the  final  version. 

Let  us  now  compare  Ibsen’s  treatment  of  these  four  women 
characters  in  the  finished  version  with  that  of  the  earlier  ver¬ 
sions. 

1)  Dina  Dorf 

Dina  appears  in  the  earlier  versions  only  in  Act  I  in  the 
scene  with  Adjunkt  Rj^rlund  and  in  Act  IV  when  about  to 
flee  with  Johan  Tj^nnesen  to  America.  In  contrast  to  the  finished 
version  she  and  Johan  intend  to  leave  without  the  conventional 
ceremony  of  marriage.  This  feature  was  later  eliminated  pre¬ 
sumably  for  practical  reasons,  since  such  a  marriage  would 
have  caused  trouble  for  the  couple  even  in  emancipated  America. 

In  the  earlier  version  (Ulkast  I)  we  learn  that  Dina  has  been 
taken  into  Consul  Bernick’s  home  on  condition  that  she  does 
not  visit  her  mother.  In  spite  of  her  promise  Dina  continues 
her  visits  and  openly  defies  the  authority  over  her.  In  the  final 
version  Madame  Dorf  was  eliminated  from  the  play,  which 
fact  accounts  for  the  greater  length  of  this  scene  in  the  earlier 
version  as  well  as  for  the  greater  emphasis  on  Dina’s  rebellious 
spirit. 

In  the  finished  version  Dina  appears,  with  these  features 
eliminated,  in  a  r61e  just  as  important  for  the  action  of  the 
drama  and  just  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  in  the  earlier 
versions.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Emil  Reich  {op.  cit., 
p.  195)  who  says  that  Ibsen  “drangt  Mutter  und  Tochter  Dorf 
in  den  Hintergrund,  die  zu  viel  Interesse  absorbieren  wiirde.” 
This  is  true  of  Madame  Dorf  who  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
final  version.  But  Dina’s  r61e  is  only  slightly  modified  and  that, 
too,  for  unavoidable  reasons.  She  is  not  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  but  still  serves  as  the  pivot  upon  which  the  action  of 
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the  play  hinges,  namely,  Johan  Tj^nnesen’s  resolve  to  marry 
her  in  spite  of  the  social  dictum  and  Consul  Bernick’s  influence. 

A  comparison  with  the  earlier  versions  shows  that  Ibsen 
made  no  effort  to  accentuate  Dina’s  characteristics.  Having 
found  it  desirable  to  omit  the  feature  of  an  unconventional 
marriage  and  to  exclude  the  character  of  Dina’s  mother,  Ibsen 
necessarily  forfeited  the  most  drastic  phases  of  Dina’s  rebellious 
spirit.  But  she  is  still,  in  the  final  version,  rebellious  enough 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  poet  to  find  any  substitu¬ 
tional  features  for  those  which  he  had  omited. 

2)  Betty  Bernick 

Betty’s  rdle  in  the  finished  version  was  in  the  earlier  ver¬ 
sions  allotted  in  part  to  her  mother-in-law,  Amtmandinde 
(Oberstinde)  Bernick.  The  latter  character  disappeared  from 
the  final  version  and  it  is  evident  that  Betty  inherited  the  part 
of  the  elder  Mrs.  Bernick  insofar  as  this  was  vital  to  the  drama¬ 
tic  structure  of  the  play.  Betty  is  the  adoring  wife,  the  elder 
Mrs.  Bernick  the  adoring  mother.  Consequently  we  find  that 
many  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Bernick’s  speeches,  which  reveal  this 
attitude  towards  Karsten,  are  in  the  finished  version  transferred 
to  Betty.* 

The  play  does  not  primarily  involve  the  relation  of  mother 
to  son  but  of  husband  to  wife.  Accordingly,  Ibsen  did  away 
with  the  character  of  mother,  bestowing  upon  the  wife  the 
mother’s  characteristics  insofar  as  these  were  in  keeping  with 
the  conventional  ideal  of  woman’s  attitude  towards  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Here  we  find,  as  in  the  case  of  Ibsen’s  treatment  of  Dina 
Dorf ’s  role,  an  excellent  example  of  his  method  of  condensation. 

*  a.  Utkast  II,  Af  F(<rste  Akt 

Enkefru  Bernick  ....  Da  var  det  jo  pi  et  haengende  hir  at  vi  skulde  fi 
jembane  hemed  til  byen.  Men  det  fik  da  Karsten  forhindret. 

Finished  Version,  Act  I 

Fru  Bernick 

Ni,  det  fik  da  Karsten  forhindret 

Similarly,  Utkast  II,  Af  Ff^rste  Akt 

Enkefru  Bernick.  Stakkels  Karsten,  skal  han  endnu  have  fiere  ubehage- 
ligheder — 

Finished  Version,  Act  I 
Fru  Bernick 

Stakkels  Karsten,  skal  han  have  endnu  fiere  ubehageligheder — 
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3)  Lona  Hessel 

In  the  earlier  versions  Lona  appears  only  in  Act  I  upon  her 
return  from  America  and  in  Act  IV  in  the  conversation  with 
Consul  Bernick  just  previous  to  the  ovation  held  in  his  honor. 

In  Act  I  {Utkast  II)  the  scene  in  which  she  appears  is  much 
shorter  than  in  the  finished  version.  Her  boldness  and  her  de¬ 
sire  to  shock  the  conventional  prudes  of  the  community  are 
much  less  marked  than  in  the  final  version. 

In  the  final  version  Ibsen  made  two  changes  which  seem 
to  me  particularly  significant,  in  that  they  more  clearly  bring 
out  Lona’s  character  and  mission. 

In  the  earlier  version  (Utkast  II)  in  answer  to  Adjunkt 
R0rlund’s  inquiry  as  to  what  she  intends  to  do  in  the  “Society 
for  the  Morally  Depraved”  she  replied:  “[Jeg  vil]  abne  alle 
d0re  og  vinduer  pS.  vid  vaeg,  herr  pastor!®”  This  phrase  was  in 
the  final  version  changed  to  “Jeg  vil  lufte  ud,  herr  pastor.” 
The  wording  of  the  final  version  has  a  much  clearer  symbolic 
force,  i.e.,  the  purification  of  the  moral  atmosphere. 

In  the  earlier  version  (Utkast  III)  when  Consul  Bernick 
questions  Lona  as  to  her  motive  for  returning  to  Norway,  she 
replies:  “Gammel  kcerlighed  ruster  ikke.”  In  the  final  version 
this  phrase  was  changed  to  “Gammelt  venskab  ruster  ikke.” 
This  change  in  wording  from  karlighed  to  venskab  was  evident¬ 
ly  due  to  the  desire  to  emphasize  Lona’s  devotion  to  that  ideal 
which  Karsten  represented  for  her.  Her  devotion  now  appears 
not  in  the  light  of  sex  but  of  a  high  moral  ideal.  She  does  what 
few  women  are  willing  to  do,  i.e.,  she  befriends  the  man  who 
has  jilted  her. 

4)  Marta  Bernick 

In  the  earlier  versions  Marta  appears  in  Act  IV  in  the  scene 
where  she  bids  farewell  to  Johan  T^nnesen  and  Dina  Dorf. 

*  In  this  connection  Emil  Reich  says  {op.  cit.,  p.  194)  that  in  the  earlier 
versions  Consul  Bemick’s  egotism  towards  Marta  was  even  more  marked  than 
in  the  final  version  (“Karstens  Egoismus  ihr  gegeniiber  noch  scharfer  betont”). 

I  cannot  share  this  opinion.  In  the  earlier  versions  he  is  perhaps  more 
brutal  in  his  attitude  towards  her  but  he  certainly  does  not  express  such  self- 
satisfied  condescension,  such  sarcastic  belittlement  of  Marta  as  in  the  final  ver¬ 
sion.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  the  earlier  versions  nothing  which  in  this  respect 
will  compare  with  Karsten’s  remark  in  the  finished  version  (Act  III) :  “Besyn- 
derlig  nok;  en  ubemidlet  pige,  ikke  Isenger  ung,  og  derhos  ganske  ubetydelig.” 
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This  scene  is  preserved  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  in  the 
final  version.  On  the  other  hand,  the  touching  scene  (Act  II) 
between  Johan  T^nnesen  and  Marta  just  after  Johan’s  arrival 
in  Norway  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  earlier  versions. 

There  are  certain  minor  variations  between  the  earlier 
versions  and  the  finished  version  which  indicate  that  Ibsen 
in  the  meantime  strove  to  emphasize  the  gentle  virtues  peculiar 
to  Marta’s  character. 

In  the  earlier  version  (JJtkast  I)  Marta  is  employed  as  a 
telegraph  operator,  in  the  final  version  (Act  II)  she  is  a  school 
teacher  and  a  nurse.  The  reason  for  this  change  was  obviously 
to  give  Marta  an  occupation  better  suited  to  her  benign  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  final  version  Marta  thus  appears  in  the  light 
of  an  individual  with  a  higher  mission,  one  in  keeping  with  her 
humanitarian  motives.  In  the  earlier  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  creates,  in  her  office  as  a  telegraph  operator,  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  ordinary  person.  She  has  evidently  received  from 
Lona  Hessel  a  secret  telegram  telling  of  the  latter’s  intended 
arrival,  for  she  insinuates  that  the  rumor  of  the  arrival  may  this 
time  prove  true.  This  draws  from  Hilmar  T^nnesen  the  sar¬ 
castic  reply:  “Man  kan  maerke,  fr^ken  Bernick  har  med  tele- 
grafen  at  g^re.”  All  this  is  done  away  with  in  the  final  version, 
obviously  on  the  ground  that  this  is  not  consonant  with  Marta’s 
character.  When  in  the  final  version  (Act  II)  Consul  Bernick 
belittles®  her  activities  (as  a  school  teacher  and  nurse)  his^^dis- 
paragement  has  the  opposite  effect  upon  the  reader. 

In  the  finished  version  (Act  II)  we  are  told  that  it  was 
Marta  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Dina  DorMnto][Ber- 
nick’s  home.  In  the  earlier  versions  the  scandal  regarding 
Dina  is  told,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  Marta’s  persuading  Ber¬ 
nick  to  adopt  Dina  into  the  family.  This  feature  was  evidently 
added  in  order  to  bring  out  Marta’s  unselfish  and  magnani¬ 
mous  spirit. 

At  the  end  of  the  scene  in  which  Marta  bids  farewell  to 
Johan  Tffnnesen  and  Dina  Dorf  (Act  IV)  Marta  says  in  the 
earlier  version  (JJtkast  III): 

Ja,  det  var  guld,  jeg  spandt.  Ingen  bitterhed;  opgaven  er  jo  ikke  at  vaere 
lykkelig  men  at  fort jene  at  vsre  det. 


In  the  finished  version  this  passage  was  changed  to  read 
as  follows: 

Ja,  det  var  guld,  jeg  spandt.  Ingen  bitterhed!  Ikke  sandt,  Lena,  vi  bar 
vaeret  ham  to  gode  sf<stre? 

This  change  indicates  Ibsen’s  sense  of  fitness.  Marta  does 
not  elsewhere  moralize;  such  a  trait  is  not  in  keeping  with  her 
character  but  belongs  rather  to  Lona.  Evidently  in  the  earlier 
version  Ibsen  himself  speaks,  but  later  feeling  this  sentiment  as 
unsuited  to  Marta’s  character  he  substituted  for  this  moral 
declaration  a  sentiment  of  noble  resignation  thoroughly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  Marta’s  character:  “Ikke  sandt,  Lona,  vi  har  vaeret 
ham  to  gode  s0stre?” 

From  this  brief  comparison  of  the  earlier  versions  with  the 
finished  version  of  the  play  it  is  evident  that  Ibsen  gained  much 
in  character  delineation  of  the  chief  women  figures.  Not  all 
of  this  is  due  to  condensation,  for  much  has  been  gained  thru 
additional  elements.  Ibsen  himself  thought  well  of  his  work. 
When  he  sent  the  finished  manuscript  to  his  publisher,  Frede- 
rik  Hegel,  July  29,  1877,  he  wrote®  among  other  things:  “Det 
er  nyt  og  tidsmaessigt  i  enhver  henseende,  og  maske  det  med 
st^rst  kunsf  komponerede  af  alle  mine  arbejder.” 

In  this  connection  with  this  statement  we  must  remember 
Ibsen’s  elation  of  spirits  over  the  completion  of  his  work.  But 
even  if  we  explain  his  sweeping  statement  on  this  ground, 
it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  consider  Sam- 
fundeis  Staler  as  “the  most  artistically  composed  of  all  his 
works”®  up  to  this  time,  unless  he  had  in  mind  solely  the  drama¬ 
tic  structure  of  the  play.  In  this  respect  at  any  rate  Samjundets 
St  if  tier  represents  an  improvement  over  De  Unges  Forbund 
(1869)  the  only  other  social  drama  which  he  had  written  up 
to  this  time. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

'  This  letter  is  unpublished  but  the  passage  quoted  may  be  found  in  the 
Notes  to  Breve  fra  Henrik  Ibsen  (published  by  Halvdan  Koht  and  Julius  Elias, 
1904),  II,  p.  226. 

^  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  Roman  Woemer  rightly  classifies  {op.  cit.,  II,  p.  61)  Samfundets  Stutter 
as  “das  kUnstlerisch  geringste  von  Ibsens  modemen  Dramen.” 


HAMLET  AND  OSKELADD 


Mr.  Ed.  Bergdal  has  recently  advanced  the  interesting 
theory  that  the  Hamlet  Tale  is  at  bottom  a  marchen  of  the  Male 
Cinderella  type.^  More  specifically,  he  connects  Hamlet  with 
the  Norwegian  fairy-story  hero  Oskeladd.  The  stories  in  which 
Oskeladd  figures  are  not  recorded  before  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  Mr.  Bergdal  duly  notes.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
any  comparison  of  these  modern  stories  with  Saxo’s  twelfth- 
century  tale  of  Hamlet  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Indeed,  we  have  no  evidence  that  Oskeladd  even 
so  much  as  existed  as  a  folk-tale  hero  in  medieval  times.  In 
the  following  I  will  ignore  this  grave  difl&culty,  and  assume, 
with  Mr.  Bergdal,  that  Oskeladd  is  not  a  creation  of  nineteenth- 
century  fancy  but  goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Bergdal’s  theory  falls  into  two  theses.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  believes  that  the  names  ''Atnld'di  and  Oskeladd  mean  the 
same  thing  in  a  literal  sense  as  well  as  in  a  general  sense.” 
On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  that  “Saxo’s  story  of  Amleth 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  out  of  a  number  of  stories  of 
the  Oskeladdic  type.”  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these 
theses  separately.  I  will  begin  by  taking  up  the  supposed  iden¬ 
tity  in  meaning  of  the  two  names. 

Oskeladd  literally  means  ‘one  who  goes  about  in  ashy  socks 
or  slippers.’  Mr.  Bergdal  explains  that  “one  whose  feet  were 
smeared  or  sprinkled  with  ashes  would  have  the  appearance 
of  wearing  rough  shaggy  socks.”*  The  corresponding  German 
term,  Aschenbrddel  ‘one  who  makes  the  ashes  whirl,’  was  used 
in  the  sense  ‘kitchen  boy.’*  Perhaps  the  Norwegian  term  was 
once  used  similarly.  At  any  rate,  it  is  appropriately  applied 
to  a  hero  of  the  Male  Cinderella  type,  i.e.  a  hero  who  serves 

^  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  X  159  ff. 

*  Cf.  A.  Torp,  Nynorsk  etymologisk  Ordbok  s.  v.  Ladd,  p.  359,  col.  2: 
“  . . . .  ladda  (gaa  med  tf<fler  el.  sokker  . . . .)  og  til  dette  vistnok  -ladd  om 
personer  {oskeladd,  tusseladd)." 

•  F.  Kluge,  Etym.  Wb.  der  deut.  Sp.  s.  v. 
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as  a  domestic  drudge,  and,  in  particular,  cleans  the  (kitchen) 
fireplace,  whence  his  association  with  ashes. 

Now  Mr.  Bergdal,  who  believes  that  Amlddi  and  Oskeladd 
mean  the  same  thing,  naturally  looks  for  ashes  in  Aml6di,  and 
he  finds  them  in  the  first  syllable,  am-,  which  he  connects  with 
the  Old  Norse  (and  Modern  Norwegian)  eimyrja  ‘embers, 
live  coals.’  Torp  analyses  eimyrja  thus  {op.  cit.  s.v.):Formodent- 
lig  sammensat  a,v*aima  (seeimw.)  og  *uzjd,  sml.  gno.  ysja  f. 

ild . But  Mr.  Bergdal  prefers  to  follow  Vfgfusson’s  highly 

doubtful  (not  to  say  impossible)  etymology,  according  to  which 
the  extant  eimyrja  goes  back  to  an  unrecorded  earlier  form 
*eimmyrja,  composed  of  eimr  ‘reek,  vapor’  and  *myrja  ‘quantity.’ 
The  second  component,  *myrja,  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
invention  of  Vfgfusson’s;  at  any  rate,  I  can  find  no  evidence 
that  this  “word”  actually  existed  in  Old  Norse.  Vfgfusson 
apparently  coined  it  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  tivpio%  ‘countless.’ 
The  supposed  simplification  of  the  intervocalic  mm,  too,  is 
a  phonetic  process  alien  to  Old  Norse,  and  without  parallels, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Finally,  if  we  follow  Vfgfusson  and  suppose 
that  eimyrja  literally  means  ‘a  quantity  of  reek  or  smoke,’ 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  meaning  ‘embers’  developed.  Obviously 
we  must  reject  V fgfusson’s  preposterous  etymology,  and  follow 
Torp,  who  explains  eimyrja  as  literally  meaning  ‘a  smoky  fire.’ 
From  this  sense  the  meaning  ‘embers’  is  easily  derivable  and 
the  semantic  development  is  clear.  A  fire  reduced  to  embers  or 
live  coals  is  obviouslya  fire  which  gives  out  smoke  but  not  flames; 
it  smolders  rather  than  burns.  And  the  meaning  ‘embers’ 
evidently  grew  out  of  the  second  component,  -yrja  ‘fire,’  not 
the  first,  eim-  ‘smoke.’  Let  anyone  who  doubts  this  try  the  prac¬ 
tical  experiment  of  putting  his  hand  in  a  bed  of  live  coals; 
he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  embers  come  under  the  head 
‘fire,’  not  ‘smoke.’ 

Let  us  now  return  to  Amlddi.  Its  first  syllable,  am-,  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  be  equated  with  eimyrja  as  a  whole;  if  any  con¬ 
nection  exists,  it  must  be  with  the  first  component  eim,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  occurs  as  an  independent  word,  ON.  eimr 
‘reek,  vapor.’  We  have  no  evidence  that  eimr  was  ever  used  in 
the  sense  ‘ashes,  embers,’  nor  is  any  such  meaning  of  eim  to 
be  found  in  the  Modern  Norwegian  dialects.  Moreover,  the 
ON.  phonetic  change  ei>a  which  Mr.  Bergdal  postulates 
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for  the  strest  syllable  of  Aml6di  is  unique,  and  in  the  absence 
of  parallel  cases  of  this  change  we  can  hardly  agree  that  the 
initial  vowel  of  Aml6di  actually  goes  back  to  an  earlier  ei. 

Mr.  Bergdal  goes  on  to  equate  the  -ladd  of  Oskeladd  with 
the  -I6di  of  Amlddi.  It  may  be  admitted  that  both  -ladd  and 
-I6di  begin  with  an  1;  otherwise  I  can  see  no  resemblance, 
and  the  initial  I  which  they  have  in  common  is  hardly  enough 
to  establish  their  identity. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  Mr.  Bergdal’s  other  thesis, 
viz.,  that  Saxo’s  tale  of  Hamlet  is  based  on  “a  number  of  stories 
of  the  Oskeladdic  type.”  If  so,  then  Hamlet  is,  at  bottom,  a 
male  Cinderella.  What  are  the  main  features  of  the  story 
of  Hamlet?  First  and  foremost,  the  Hamlet  Tale  is  a  vengeance 
story.  Hamlet  plots  vengeance  and  finally  wreaks  vengeance 
on  his  father’s  murderer.  This  is  the  kernel  of  the  story.  I 
do  not  find  such  a  motif  in  the  stories  about  Oskeladd.  Again, 
the  Hamlet  Tale  is  a  very  special  kind  of  vengeance  story, 
inasmuch  as  the  murderer  of  the  hero’s  father  is  the  hero’s 
uncle  and  marries  the  hero’s  mother.  This  highly  characteris¬ 
tic  situation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Oskeladd  stories.  More¬ 
over,  Hamlet  is  an  only  child,  whereas  in  the  Oskeladd  stories 
the  hero  is  usually  the  youngest  of  three  brothers.  Finally, 
Hamlet  feigns  madness  until  he  has  wreaked  vengeance.  This 
fundamental  feature  is  foreign  to  Oskeladd.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oskeladd  may  be  treated  as  a  menial  and  given  the  dirty  work 
about  the  house.  Not  so  Hamlet,  who  does  no  work  but  his 
own. 

When  we  leave  the  fundamentals  of  the  situation  and  the 
plot,  ap'd  come  to  the  particular  episodes  of  the  tale,  we  are 
still  ^rd  put  to  it  to  find  any  important  resemblances  between 
Hamlet  and  Oskeladd.  After  adopting  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
vice  of  feigning  madness,  Hamlet  proceeds  thus  (Saxo,  ed. 
Holder,  p.  88):  Interdum  foco  assidens,  fauillasque  manibus 
uerrens  ligneos  uncos  creare  eosdemque  igni  durare  solitus 
erat  ‘Whiles  he  would  sit  at  the  fire  place,  rake  up  the  ashes  with 
his  hands,  make  wooden  hooks  and  harden  them  in  the  fire.’ 
This  activity  of  Hamlet’s  is  very  striking,  and  the  situation 
here  is  distinctly  different  from  that  in  the  Oskeladd  stories, 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Bergdal,  the  hero  “is  contemptuously 
called  Oskeladd  because  of  his  habit  of  loafing  around  the  fire- 
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place  and  poking  in  the  ashes.”  Hamlet  does  not  loaf  around 
the  fireplace  or  aimlessly  poke  in  the  ashes.  When  he  is  at  the 
fireplace  he  is  hard  at  work  making  his  unci  ‘hooks,’  and  it  is 
the  hooks,  not  the  ashes,  that  the  courtiers  comment  on. 

The  other  important  episodes  in  Saxo’s  third  book  seem  even 
more  foreign  to  Oskeladd.  Thus,  Hamlet’s  rape  of  his  foster- 
sister,  his  murder  of  Polonius  (to  use  Shakespeare’s  name  for 
this  character),  his  banishment,  the  Uriah  letter,  the  hollow 
sticks  filled  with  gold,  the  hall-burning  and  final  wreaking  of 
vengeance  which  make  up  the  substance  of  the  story,  all  these 
have  no  place  in  the  Oskeladd  group  of  tales.  Saxo’s  fourth 
book  includes  further  adventures  of  Hamlet’s,  one  of  which, 
the  wooing  of  Hermutrude,  Mr.  Bergdal  connects  with  Oske¬ 
ladd.  But  here  too  the  Hamlet  Tale  is  distinctive.  The  haughty 
princess  turns  up  in  many  tales  of  many  types,  but  in  none  of 
the  Oskeladd  stories  do  I  find  a  version  like  that  in  the  Hamlet 
Tale,  where  the  hero,  himself  already  married,  goes  wooing  in 
behalf  of  his  father-in-law  but  yields  to  the  ardent  love-making 
of  the  lady,  who  proves  anything  but  haughty  to  him. 

We  may  conclude  that  Hamlet  and  Oskeladd  have  rather 
less  in  common  than  do  most  heroes  in  folk-tales. 

Kemp  Malone 


Johns  Hopkins  University 


DENMARK  AND  GOTTINGEN 
I 

Nestling  in  the  low,  intimate  ranges  of  the  Hainberg,  strung 
out  along  the  banks  of  the  quiet  little  stream  Leine,  lies  the 
century-old  town  of  Gottingen.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  it  had 
been  a  small,  relatively  unimportant  market-town,  not  unlike 
dozens  of  other  charming  little  Hanoverian  towns.  “Nichts 
als  ein  kumerliches  Landstadtchen,”  an  observer  described  it 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.^  Then  in  1737  George  II 
established  there  the  Georgia  Augusta  University  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  center  for  Hanover,  destined  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  to  be  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  aristocratic,  and  the 
most  progressive  University  in  Europe.® 

For  a  number  of  reasons  Gottingen  remains  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  eighteenth  century  Universities.  It  was,  along  with 
Halle,  the  first  modern  University.  It  introduced  numerous 
pedagogical  innovations,  such  as  the  seminar  system,®  liberalized 
and  broadened  the  curriculum,  led  the  revolt  against  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  the  theological  faculty  and  placed  emphasis  upon 
the  secular  subjects  of  law,  history,  philology  and  the  sciences. 
It  was,  too,  the  most  cosmopolitan  and  the  most  aristocratic 
school  of  the  century,  the  meeting  place  for  princes  and  lords, 
embryo  statesmen  and  diplomats  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Above  all  it  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a  group  of 
teachers  who  gave  a  definite  impulse  and  direction  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineenth  cen¬ 
turies:  Putter  and  Schldzer  in  law,  Michaelis,  Heyne  and 
Gesner  in  philology,  Kastner  in  mathematics,  Haller  in  medicine, 
Mosheim  in  Church  History,  and  others  scarcely  less  distin¬ 
guished.^ 

‘  Paulsen,  F.  Geschichte  des  gdehrten  UrUerricJUs  auf  den  deuischen  Schtden 
und  UniversUiUen.  v.  1:  363. 

*  On  establishment  of  University  of  Gottingen  see  Rossler,  G.  Die  Griin- 
dung  der  UniversitiU  Gottingen. 

*  Paulsen,  op.  cit.:  1: 49. 

*  The  early  history  of  Gottingen  is  most  fully  traced  in  Piitter,  J.  S.:  Ver- 
such  einer  akademischen  Gelehrtengeschichte  der  UniversitiU  Gottingen. 
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To  this  academic  town  on  the  Leine  flocked  a  singularly 
colorful  group  of  students  from  everywhere  in  western  Europe, 
and  they  gave  to  the  place  a  cosmopolitan  and  aristocratic 
character  which  it  long  retained.  Life  must  have  been  very 
full  and  very  rich  in  eighteenth  century  Gottingen  in  those 
halcyon  years  before  the  shadow  of  the  French  Revolution 
lengthened  across  the  Rhine.  Here  were  princes  with  their 
retinues  of  Geheimraths  and  Hofraths,®  here  lords  and  dandies 
carried  into  the  academic  groves  such  pomp  and  circumstance 
as  they  could,  here  was  singing  and  carousing  and  duelling, 
and  here,  too,  young  scholars  revelling  in  the  beauties  of  clas¬ 
sical  literature  or  intent  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens: 
a  sublimated  Alt  Heidelberg. 

Yet  despite  an  over-emphasis  upon  the  social  side  of  life 
comparable  to  that  found  in  many  modern  American  universi¬ 
ties,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  demands  upon  the  student 
were  as  heavy  and  as  serious  at  Gottingen  as  elsewhere  in  Ger¬ 
many.  “Les  professeurs  me  plaisent  extrement,  et  les  terns  me 
passe  ici  bien  plus  vite  qu’  a  Leipzig.  Je  crois  qu’  a  paries  en 
general,  les  etudiants  s’appliquent  asses  ici,  excepte  ceux  qui 
preferent  aux  colleges  le  plaisir  de  sortir  a  cheval.”  Wrote 
young  Andreas  Peter  Bernstorff,*  later  prime  minister  of  Den¬ 
mark;  and  his  own  schedule  of  classes  bore  witness  to  the  schol¬ 
arly  zeal  of  the  students.  The  school  day  began  at  eight  o’clock 
with  the  study  of  English,  and  in  the  succeeding  hours  until 
noon,  Bernstorff  studied  natural  law,  domestic  architecture, 
and  public  law;  his  afternoon  hours  were  filled  from  two  o’ 
clock  on  with  law,  statistics  and  experimental  physics,^  and 
later  in  the  year  he  added  the  subjects  of  German  history.  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Empire,  public  law,  canon  law  and  universal  law 
to  his  curriculum. 

II 

The  student  of  the  eighteenth  century,  like  the  wandering 
student  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  cosmopolitan,  and  few  students 
of  any  means  were  satisfied  with  attendance  at  one  or  even  two 
universities.  Furthermore,  attendance  at  a  university  was  usual- 

•  The  whole  system  of  titles  and  decorations  in  the  German  Universities 
was  inaugurated  at  Gottingen.  Paulsen,  op.  cil.  v.  1 ;  102. 

•  Bernstorffeske  Papier  v.  1 : 103. 

IbU.  V.  1:111-112. 
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ly  part  of  the  routine  of  young  nobles  and  often  incidental  to  a 
larger  plan  of  foreign  travel.  This  condition  which  obtained 
generally  in  eighteenth  century  Europe  was  particularly  preva¬ 
lent  in  Denmark,  perhaps  because  the  educational  facilities 
there  were  so  inadequate.®  Indeed,  by  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  attendance  at  the  na¬ 
tional  university  at  Copenhagen  was  not  considered  good  form 
by  the  young  nobility,  just  as  in  the  United  States  today  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  best  families  seldom  favor  the  local  college 
with  their  patronage.  A  report  of  the  University  Consistorium 
to  Prime  Minister  J.  F.  Struensee  in  1771  called  attention  to 
this  melancholy  situation  and  was  forced  to  recommend  that 
the  sons  of  the  nobility  be  required  to  attend  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  before  studying  abroad.  Struensee,  himself 
a  product  of  Halle,  took  no  action  on  the  recommendation.® 

These  objects  of  administrative  solicitude,  some  of  them  of 
the  nobility,  others  studying  on  stipends  of  one  kind  or  another, 
attended  by  preference  the  German  Universities.  The  popularity 
of  the  German  universities  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  geographical 
proximity,  by  the  old  and  well-established  intellectual  contacts 
between  the  two  peoples,  by  the  general  knowledge  of  German 
language  among  Danes,  and  by  the  preponderance  of  Germans 
among  the  Danish  nobility  and  the  land-owning  and  adminis¬ 
trative  classes.  Danes  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  at 
Halle,  Jena,  Tubingen,  Rostock,  Marburg,  Leipzig,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Konigsberg  and  elsewhere.  After  the  establishment  of 
Gottingen  there  was  a  trek  to  the  little  town  on  the  Leine,  and 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  Danish 
students  at  the  different  German  universities,  particularly  as 
many  students  studied  at  several,  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  more  studied  at  Gottingen  than 
elsewhere  in  Germany.  “H  y  a  beaucoup  de  Danois  “wrote 
young  A.  P.  Bernstorff  to  his  Uncle,  the  famous  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  “et  encore  plus  du  duche  de  Holstein.  On  pretend  qu’ils 
fond  deux  tiers  de  I’universite.”^® 

*  See  further  on  this  Louis  Bob£,  Holland  og  Danmark  in  Festskrift  til 
Kristian  Erslev fra  Danske  Historikere:  353. 

•  Nyerup,  Historisk-Statistisk  Skildring  of  Tilstanden  i  Danmark,  III,  2: 
375. 

*•  Bernstorffeske  Papier,  v.  1: 104. 
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The  significance  of  the  popularity  of  Gottingen  among 
Danish  students  of  certain  elapses  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
evaluate  with  any  exactitude,  but  its  importance  must  be  ob¬ 
vious.  Literally  hundreds  of  Danes  destined  to  assume  the 
political  or  economic  or  educational  leadership  of  their  country 
were  here  brought  into  contact  with  new  ideas  and  methods, 
brought  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  men  like  Haller, 
Heyne  and  Putter,  trained  in  philology,  in  administrative  law, 
in  the  sciences.  Men  high  in  public  office,  trained  in  statecraft 
and  diplomacy,  administrators,  judges  and  lawyers,  landed 
proprietors,  churchmen  and  schoolmen,  here  passed  some  of 
the  formative  years  of  their  life,  and  were  brought  under  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  new  and  dynamic  character  which  they  carried 
back  with  them  to  Denmark  to  apply  and  to  pass  on  to  succeed¬ 
ing  generations. 

In  order  to  evaluate  somewhat  more  carefully  the  influence 
of  Gottingen  on  Denmark  as  an  important  phase  of  intercul- 
tural  relationships,  I  have  examined  the  volumes  of  the  Dansk 
Biograjisk  Lexikon  for  records  of  those  Danes  who  studied 
there  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  whose  careers  warranted 
notice  in  the  great  dictionary  of  national  biography.  While 
we  must  hesitate  to  draw  any  too  hasty  conclusions  from  data 
of  so  intangible  a  nature,  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  not 
without  significance. 

Ill 

In  the  sixty-three  years  from  the  founding  of  the  University 
1737,  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  Danes  sufficiently  eminent  to  gain  admission  to 
the  exclusive  pages  of  the  Biograjisk  Lexikon  studied  at  Got¬ 
tingen.  Most  of  these  students  came  from  the  families  of  the 
nobility,  and  were  destined  by  virtue  of  their  family  connections 
to  occupy  places  of  some  importance  in  public  affairs.  Thus 
the  Bernstorff,  Moltke,  Rantzau  and  Reventlou  families  are 
well  represented.  Some  of  them  returned  to  positions  at  court, 
in  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  judiciary,  or,  perhaps,  to  some  pro¬ 
vincial  office;  others  became  proprietors  of  paternal  estates, 
exercising  in  that  capacity  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
of  a  far  reaching  nature.  No  less  than  eight  former  Gottingen 
students  are  listed  as  Statesmen;  among  these  the  most  prom- 
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inent  are  doubtless  A.  P.  Bernstorff,  the  William  Pitt  the 
Younger  of  Denmark,  Cai  Reventlow,  Minister  to  Spain  and 
Sweden  and  President  of  the  German  Chancery,  Christian 
V.  Stemann,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  one  of  Struensee’s 
most  trusted  aids  in  the  administrative  reorganization,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  Poul  C.  v.  Stemann,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  father  of  the  Danish 
Constitution  of  1848.“ 

Equally  notable  is  the  number  of  Gottingen  students  who 
later  distinguished  themselves  in  the  learned  professions.  No 
less  than  forty  such  occupied  professorial  chairs  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  or  at  some  other  institution  of 
higher  learning.  An  extraordinary  number  of  these  academic 
chairs  were  in  the  fields  of  philology,  classical  and  oriental 
languages,  attesting  to  the  scholarship  and  the  profound  and 
far-reaching  influence  of  Heyne,  Michaelis  and  Gesner.“ 
Among  the  students  of  this  famous  philological  triumvirate 
we  find  Borge  Thorlacius,  at  one  time  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  Georg  Snedrup,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Christiania,  Daniel  Moldenhawer,  Professor  of  Orien¬ 
tal  languages  at  Kiel  and  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  Nicolai 
Koll,  and  Claus  Horneman,  both  Rector  of  the  national  univer¬ 
sity.  Scarcely  less  notable  are  the  historians  who  were  trained 
under  Schlozer,  Putter  and  Mosheim  and  their  successors: 
Laurids  Engelstoft,  Abraham  Kail,  author  of  a  Universal  His¬ 
tory,  Christian  Schiedt,  Royal  historiographer,  Frederik 
Sneedorf  who,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  when  yet  in  his  twenties,  died  before  he  had 
fulfilled  the  rich  promise  of  his  youth,  and  Peter  Stuhr,  Professor 
of  History  at  the  new  University  of  Berlin. 

The  roll-call  of  Gottingen  students  prominent  in  fields  of 
learning  includes  many  other  names:  men  like  Torkil  Baden 
the  philologist,  Jacob  Baden,  editor  of  numerous  Greek  and 
Latin  texts,  Georg  Zoega,  famous  Egyptologist,  Heinrich  Krebs 
the  mathematician,  Karl  Giesecke  who  became  professor  of 

“  All  this  and  the  following  biographical  data  are  gathered  from  Dansk 
Biografisk  Lexikon.  As  names  are  arranged  alphabetically  volume  and  page  ref¬ 
erences  are  superfluous. 

“  The  University  of  Copenhagen  retains  to  this  day  the  leadership  in  phil¬ 
ology  established  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
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Mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  Rasmus  Franckenau, 
voluminous  writer  in  the  field  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  Baron 
Christian  v.  Eggers,  professor  of  law  and  prominent  physio¬ 
crat,  Bishop  Andreas  Birch,  editor  of  a  Danish  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  Nicolai  Balle,  editor  of  an  evangelical  hymnal, 
Cai  Brockdorff  who  codified  the  laws  of  Slesvig,  Johan  v.  Berger, 
physician-in- waiting  to  Christian  VII,  Philipp  Hensler  who  edited 
a  Pharmacopaea  and  wrote  a  volume  on  syphilis,  and  the  famous 
botanist,  Georg  Oeder,  editor  of  the  Flora  Danicae.  The  list 
might  be  extended  at  length,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  intellectual  contacts  be¬ 
tween  Gottingen  and  eighteenth  century  Denmark. 

Intangible  these  intellectual  contacts  are,  and  difficult 
to  evaluate,  but  in  their  cumulative  effect  they  are  not  with¬ 
out  significance  in  the  cultural,  political,  juristic  and  economic 
history  of  the  Denmark  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  centry.  These  intellectual  interrelationships  form  an 
important  chapter  in  the  as  yet  unwritten  history  of  the  influence 
of  Germany  on  Danish  culture.  A  series  of  studies  on  the  part 
of  Danish  students  at  other  German  universities,  such  as  Halle 
or  Jena  would  serve  further  to  indicate  and  to  illustrate  the 
extent  of  German  educational  influences  affecting  Danish  devel¬ 
opment.  By  virtue  of  its  modernity,  of  the  high  caliber  of  its 
faculty  and  of  the  students  who  attended  there,  Gottingen  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  these  influences. 

Henry  Steele  Commager 

New  York  University 


A  “LOST”  FRAGMENT  FROM  BJORNSON 

The  issue  of  Emigranten}  for  May  9,  1864  contains  a  poem 
by  Bjbrnstjerne  Bjornson  entitled  Hjcelpen  fra  Norge,  of  which 
a  later  revised  version  is  the  well  known  DA  NORGE  IKKE 
VILKDE  HJJELPE.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
older  version  has  been  lost  sight  of;  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in 
the  standard  collections  of  Bjornson’s  works,  nor  in  Halvorsen’s 
Forfatter-Lexikon. 

Bjornson  wrote  Hjcelpen  fra  Norge  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday,  1864,  in  a  flurry  of  anger  against  Norway  for  her  re¬ 
fusal  to  help  Denmark  in  the  war  against  Germany.  He  was 
so  furious  at  what  he  considered  Norway’s  faithlessness  that 
he  had  previously  written  to  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (March 
6,  1864): 

“ . for  ikke  ganske  at  gaa  op  i  Spaending  og  Tvivl  er 

jeg  begyndt  at  beskjaeftige  mig  med  prosaiske  Theateranlig- 
gender;  thi  Digtning  kan  der  ikke  vaere  Tale  om  ....  Det 
braender,  det  bryder  i  mig,  jeg  kan  ikke  underholde  en, 
Begivenhederne  uafhaengig,  Fantasi.”* 

That  Hcelpen  fra  Norge  was  written  while  Bjornson  was  in  this 
mood  is  obvious.  In  its  present  form  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  original  version  is  missing.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  mood 
of  anger  and  chagrin  had  passed,  he  suppressed  the  lines  that 
do  not  appear  in  the  poem  as  we  find  it  today. 

Hjaelpen  fra  Norge 

I  “Den  Norske  Rigstidende”  Andes  folgende  smukke  Digt, 
indledet  med  et  Motto  af  Storthingsudvalgets  Indstilling: 

Skjj<nt  den  store  Fleerhed  af  det  norske  Folk  sikkerlig  ikke 
0nsker  nogen  narmere  politisk  Forbindelse  mellem  de  forende 
Riger  og  Danmark — “Skulle  vi  dog  hjalpe!” 

*  A  Norwegian-American  newspaper  established  in  1852.  Published  at 
Immansville,  Wisconsin,  1852-1857,  and  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1857-1867. 

*  Halvorsen,  J.  B.,  Norsk  Forfatter-Lexikon  1814-1880,  Ffirste  Bind,  De 
Norske  Forlagsforening,  Kristiania,  1885,  p.  288. 
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Nei,  saa  du  vil  hjaelpe  alligevel! 

— o  Gud,  hvor  stort! — 

Naar  fj^rst  du  faaer  afstangt  dit  norske  Fjeld 
til  sidste  Port! 

Naar  ff^rst  du  er  vis  paa,  ban  kommer  ei  hid 
med  sine  Saar 

Og  fylder  med  sin  saa  bestandige  Strid 
din  stille  Gaard! 

Hvem  er  ban? — Han  er  blot  en  djklstrat  Mand, 
din  egen  Bror, 

Som  kjamped  alene  for  dig,  for  Land 
og  for  vor  Mor! — 

Du  raaber  ut  til  ham:  “staae  fast,  slaae  paa, 
forsvar  vor  Grund! 

Hvis  Andre  vil  komme,  jeg  kommer  ogsaa 
— om  en  liden  stund! 

Men  ikke  herind;  thi  dit  rindende  Blod 
kan  plette  vort  Gulv. 

Luk  Porten!  Der  er  ban  igjen  i  din  Fod 
Germaniens  Ulv! — ” 

— Saa  vender  ban  om  for  at  slaaes  igjen, 
du  lukker,  du ! — 

Naar  siden  du  kommer  med  flere  Mand 
er  ban  slidt  itu ! 

Naar  siden  du  staaer,  hvor  bans  Blod,  det  randt, 
du  kommer  ihu  .  , 

Seer  Asken,  seer  Piben,  hvor  Gaarden  brandt, 
du  graader  du! — 

Naar  siden  du  seiler  i  Kattegat 
og  gjennem  Belt, 

Du  finder  ei  mere  den  danske  Fregat 
med  rodhvidt  Felt, 

Du  borer  ei  mere  Kommando-Ord 
i  Wessels  Sprog, 

Ei  al  den  livsalige  Sang  ombord 
bag  Dannebrog. 

Du  seer  ikke  Konstens  langt  viftende  Krands 
om  Mast  og  Speil, 

Men  Alt  hvad  vi  eiede  der  Ombord 
tilhavs  er  sat, 
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Hvert  Skjold  og  hvert  Minde — i  Dybet  det  foer 
en  Vinternat! 

Det  var  i  den  samme,  Fregatten  skjod 
under  Norges  Land 
Nj^dskud  paa  N^dskud,  da  S0en  brbd 
med  Tang  og  Sand, 

Da  Baade  kom  ud  for  at  hjalpe  dem, 

men  nagtede  Havn! - 

Da  drev  den  som  Vrag  imod  Tydskland  frem 
og  brod  sin  Stavn! 

Da  flor  ifra  Borde  hver  Stump  af  Vort, 
hvert  Slagskabs  Spor, 

Det  hivdes  i  Havet,  det  ryddedes  bort 
med  Forbandelsens  Ord! 

Den  nordiske  L0ve,  den  gamle  graa 
Gallionsfigur, 

Den  hugdes  istykker,  Frigatten  laae 
som  en  nedskudt  Muur. — 

— Den  sattes  istand,  og  den  lagdes  ud 
ved  Tydsklands  Fod, 

Men  sortguult  var  Flaget,  en  0rn  slog  ud, 
hvor  Ljiven  stod. 

Da  atter  vi  seiled  i  Kattegat 
der  var  saa  tyst; 

Der  laae  kun  en  tydsk  Admiralsfregat 
under  Skaanes  Kyst. 

Gav  ingen  Salut  og  gav  intet  Hurra, 
vi  var  ei  kjendt  .... 

— Nei,  det  er  umuligt,  vi  drjimte  kun  da, 
det  er  aldrig  hendt ! 

At  vi  har  fornagtet  din  Broderret 
i  Farens  Stund, 

Har  givet  dig  Hjalp,  men  saa  kold  og  slet 
som  Fremmed  kun — 

At  vi  har  for  din  Skyld  fornagtet  Gud, 
vort  Blod,  vor  Ed, 

Fornagtet  Naturens  befalende  Bud 
fra  Evighed, — 

Har  givet  dig  Hjalp,  men  med  Blikket  vendt 
og  njflende  Hu, — 
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Nei,  det  er  umuligt,  er  aldrig  hendt, 

— og  bender  ei  nu! 

Da  stod  vore  Klipper  i  Aftengl^d 
som  Tyrtaarn  kun, 

Der  bad  hver  en  Seiler  at  vende  for  St^d  .  .  .  . 
her  er  svigfuld  Grund! 

Saa  blev  hver  en  Vaarflom  mod  Skageraks  Hav 
vor  Histories  Graad; — 

Hver  Villie,  her  voxte,  saae  strax  sin  Grav, 
men  aldrig  Daad! 

Paaskeaften  1864  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 


St.  Olaf  College 


Arthur  C.  Paulson 


REVIEW 


The  Poetic  Edda.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes  by 

Lee  M.  Hollander.  Published  by  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin  1928. 

Pp.  xxxi+396. 

To  the  lovers  of  Old  Norse  literature  especially  and  of  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
tures  in  general  this  handsome  volume  must  be  particularly  welcome,  mani¬ 
festing  the  apparent,  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  subject  in  this  country. 
For  it  is  only  five  years  ago  that  the  first  English  translation  of  the  Elder  Edda 
appeared  in  print  in  this  country,  and  one  would  hardly  have  expected  another 
one  to  follow  so  soon,  especially  since  the  first  one  was  by  no  means  a  bad  piece 

of  work.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  H.  A.  Bellow’s  The  Poetical  Edda . 

The  American  Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York  1923,  an  excellent  book  in 
many  respects,  although  not  found  to  be  quite  up  to  date  by  competent 
scholars. 

This  objection  can  hardly  be  raised  against  the  present  translation.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  many  a  writer  on  Eddie  problems  of  today  will  not  find  his 
theories  adopted,  but  to  follow  every  fad  just  because  it  is  new  is  impossible. 
The  translator  has  done  quite  right  in  making  his  translation  on  the  basis  of 
some  standard  critical  edition,  and  Gering’s  edition,  which  he  has  chosen,  is 
about  as  good  as  any  for  the  purpose.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  translator 
slavishly  follows  his  original,  on  the  contrary  the  translation  bears  testimony 
to  sound  scholarship  and  sane  criticism  throughout. 

If  some  objections  should  be  raised — as  it  seems  to  be  a  reviewer’s  job  to 
do — it  would  be  against  the  translator’s  use  of  obsolete  or  unfamiliar  words 
like  etins,  thewy,  fester-dales  (Bellows:  poisoned  vales),  wit  ye  more  or  how? 
louver,  etc. — all  of  them  from  Vduspo. 

These  words  and  many  others  are  the  results  of  a  conscientious  striving  on 
the  part  of  the  translator  “wherever  possible”  to  use  words  of  Germanic  origin. 
The  principle  is  not  a  new  one;  it  was  put  into  practice  by  Dasent  (Njals  saga) 
and  later  on  by  William  Morris  and  Eirlkr  Magnfisson  in  their  translations 
of  Old  Norse  prose  and  poetry.  These  translations  do  preserve  much  of  the 
original  spirit  of  the  works  translated,  but  they  are  justly  famous — or  infamous 
— for  the  many  linguistic  nuts  they  offer  the  average  reader  to  crack. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  principle  is  sound;  only  it  must 
not  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  again  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  Dasent’s 
Njals  saga  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  successful  translation  whereas  Morris’s 
renderings  are  a  little  bit  too  quaint.  I  am  afraid  that  people  may  find  Hollander’s 
translation  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  Hollander  carries  out  his  principle  I  have 
compared  the  number  of  non-Germanic  words  occurring  in  his  and  in  Bellows’s 
renderings  of  Thrymskvida.  In  Bellow’s  translation  75  non-Germanic  words 
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occur,  but  as  some  of  them  occur  quite  often,  the  actual  number  is  only  24.  In 
Hollander’s  translation  the  corresponding  numbers  are  only  26  and  18. 

I  have  the  impression  that  Hollander  has  not  much  improved  upon  Bel¬ 
lows  with  regard  to  smooth  diction.  This  of  course  is  no  wonder,  for  Hollander 
has  imposed  upon  himself  stricter  rules  to  follow  than  has  Bellows.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Hollander  follows  strictly  the  rules  of  alliteration,  that  great,  but 
difficult  ornament  of  Old  and  Modem  Icelandic  poetry. 

I  should  not  wonder  if  the  existence  of  so  good  a  translation  as  Bellows’s 
even  at  times  had  hampered  Hollander’s  work. 

Sometimes  one  would  almost  wish  that  the  modem  translator  had  a  right 
to  follow  the  medieval  practice  of  freely  using  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  A 
good  example  is  the  line: 

gap  VOS  Ginnungajen  gras  hvergi 
Translated  by  Bellows: 

hul  a  yawning  gap  j and  grass  nowhere 
by  Hollander: 

but  a  gaping  nothing/ and  green  things  nowhere 
-by  no  means  better  than  Bellows’s,  which  is  as  faithful  and  smooth  as  can  be. 

But  if  Hollander’s  language  at  times  seems  a  little  stiff,  it  has  a  good  deal 
of  force  and  terseness  suggestive  of  the  original,  and  on  the  whole  his  translation 
is  worthy  of  its  subject. 

There  is  a  good  general  introduction  to  the  whole  collection  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  poems,  in  which  the  translator  discusses  their  time  and  place  of  ori- 
gen  together  with  their  poetical  merits.  Finally  the  texts  are  furnished  with  notes 
which  are  helpful  in  spite  of  their  conciseness. 

The  book  is  to  be  warmly  recommended  to  the  public. 

StefXn  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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INTRODUCTIONS  TO  MODERN 
SCANDINAVIAN  FICTION 


Norway’s  Best  Stories 

Seventy  years  of  the  history  of  Norwegian  literature  are 
surveyed  in  this  volume,  not  in  “outline”  form  but  through 
a  carefully  chosen  series  of  twenty-one  short  stories  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  work  of  eighteen  writers:  Bjornson,  IGel- 
land,  Lie,  Garborg,  Bull,  Skram,  Krag,  Hamsun,  Kinck,  • 

Falkberget,  Duun,  Egge,  Scott,  Fonhus,  Bojer,  Hilditch, 

Aanrud,  and  Undset.  Translations  by  Anders  Orbeck; 
historical  introduction  and  biographical  notes  by  Hanna 
Astrup  Larsen.  $2.50 


Sweden’s  Best  Stories 

The  stories  selected  for  this  book  include  representative 
works  by  Topelius,  Strindberg,  Ahlgren,  Levertin,  Selma 
Lagerldf,  Heidenstam,  Hallstrdm,  Pelle  Molin,  Albert  Eng- 
strbm,  Soderberg,  Siwertz,  Bo  Bergman,  Anna  Lena  Elg- 
strom,  and  others.  Translations  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork 
and  Velma  Swanston  Howard.  With  an  introduction  and 
biographical  notes  by  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen.  $2.50 


Denmark’s  Best  Stories 

The  authors  chosen  for  presentation  in  the  Danish  survey 
are  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Sten  St.  Blicher,  Schandorph, 
Goldschmidt,  Drachmann,  J.  P.  Jacobsen,  Pontoppidan, 
Herman  Bang,  Karl  Larsen,  Wied,  Johannes  V.  Jensen, 
Andersen-Nexo,  Skjoldborg,  and  others.  With  an  in¬ 
troduction  and  biographies  by  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen.  $2.50 
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